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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL 

PREFACE 

TO 


MORAL  ESSAYS. 


Francis  BACON,  Baron  of  Verulam, 
Viscount  of  St.  Albans,  and  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  writer  of  these  Essays,  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  ornaments  of  his  age,  and 
among  the  moderns  the  first  great  reformer 
of  philosophy,  was  born  in  London  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1561.  He  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Cook,  tutor  to  Edward  VI.  His 
childhood  afforded  strong  indications  of  a  vi¬ 
gour  of  intellect  above  the  common  level. 

Bacon .  b 
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When  Queen  Elizabeth  asked  how  old  he 
was,  he  readily  and  smartly  replied,  “  J  .: 
two  years  younger  than  your  Majesty’s  reign. 
The  queen  was  so  well  pleased  with  tii. 
sprightly  compliment  from  a  child,  that  sir 
afterwards  frequently  amused  herself  wit 
talking  with  him,  and  asking  him  question 
and  pleasantly  called  him  her  young  lor 
keeper. 

In  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  on  . 
16th  of  June,  1573,  Bacon  was  entered  r 
student  of  Trinity  College,  in  the  Univera., 
of  Cambridge,  and  placed  under  the  tuii.,. 
of  Dr.  Whitgift,  then  master  of  the  colk  y 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbun .  ' 

man  of  distinguished  learning  and  abi,  . 
His  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  ...  - 
ence  was  rapid  and  surprising.  So  peneL.  - 
ing  and  comprehensive  were  his  powers  of 
thought,  that,  before  he  had  completed  .us 
sixteenth  year,  he  discovered  the  futility  of  die 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  probably  produced 
— not  without  a  strong  feeling  of  that  di¬ 
vine  ardour  which  always  accompanies  the  .st 
efforts  of  original  genius — the  embryo-con¬ 
ception  of  his  new  method  of  philosophi 
This  memorable  circumstance  was  communi 
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Ill 


cated  by  himself  to  his  chaplain  and  biogra¬ 
pher,  Dr.  Rawley,  to  whom  he  at  the  same 
time  remarked,  that  he  did  not  entertain  the 
design  of  renouncing  the  philosophy  commonly 
received  in  the  schools  through  contempt  of  the 
author,  but  because  he  saw  that  it  was  rather 
fitted  to  create  and  perpetuate  disputes,  than  to 
produce  any  benefit  to  mankind ;  and  this  opi¬ 
nion  he  retained  through  life. 

According  to  a  practice,  then  customary,  of 
placing  young  men  intended  for  public  life  in 
the  train  of  eminent  statesmen  resident  abroad, 
young  Bacon  was,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  sent 
by  his  father  to  France  with  the  embassador  to 
that  court,  Sir  Amias  Powlet,  who  conceived 
so  favourable  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  sent 
him  over  to  England  with  a  message  to  the 
queen  which  required  secrecy  and  despatch. 
Having  executed  his  commission  in  a  manner 


which  procured  him  the  thanks  of  the  queen, 
he  returned  to  France,  and  travelled  through 
several  of  the  provinces  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  nation. 
(Hist,  of  Life  and  Death.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p. 
180.)  An  indubitable  proof  of  the  industry 
with  which,  during  this  period,  he  collected 
political  information,  and  of  the  sagacity  and 
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penetration  with  which  he  pursued  his  inqui¬ 
ries  and  reflections,  remains  in  a  work,  written, 
in  part  at  least,  when  he  was  only  nineteen 
years  of  age,  but  probably  finished  and  revised 
while  he  lived  in  Gray’s  Inn.  It  is  entitled 
“  Of  the  State  of  Europe,”  and  contains  mi¬ 
nutes  of  the  princes  then  reigning,  their  fami¬ 
lies,  interests,  forces,  revenues,  and  principal 
transactions,  with  observations  which  strongly 
mark  the  early  maturity  of  the  writer’s  judg¬ 
ment. 

The  sudden  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon 
left  his  son  Francis,  the  youngest  of  five  bro¬ 
thers,  in  circumstances  which  obliged  him  to 
return  abruptly  from  France,  and  to  engage  in 
some  lucrative  profession.  His  choice  was  soon 
fixed  upon  the  study  of  the  common  law,  not, 
however,  as  his  principal  object,  but  merely  as 
a  subsidiary  pursuit.  Entering  himself  in  the 
society  of  Gray’s  Inn,  he  applied  with  so  much 
assiduity  to  the  studies  peculiar  to  his  profes¬ 
sion,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years  he 
was  appointed  by  the  queen  to  the  honourable 
post  of  her  learned  Counsel  Extraordinary. 
But  the  commanding  genius  of  Bacon,  capable 
of  comprehending  and  enlarging  the  field  of 
science,  was  not  to  be  confined  within  the  nar- 
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tow  limits  of  professional  studies.  The  germ 
of  that  grand  idea  which  he  had  conceived  at 
the  university  now  began  to  expand ;  and,  at 
this  early  period  of  his  life,  probably  about 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  formed 
the  first  sketch  of  the  great  work  which  he 
afterwards  completed  in  his  “  Instauration  of 
the  Sciences.”  The  vanity  of  a  young  mind 
pregnant  with  noble  conceptions  and  vast  de¬ 
signs  is,  surely,  venal;  and  Bacon  may  be 
pardoned,  if,  in  the  first  glow  of  affection  to¬ 
wards  the  fair  offspring  of  a  vigorous  intellect, 
he  gave  it  a  vaunting  name.  That  he  lived  to 
recollect  with  regret  this  instance  of  juvenile 
folly,  appears  from  a  letter,  written,  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  to  father  Fulgentio,  a 
learned  Italian,  who  requested  from  him  an 
account  of  his  works.  Having  modestly  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  accomplish 
great  things  by  a  small  force  (Conamur  tenues 
grandia,)  and  declared  that  the  ardour  and  con¬ 
stancy  of  his  mind  in  this  undertaking  had  ne¬ 
ver,  through  so  long  a  period,  abated  or  cool¬ 
ed,  he  adds ;  “  Equidem  memini  me  quadra- 
ginta  abhinc  annis  juvenile  opusculum  circa  has 
res  confecisse,  quod  magna  prorsus  fiducia  et 

magnifico  titulo,  ‘  Temporis  Par  turn  Maxi- 
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mum,’  inscripsi.”  Epist.  ad  Fulg.  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  404.  [I  remember  that  forty  years 
ago  I  composed  a  juvenile  work  upon  this 
subject,  to  which  I  had  the  extreme  confi¬ 
dence  to  prefix  the  pompous  title  of  “  The 
greatest  Birth  of  Time.”]  These  rudiments  of 
Bacon’s  philosophy  have  been  supposed  to 
be  lost ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  re¬ 
main  under  the  more  modest  title  of  “  The 
Interpretation  of  Nature,”  (Works,  Append, 
p.  17,)  and  that  philosophers  may  still  be 
gratified  with  tracing  the  steps  by  which  the 
genius  of  this  great  man  advanced  in  erect¬ 
ing  his  system. 

In  the  character  of  a  philosopher,  Bacon  ap¬ 
pears  with  so  much  pre-eminence,  that  it  is 
painful  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  labours,  in  order  to  see  him,  in  other  ca¬ 
pacities,  brought  down  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
men,  and  even  exhibiting  an  humiliating  ex¬ 
ample  of  human  frailty.  The  contracted  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  left  by  his  father 
afforded  him  no  other  alternative  but  either  to 
pursue  his  speculations  in  obscure  retirement, 
or  to  become  an  obsequious  dependant  upon 
the  court,  Unfortunately  for  the  reputation 
and  happiness  of  Bason,  he  made  the  latter 
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choice.  The  post  already  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  queen  was  rather  honourable  than 
lucrative ;  but  it  probably  excited  the  desire, 
and  encouraged  the  expectation,  of  future  ad¬ 
vancement.  He  had  not  only  received,  on  se¬ 
veral  occasions,  flattering  marks  of  attention 
from  his  sovereign,  but  was  allied  by  marriage 
to  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  to  his  son 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  principal  secretary  of  state. 
He  therefore  thought  himself  entitled  to  ex¬ 
pect  some  honourable  and  advantageous  post : 
but  the  friendship  which  he  had  from  his  youth 
professed  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Cecil’s  avowed 
enemy,  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  his 
success.  All  that  he  was  able  to  obtain  through 
the  interest  of  Lord  Burleigh  was  the  reversion 
of  the  office  of  Register  to  the  Star-chamber, 
worth  about  16C01,  a  year,  which  did  not  fall 
to  him  till  twenty  years  afterwards.  When,  in 
]  594,  the  Earl  of  Essex  used  all  his  interest 
to  obtain  for  him  the  post  of  solicitor  general, 
Cecil  represented  him  to  the  queen  as  a  man  so 
devoted  to  speculation,  as  to  be  wholly  unfit 
for  public  business ;  and  the  suit  was  rejected. 
Essex,  who  loved  his  friend,  and  whose  high 
spirit  did  not  easily  brook  a  refusal,  resolved  to 
make  Bacon  some  compensation  for  his  disap- 
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pointment,  and  generously  presented  him  with 
an  estate  in  land,  which  he  afterwards  sold,  at 
an  under  price,  for  18001.  The  particulars  of 
this  singularly  noble  act  of  friendship  are  re¬ 
lated  by  Lord  Bacon  himself  with  warm  ex¬ 
pressions  of  affection  and  gratitude.  (Apology ; 
Works,  yoI.  iv.  p.  430.)  Nevertheless,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  cause  of  alienation,  the  un¬ 
grateful  Bacon,  rather  than  relinquish  an  emp¬ 
ty  honour  and  uncertain  prospects,  abandoned 
his  friend  and  benefactor  in  the  moment  of 
peril;  displayed  to  the  privy  council  the  un- 
dutiful  expressions  in  the  Earl's  letters  on 
his  trial  for  high  treason ;  though  not  obliged 
by  his  office  to  appear,  pleaded  against  him ; 
and,  after  his  execution,  undertook  the  task 
of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  in  an  appeal  to  the  public,  under  the  title 
of  “  A  Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of  Hebert 
Earl  of  Essex.”  This  declaration  was,  it  is 
true,  drawn  up  with  such  apparent  marks  of 
tenderness  for  the  reputation  of  Essex  that 
the  queen,  when  Bacon  read  the  paper  ^  her, 
observed  to  him,  that  old  love,  she  saw,  could 
not  easily  be  forgotten.  (Cabala,  p.  S3.  1  But 
this  circumstance  only  proves,  that,  in  .ecut- 
ing  the  task  imposed  upon  him  by  1  *oyal 
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mistress,  he  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
best  feelings,  and  affords  little  palliation  of  the 
baseness  of  violating;  for  selfish  ends,  the 
sacred  obligations  of  friendship  and  gratitude. 
The  general  dissatisfaction  which  the  conduct 
of  Bacon,  through  the  whole  of  this  transac¬ 
tion,  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  public,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  write  a  long  and  elaborate 
“  Apology”  for  himself,  which  he  addressed 
to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire.  His  ingenuity 
and  eloquence  were,  however,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  easily  perceived, 
that  no  plea  of  duty  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  im¬ 
prudence,  rashness,  or  criminality  on  the  part 
of  Essex,  could  exculpate  him  from  the  odious 
charge  of  ingratitude.  If  Bacon  expected  to 
reap  any  benefit  from  this  base  servility,  he  was 
disappointed:  no  new  honours  or  emoluments 
were  bestowed  upon  him  during  the  remainder 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign ;  and  to  the  men  in  power 
he  still  continued  an  object  of  jealousy  and 
aversion. 

Notwithstanding  the  pusillanimity  and  servi¬ 
lity  which  Bacon  discovered  in  the  affair  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  there  were  other  public  concerns 
in  which  he  acted  with  firmness  and  dignity. 
Having  been,  in  1593,  chosen  to  represent  the 
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county  of  Middelesex  in  parliament,  he  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  debates  of  the  house, 
and  on  several  public  questions,  though  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  he  took  the  popular  side 
against  her  majesty’s  ministers.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  subsidies,  though  he  assented  to  them, 
he  proposed  that  six  years  should  be  allowed 
for  the  payment,  urging  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  the  danger  of  exciting  public  discon¬ 
tent,  and  the  impropriety  of  setting  an  evil 
precedent  against  themselves  and  their  pos¬ 
terity.  The  freedom  of  this  speech  gave  great 
offence  to  the  queen,  and  was,  probably,  one 
principal  cause  of  her  disinclination  to  listen  to 
solicitations  for  his  advancement.  In  1597  he 
made  a  motion  in  the  house  against  inclosures, 
and  in  his  speech  employed  the  popular  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  since  been  so  frequently  re¬ 
peated.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  his  parliamentary  conduct  became 
more  servile.  To  shew  his  duty  to  her  majesty, 
be  strenuously  supported  the  question  on  the 
supplies,  and  opposed  the  proceedings  of  the 
commons  against  monopolies.  His  poverty, 

however,  may  be  recollected  as  some  extenua- 

/ 

tion  of  his  fault :  he  had  been  disappointed  in  a 
project  for  a  lucrative  matrimonial  connexion ; 
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and  was  so  deeply  involved  in  debt,  that  he  had 
been  twice  arrested. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.,  Fortune, 
whom  Bacon  had  long  courted  in  vain,  be¬ 
gan  to  smile  upon  him.  Through  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  several  of  the  king’s  friends,  both 
Scotch  and  English,  and  probably  still  more 
through  his  own  eminent  literary  reputation — - 
for  James  valued  himself  upon  being  the  pa¬ 
tron  of  letters — he  soon  obtained  the  favour  of 
his  new  sovereign.  In  1603  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  A  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  soon  afterwards  occurred  for. recovering 
his  popularity.  The  house  of  commons,  in  the 
first  parliament  of  this  reign,  undertook  the  re¬ 
dress  of  the  grievance,  of  which  the  nation  had 
long  complained,  arising  from  the  exactions  of 
the  royal  purveyors.  Sir  Francis  Bacon  found 
means  to  procure  for  himself  the  nomination  to 
the  difficult  service  of  making  a  solemn  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  throne  of  the  injuries  and  op¬ 
pressions  committed  by  these  officers,  under 
the  pretext  of  taking  royal  provision;  and  he 
executed  the  delicate  task  with  so  much  ability 
and  address,  that  he  at  the  same  time  gave  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  the  house,  and  pleased  the  king. 
From  the  former  he  reced  ed  a  vote  of  thanks, 
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and  from  the  latter  a  patent  as  one  of  the  king’s 
counsel,  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 
This  grant  was  accompanied  with  an  additional 
pension  from  the  crown  of  sixty  pounds  a  year, 
for  special  services  received  from  his  brother 
Anthony  Bacon  and  himself.  (Rymer,  vol.  xv. 
p.  597.)  Sir  Francis  seemed  now  in  the  high 
road  to  preferment :  but  his  progress  was  still 
obstructed  by  the  hostile  efforts  of  his  old  ene¬ 
my,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
He  found,  besides,  a  new  and  powerful  oppo¬ 
nent  in  Sir  Edward  Coke,  attorney-general, 
who,  though  he  affected  to  slight  the  profes¬ 
sional  learning  of  Bacon,  envied  his  talents  and 
reputation  as  a  philosopher.  Still,  however,  he 
prosecuted  Ills  plans  for  advancement  with 
steady  perseverance;  and  by  industriously  pur¬ 
suing,  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  courts,  the 
king’s  favourite  object  of  an  union  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  publishing,  in  the  year  1605, 
one  of  his  most  important  works,  “  On  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Learning,”  he  so  effectually  re¬ 
commended  himself  to  the  favour  of  his  royal 
master,  that,  in  1607,  upon  a  vacancy  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  advancement  of  Sir  John  Dod- 
deridge  to  a  higher  post,  he  was  appointed 
solicitor-general.  His  practice  as  a  lawyer, 
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from  this  time,  became  more  extensive,  and 
there  were  few  great  causes  in  Westminster- 
haU  in  which  he  was  not  concerned.  His  for¬ 
tunes  were,  about  this  time,  improved  by  his 
marriage  with  Alice,  daughter  of  Benedict 
Barriham,  Esq  a  wealthy  alderman  of  the  city 
of  London.  In  the  senate  as  well  as  in  the 
courts,  his  great  talents  were  now  eminently 
displayed ;  and  by  the  manner  in  which  he  ex¬ 
ecuted  a  commission  from  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  to  represent  to  the  king  sundry  griev¬ 
ances  under  which  the  nation  laboured,  as  well 
as  by  his  judicious  and  able  speech  on  the 
question  of  exchanging  the  ancient  tenures  of 
the  crown  for  a  competent  revenue,  he  ac¬ 
quired  much  popularity.  His  grand  philoso¬ 
phical  speculations  and  pursuits  were,  in  the 
mean  time,  by  no  means  neglected.  Having 
drawn  an  outline  of  his  intended  work,  under 
the  title  of  “  Cogitata  et  Visa,”  he  circulated 
copies  of  it  "among  the  learned  for  their  ani¬ 
madversions;  and,  in  1610,  he  published  his 
treatise,  entitled,  “  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients.” 

In  1611,  Sir  Francis  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Marshalsea  Court,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas  Vasavor.  About 

Bacon.  c 
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this  time  he  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
profitable  post  of  Register  to  the  Star-chamber, 
granted  him  in  reversion  under  Elizabeth ;  and, 
in  1613,  on  the  advancement  of  Sir  Henry 
Hobart  to  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  he  was  made  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral.  The  functions  of  the  latter  office  requir¬ 
ing  frequent  attendance  in  the  house  of  lords, 
it  had  been  customary  to  consider  it  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  possession  of  a  seat  in  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but,  merely  from  considerations  of  per¬ 
sonal  respect,  this  indulgence  was  granted  to 
Sir  Francis.  In  some  of  the  state  trials  which 
came  before  the  courts  while  he  held  this  office, 
he  supported  the  government  in  the  oppressive 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  particularly  in  the 
Prosecution  of  Mr.  St.  John  for  writing  a  let¬ 
ter  against  benevolences,  and  of  Peacham,  a 
clergyman,  for  treasonable  passages  in  a  ser¬ 
mon  found  in  his  study,  but  never  preached, 
and,  as  some  said,  never  intended  to  be  preach¬ 
ed.  His  official  duty  was,  however,  on  many 
occasions  faithfully  and  meritoriously  perform¬ 
ed  ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  great  praise  for  his 
active  exertions  to  suppress  the  savage  practice 
of  duelling.  Upon  an  information  exhibited 
in  the  Star-chamber  against  Priest  and  Wright, 
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he  delivered  so  excellent  a  charge  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  ordered  it  to 
be  printed  and  published  with  the  decree  of  the 
court:  (see  this  Charge,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 
297,)  and  he  afterwards  prosecuted,  in  the 
Star-chamber,  Mr.  Markham,  for  sending  a 
challenge  to  Lord  Darcy. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  circumstances  were  *now 
affluent,  and  with  moderation  and  economy 
might  have  afforded  him  a  noble  independ¬ 
ence:  but  prodigality  rendered  him,  with  a 
large  income,  a  needy  man ;  and  ambition, 
which  aspired  at  the  first  dignity  in  the  law, 
prompted  him  to  descend  to  mean  services  and 
unwarrantable  artifices  to  obtain  it.  George 
Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  hav¬ 
ing  become  the  king’s  favourite,  Bacon  imme¬ 
diately  entered  into  a  strict  friendship  with 
him,  which,  though  at  first  equal  and  gene¬ 
rous,  as  fully  appears  from  an  excellent  letter  of 
advice  on  his  first  advancement,  (Works,  vol. 
iii.  p.  546,)  afterwards  degenerated,  on  the 
part  of  Bacon,  into  selfish  servility.  He  not 
only  shewed  peculiar  solicitude  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  honours  and  fortunes  of 
Villiers,  and  gave  him  proofs  of  particular 

kindness  in  his  official  capacity  as  attorney- 
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general,  but  submitted  to  the  degrading  servi¬ 
tude  of  acting  as  steward  to  the  estates  bestow¬ 
ed  upon  him  by  the  king.  In  order  to  secure 
his  favourite  object,  when  the  expected  death 
of  the  lord  chancellor  promised  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  succeeding,  Bacon  did  not  choose 
wholly  to  rely  upon  the  interest  which  his 
faithful  services  to  the  crown  might  have 
created  for  him  in  the  breast  of  his  royal 
master,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  his  majesty- 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  depreciate  the 
merit  of  those  men  who  might  probably  be 
thought  of  as  proper  to  fill  this  high  office,  and 
rested  his  own  claim  on  his  ready  obedience, 
and  his  power  of  influencing  the  lower  house 
of  parliament.  The  letter  so  fully  lays  open 
the  mind  of  Bacon  in  this  affair,  that  it  will  not 
be  improper  to  make  an  extract  from  it  of  con¬ 
siderable  length. 

- £t  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let  me  put 

you  the  present  case  truly.  If  you  take  my  Lord 
Coke,  this  will  follow:  first,  your  majesty  shall 
put  an  over-ruling  nature  into  an  over-ruling 
place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme;  next,  you 
shall  blunt  his  industry  in  matter  of  finances, 
which  seemeth  to  ami  at  another  place ;  and 
lastly,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters  for 
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your  majesty’s  saddle,  [f  you  take  my  Lord 
Hobart,  you  shall  have  a  judge  at  the  upper 
end  of  your  council-board,  and  another  at  the 
lower  end,  whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your 
prerogative  pent ;  for,  though  there  should  be 
emulation  between  them,  yet,  as  legists,  they 
will  agree  in  magnifying  that  wherein  they  are 
best.  He  is  no  statesman,  but  an  economist 
wholly  for  himself,  so  as  your  majesty  (more 
than  an  outward  form)  will  find  little  help  in 
him  for  the  business.  If  you  take  my  Lord 
Canterbury,  I  will  say  no  more,  but  the  chan¬ 
cellor’s  place  requires  a  whole  man ;  and  to  have 
both  jurisdictions,  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  that 
height,  is  fit  but  for  a  king.  For  myself,  I  can 
only  present  your  majesty  with  gloria  in  obse- 
quio:  yet  I  dare  promise  that,,  if  I  sit  in  that 
place,  your  business  shall  not  make  such  short 
turns  upon  you  as  it  doth,  but  when  a  direction 
is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued  and  performed; 
and  your  majesty  shall  only  be  troubled  with 
the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to  think  what 
you  would  have  done  in  chief,  and  not  how  for 
the  passages.  I  do  presume  also,  in  respect  of 
my  father’s  memory,  and  that  I  have  been  al¬ 
ways  gracious  in  the  lower  house,  I  have  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  gentry  of  England,  and  shall'  be  able 
c  3 
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to  do  some  good  effect  in  rectifying  that  body 
of  parliament-men,  which  is  cardo  rerum  ;  for, 
let  me  tell  your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the 
chancellor’s  place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity 
between  party  and  party,  that  same  r&gnumju- 
diciale ,  which,  since  my  father’s  time,  is  but  too 
much  enlarged,  concerneth  your  majesty  least, 
more  than  the  acquitting  of  your  conscience  for 
justice  ;  but  it  is  the  other  parts,  of  a  moderator 
amongst  your  counsel,  of  an  overseer  over  your 
judges,  of  a  planter  of  fit  justices  and  governors, 
in  the  country,  that  importeth  your  affairs,  and 

these  times  most.” - (Works,  vol.  iv.  p. 

607.) 

The  address  of  Bacon  in  this  business,  so 
near  his  heart,  succeeded;  and  in  March  1617, 
upon  the  resignation  of  the  aged  and  infirm 
Lord  Viscount  Brackley,  the  king  delivered  to 
him  the  seals,  with  the  title  of  lord  keeper,  af¬ 
ter  having  the  preceding  year  raised  him 
to  the  dignity  of  privy-counsellor.  A  letter, 
(Works,  vol.  iv.  letter  168,)  written  that  very 
day  to  the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  shews  that  he 
considered  himself  in  a  great  degree  indebted 
to  the  interest  of  that  nobleman  for  his  ad¬ 
vancement  to  these  honours.  They  were, 
shortly  afterwards,  succeeded  by  others:  in  the 
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beginning  of  1619,  he  was  created  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  and  Baron  of  Verulam, 
which  title  he  exchanged,  the  year  following, 
for  that  of  Viscount  of  St.  Albans :  circum¬ 
stances  which  it  may  be  sufficient  barely  to 
mention ;  for,  to  the  name  of  Francis  Bacon, 

.  titles  could  add  no  lustre ;  and  it  must  be 
added,  that  this  great  name  would  have  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  less  tarnished 
splendour,  had  it  never  been  decorated  with 
those  tinsel  ornaments.  To  the  seductions  of 
high  rank  and  station  Bacon  owed  every  blot 
which  stains  his  memory. 

For  four  years,  from  the  age  of  fifty-six,  Lord 
Verulam  enjoyed  the  gratification  of  occupying 
the  highest  department  in  the  law ;  but  it  soon 
proved  to  its  possessor  a  post  of  vexation  and 
disgrace,  rather  than  of  honour.  By  opposing, 
though  with  timidity,  the  proposed  treaty  of 
marriage  between  Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  he  displeased  the  king. 
By  interefering  to  prevent  a  marriage  between 
Sir  John  Villiers,  Buckingham’s  brother,  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke’s  daughter,  from  which  he 
apprehended  the  advancement  of  his  rival,  he 
gave  offence  to  the  favourite.  If  in  the  former 
measure  he  was  influenced  by  patriotic  motives. 
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it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  in  the  latter 
he  was  governed  by  an  unworthy  spirit  of  per¬ 
sonal  jealousy.  The  alienation  which  this  op¬ 
position  occasioned  was,  however,  removed; 
the  king  again  admitted  the  lord  keeper  to  his 
confidence,  conferred  upon  him  the  honours  al¬ 
ready  specified;,  and  Buckingham  corresponded 
with  him  apparently  with  the  same  cordiality  as 
before.  In  truth,  neither  the  king'nor  his  fa¬ 
vourite  had  much  cause  of  personal  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  chancellor.  His  new  honours 
prompted  him  to  serve  his  master’s  private  in* 
terest  with  increasing  assiduity,  and,  though  he 
sometimes  checked  the  rapacity  of  Buckingham 
by  refusing  grants  which  he  recommended,  he 
in  numerous  instances  encouraged  it  by  affixing 
the  great  seal  to  patents  which  were  evidently 
intended  as  intruments  of  extortion.  On  this 
account,  however,  and  on  others  in  which  his 
own  lucrative  advantage  was  the  immediate  ob¬ 
ject,  his  country  had  great  reason  to  complain, 
and  national  j  ustice  at  length  demanded  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  his  conduct. 

The  parliament  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1621,  James  had  called  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  legal  supplies,  entered  into  an 
early  and  minute  examination  of  the  grievances 
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which  had  arisen  from  the  grants  of  licences  and 
patents,  under  the  pretext  of  which  large  sums 
of  money  had  been  exacted.  These  grievances 
the  commons  represented  to  the  king,  who  ex¬ 
pressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  administration  might  be  correct¬ 
ed,  and  said  before  all  the  members  of  the  house, 
“  Spare  none,  where  you  find  just  cause  to  pu¬ 
nish.”  With  this  encouragement,  from  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  monopolies  they  proceeded  to  other 
acts  of  public  justice ;  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  examining  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  courts  of  law  and  equity.  A  petition  had, 
a  short  time  before,  been  presented  to  the  king 
by  one  Wrenham,  against  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
complaining  of  injury  in  a  decree  of  the  court 
of  chancery  ;  and  though,  upon  examining  the 
grounds  of  the  suggestion,  the  chancellor  was 
in  this  instance  exculpated,  suspicion  was 
awakened ;  new  complaints  arose,  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry 
materials  of  accusation.  The  business  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  house  of  lords.  Before  their  select 
committee  were  brought  above  twenty  distinct 
charges  of  corruption  and  bribery,  to  the  amount 
of  several  thousand  pounds  ;  of  which  presents 
some  indeed  were  received  after  the  decree  was 
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passed,  but  several  before,  or  while  the  cause  was 
depending.  The  chancellor,  who  wished  to  es¬ 
cape  an  inquiry  which  he  was  not  prepared  to 
meet,  made  application  to  the  king,  both  by  let¬ 
ter  and  person,  earnestly  entreating  his  favour 
and  protection.  The  king,  who  had  shed  tears 
on  the  first  news  of  the  chancellor’s  perilous 
situation,  received  him  with  affection ;  and  he 
gave  him  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  desire  to 
rescue  him  from  disgrace,  by  procuring,  proba¬ 
bly  at  the  chancellor’s  request,  a  short  recess  of 
parliament.  Things  were,  however,  rather  ag¬ 
gravated  than  softened  by  this  expedient ;  for 
every  day  brought  new  grounds  of  accusation, 
and  heightened  the  public  clamour.  Conscious 
of  guilt,  instead  of  attempting  a  formal  defence, 
the  humbled  culprit  determined  to  avoid  the 
confusion  and  mortification  of  a  minute  inquiry 
bJ  a  general  confession  ;  and  in  a  submissive 
letter  to  the  house  of  lords,  in  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  critical  situation,  his  accustomed 
eloquence  is  most  eminently  displayed,  he  casts 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  his  peers,  and  en¬ 
treats  that  his  sentence  may  not  be  extended  be¬ 
yond  his  dismission  from  the  high  office  which 
lie  had  disgraced.  The  lords,  however,  insisted 
upon  a  particular  confession  respecting  each  ar- 
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tide  of  bribery  and  corruption  of  which  he  waS 
accused.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  April, 
the  chancellor  sent  to  the  house  a  full  and  par¬ 
ticular  confession  and  submission,  in  which,  of 
the  twenty-three  articles  of  corruption  with 
which  he  was  charged,  though  he  extenuated 
some  on  the  plea  that  the  present  was  received 
after  the  suit  was  ended,  he  acknowledged  the 
greater  part,  again  throwing  himself  on  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  house.  When  he  was  asked,  whether 
the  confession  which  had  been  read  was  sub¬ 
scribed  by  his  own  hand,  lie  replied,  “  It  is  my 
act,  my  hand,  my  heart ;  I  beseech  your  lord- 
ships  to  be  merciful  to  a  broken  reed.”  The 
chancellor’s  delinquency,  however,  was  so  hei¬ 
nous,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  inflict  upon 
him  a  severe  penalty ;  and  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king’s  plea¬ 
sure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place, 
or  employment,  and  never  again  to  sit  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  or  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court. 

The  punishment  was  heavy ;  and  it  must  ever 
be  regretted  that  it  was  incurred  by  a  man 
whose  talents  have  commanded  the  admiration 
of  the  world :  but  no  sufficient  evidence  appears 
to  prove  that  the  rigour  of  the  sentence  was  to 
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be  imputed  to  any  other  cause  than  the  strict 
exercise  of  justice.  Lord  chancellor  Bacon 
might  not  perhaps  be  guilty  of  any  flagrant  in¬ 
fringement  of  equity  in  his  official  decrees ;  he 
might  pass  just  decisions  even  against  the  very 
persons  who  had  bribed  him  ;  but  a  bribe  was 
not  a  likely  means  of  guiding  him  to  an  equita¬ 
ble  judgment:  and  where  it  produced  no  effect, 
the  persons  from  whom  he  received  the  wages 
of  iniquity  might  have  some  reason  to  complain. 
This  great  man  was  not,  it  is  true,  chargeable 
with  the  sordid  vice  of  avarice :  he  was  not 
tempted  to  receive  dishonourable  gratuities  by 
the  desire  of  accumulating  wealth,  but  from  the 
false  ambition  of  supporting  the  splendor  of  rank 
and  office:  he  may  even  be  pitied  for  the  facility 
with  which  he  suffered  his  servants  to  become 
the  instruments  of  his  ruin:  and  the  situation 
to  which  he  was  reduced  was  truly  lamentable, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  as  he  was 
passing  through  a  hall  where  several  of  his  re¬ 
tinue  rose  up  to  salute  him,  he  said  to  them  sar¬ 
castically,  “  Sit  down,  my  masters ;  your  rise 
has  been  my  fall.”  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  he  himself  confessed,  that  he  was 
exceeding  culpable  in  encouraging  those  exac¬ 
tions  of  his  servants,  which  occasioned  one  prin- 
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cipal  article  of  his  accusation ;  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  doubt,  that  such  an  example  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  as  was  exhibited  by  this  great  man  in  an 
office  of  the  first  responsibility,  was  an  injurious 
attack  upon  public  virtue,  for  which  no  penalty 
could  sufficiently  atone.  In  order  to  palliate 
Lord  Bacon’s  criminality,  it  has  been  insinuated 
that  he  was  given  up  to  parliamentary  rigour  by 
the  king,  in  order  to  screen  his  favourite  from 
the  vengeance  which  threatened  him,  and  that 
“  Lord  St.  Albans  was  made  the  scape-goat  of 
Buckingham and,  in  support  of  this  supposi¬ 
tion,  a  reference  has  been  made  to  a  story  told 
by  Bushel,  his  lordship’s  servant,  that  the  king, 
to  prevent  an  unwelcome  disclosure  of  facts  to 
the  discredit  of  his  favourite,  gave  his  positive 
advice  to  the  chancellor  not  to  make  his  defence 
before  the  lords,  promising  to  screen  him  in  the 
last  determination,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  done, 
to  make  him  in  the  issue  ample  retribution.  But 
Bushel,  who  in  the  Fleet-prison  published  a 
speech  of  Lord  Bacon’s,  which  is  allowed  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  fictitious,  relates  so  many 
improbable  stories,  that  his  testimony  requires 
the  support  of  other  evidence ;  and,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  his  account  is  invalidated  by  the  ge¬ 
neral  instructions  which  the  king  gave  his  par- 
Bacon.  cl 
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liament  to  pursue  their  inquiry  without  re¬ 
straint,  and  by  his  order,  already  mentioned, 
for  proroguing  parliament,  “  to  try  if  time 
could  mitigate  the  displeasure,  which  in  both 
houses  was  strong  against  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  to  which  may  be  added  Lord  Bacon’s 
own  testimony,  who,  when  he  resigned  the 
seals,  took  the  blame  wholly  upon  himself,  ac¬ 
knowledging,  that  what  the  king  had  given, 
his  own  misconduct  had  taken  away.  “  Rex 
dedit,  culpa  abstulit.” 

From  the  highly  culpable  and  justly  degraded 
statesman,  we  revert  with  pleasure  to  the  uni¬ 
versally  applauded  and  truly  illustrious  philo¬ 
sopher.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  avocations 
of  his  high  office,  Lord  Bacon  found  leisure  for 
study.  In  the  year  1620  he  presented  the  world 
with  a  work,  ■which  he  had  been  twelve  years 
in  completing,  his  “  Novum  Organ  urn,”  the  se¬ 
cond  part  of  his  grand  “  Installation  of  the 
Sciences.”  When  driven  from  a  court  into  soli¬ 
tude,  he  returned  with  ardour  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
under  the  discouragement  of  public  censure, 
under  a  heavy  incumbrance  of  debt,  and  under 
the  still  greater  pressure  of  self-reproach,  he 
yet  retained  so  much  vigour  of  intellect,  and 
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warmth  of  fancy,  as  to  be  capable  of  producing 
writings  of  singular  merit  in  history,  morals, 
and  philosophy.  In  the  latter  department  espe¬ 
cially,  the  originality  of  his^  genius  never  for¬ 
sook  him ;  and  his  last  pieces  were  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  great  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
science,  which  he  had  conceived  in  his  youth, 
and  of  which  he  had  never  lost  sight  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  life.  In  his 
humiliated  state,  he  found  some  comfort  in  com¬ 
paring  his  condition  with  that  of  three  great 
men  of  antiquity,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  Se¬ 
neca,  all  of  whom,  after  occupying  high  stations 
in  their  respective  countries,  had  fallen  into  de¬ 
linquency,  and  been  banished  into  retirement, 
where  they  consoled  themselves  with  letters  and 
philosophy.  These  examples,  as  he  himself  de¬ 
clares,  confirmed  him  in  the  resolution,  to  which 
he  was  otherwise  inclined,  of  devoting  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  time  to  writing.  Even  yet, 
however,  neither  philosophy  nor  experience 
had  perfectly  taught  Lord  Bacon  the  lesson  of 
moderation.  After  his  release  from  the  Tower, 
which  was  soon  granted  him,  and  the  entire  re¬ 
mission  of  his  sentence,  which  was  by  degrees 
obtained,  when  the  king’s  indulgence  settled 
upon  him  a  pension  of  12001.  a  year,  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  grant  which  he  retained  of  6001.  a 
year  from  the  alienation  office,  and  7001.  a 
year,  which  he  enjoyed  from  his  own  estate,  he 
still  lived  at  a  great  expense,  and  sometimes  ap¬ 
peared  in  splendor.  It  is  said,  that  the  prince, 
one  day  observing,  near  London,  a  coach  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  considerable  number  of  people  on 
horseback,  was  told,  on  inquiry,  that  it  was 
Lord  St.  Albans,  attended  by  his  friends;  upon 
which  his  highness  said,  “  Well,  do  what  we 
can,  this  man  scorns  to  go  out  like  a  snuff.”  It 
was  no  inconsiderable  aggravation  of  the  folly 
of  this  prodigality,  that  he  wras  still  encumber¬ 
ed  with  a  heavy  load  of  debt:  though  about  the 
time  of  his  fall,  he  found  means  to  discharge 
arrears  to  the  amount  of  80001.  he  died  in  debt 
upwards  of  22,0001.  It  is  not  surprising,  that, 
with  so  many  causes  of  mortification  and  re¬ 
gret,  external  and  internal,  Lord  Bacon  should 
be  capable  of  exercising  the  virtue  of  humility. 
It  was  a  very  natural  and  becoming  reply  which 
he  made  to  the  French  embassador,  who,  upon 
reading  a  French  translation  of  his  Essays,  paid 
him  the  fulsome  compliment  of  comparing  him  to 
angels,  of  whom  he  had  heard  much,  but  whom 
he  had  never  seen  :  “  If  the  politeness  of  others 
compare  me  to  an  angel,  my  own  infirmities  re- 
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mind  me  that  I  am  a  man.”  But  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  as  a  striking  instance  of  self-command, 
and  a  singular  proof  of  the  perpetual  predomi¬ 
nancy  of  the  love  of  science  in  the  mind  of  this 
great  man,  that,  on  receiving  from  a  friend 
an  account  of  the  failure  of  an  application  at 
court  for  some  important  favour,  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  dictating  to  his  chaplain  an  ac¬ 
count  of  some  experiments  in  philosophy,  he 
calmly  said,  “  Be  it  so  !”  then  dismissing  hi* 
friend  with  thanks  for  his  service,  he  turned  to 
the  chaplain,  saying,  “  Well,  sir,  if  that  busi¬ 
ness  will  not  succeed,  let  us  go  on  with  this, 
which  is  in  our  power;”  and  continued  to 
dictate  to  him,  for  some  hours,  without  he¬ 
sitation  of  speech,  or  apparent  interruption 
of  thought. 

Lord  Bacon  pursued  his  philosophical  re¬ 
searches  to  the  last,  in  the  midst  of  bodily  in¬ 
firmities,  brought  on  by  intense  study,  by  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  business,  and,  above  all,  by  anguish 
of  mind.  In  the  winter  of  1625  he  found  his 
health  and  spirits  much  impaired ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  he  made  an  excur¬ 
sion  into  the  country,  to  try  some  experiments 
on  the  preservation  of  bodies.  Having  probably 

exposed  himself  imprudently  to  noxious  effluvia, 
d  3 
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he  was  suddenly  seized  with  pains  in  his  head 
and  stomach,  which  obliged  him  to  stop  at  the 
Earl  of  Arundel’s  house  at  Highgate.  Here 
he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and,  after  a  week’s  ill¬ 
ness,  expired  on  the  9th  of  April,  1626,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  no  memorial  remains  of  the  last  hours  of 
this  philosopher,  except  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  nobleman  under  whose  roof  he  died,  in 
which  he  compares  himself  to  the  elder  Pliny, 
Avho  lost  his  life  by  approaching  too  near  to 
Mount  Vesuvius  during  an  eruption.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael’s  church, 
within  the  precincts  of  Old  Verulam.  Verses  to 
his  memory  were  written  in  various  languages 
by  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge;  but  the  most  honourable  memo¬ 
rial  of  this  great  man  is  found  in  his  immortal 
writings. 

In  order  to  j  udge  of  the  nature,  and  estimate 
the  value  of  Lord  Bacon’s  philosophical  works, 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  he  came  into  the 
world  at  a  period  when  the  study  of  abstract 
notions  and  words  had  almost  entirely  excluded 
the  study  of  nature.  Aristotle  had  obtained  su¬ 
preme  authority  in  the  schools;  and  his  logic, 
physics,  and  metaphysics,  were  the  chief  guides 
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in  all  scholastic  labours:  Men  were  lost  in  a 
labyrinth  of  definitions,  distinctions,  and  dispu¬ 
tations,  and  wasted  their  time  in  speculations 
altogether  barren  and  useless.  A  few  bold  ad¬ 
venturers  had,  indeed,  deserted  the  fairy  regions 
of  metaphysics  to  tread  the  solid  ground  of  na¬ 
ture,  and,  particularly,  the  fields  of  natural  know¬ 
ledge  had  been  cultivated  and  improved  by  friar 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  others.  But 
there  was  still  wanting  a  great  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  mind,  which  could  survey  the  whole  region 
of  science,  examine  the  foundations  of  former 
systems  of  philosophy,  and  suggest  a  surer  and 
more  advantageous  method  of  pursuing  know¬ 
ledge.  Such  a  commanding  genius  Bacon  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  to  him  exclusively  belongs  the  praise 
of  having  invented,  methodised,  and  carried  for¬ 
ward  to  considerable  maturity,  a  general  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  natural  science  by  the  only 
sure  method  of  experiment.  With  a  mind  prompt 
in  invention,  patient  in  inquiry,  and  subtle  in 
discrimination,  neither  affecting  novelty  nor  idol¬ 
izing  antiquity,  he  formed,  and  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  executed  his  grand  plan,  “  The  Instauration 
of  Sciences.”  This  plan  comprehended  six  parts. 
Of  these,  the  first  is  his  excellent  treatise,  enti¬ 
tled  “  The  Advancement  of  Learning.”  Here 
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he  takes  a  survey  of  the  whole  region  of  know¬ 
ledge,  in  its  several  provinces ;  classes  the  sci¬ 
ences  and  arts  under  leading  heads,  according  to 
the  three  faculties  of  the  soul,  memory,  fancy, 
understanding ;  observes  wherein  each  part  has 
hitherto  been  deficient  or  erroneous  ;  and  sug¬ 
gests  proper  means  for  supplying  omissions,  and 
rectifying  errors.  Of  this  work,  the  author,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  modestly  says, 
that  he  was  herein  contented  to  awake  better 
spirits,  being  himself  like  a  bell-ringer,  who  is 
first  up  to  call  others  to  church.  The  second 
part  is  the  “  Novum  Organ  urn,”  or  new  method 
of  employing  the  reasoning  faculties  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth.  Dissatisfied  with  the  syllogistic 
mode  of  reasoning,  as  a  mere  instrument  of  dis¬ 
putation,  and  finding  no  certainty  in  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  systems  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  au¬ 
thor  in  this  work  recommends  and  explains  the 
slow  and  severe,  but  alone  satisfactory  method  of 
induction,  in  which  natural  objects  are  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  test  of  observation  and  experiment,  in 
order  to  furnish  certain  facts,  as  the  foundation 
of  general  truths.  The  “  Sylva  Sylvarum,”  or 
History  of  Nature,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
third  part,  in  which  this  great  experimentalist 
leads  the  way,  by  furnishing  materials  upon 
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which  the  organ,  or  instrument,  which  he  has 
provided  for  the  investigation  of  nature,  may  be 
employed.  In  this  repository,  facts  and  pheno¬ 
mena  are  loosely  thrown  together,  and  original 
observations  are  made  on  various  branches 
of  natural  knowledge,  which,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  correct,  are  valuable,  as  a  pattern  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  researches  should  be  pur¬ 
sued.  In  the  fourth  part,  entitled  “  Scala  Intel¬ 
lect's,”  a  series  of  steps  is  pointed  out,  by  which 
the  understanding  may  regularly  ascend  in  its 
philosophical  inquiries ;  this  work  is  evidently 
intended  as  a  particular  application  and  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  author’s  method  of  philosophising. 
Of  the  fifth  part,  “  Anticipationes  Philoso- 
phicse,”  intended  to  contain  philosophical  hints 
and  suggestions,  nothing  is  left  but  the  title  and 
scheme.  The  sixth  part,  in  which  the  universal 
principles  of  natural  knowledge,  drawn  from  ex¬ 
periments,  should  be  exhibited  in  a  regular  and 
complete  system,  the  author  despaired  of  being 
able  himself  to  accomplish.  The  grand  edifice, 
of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation,  he  left  to 
be  finished  by  the  united  and  continued  labours 
of  philosophers  in  future  ages.  Among  the  more 
popular  works  which  Lord  Bacon  has  left,  the 
principal  are,  his  History  of  Henry  VII.,  which, 
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though  not  unjustly  charged  with  partiallity,  as 
a  literary  performance  may  be  justly  admired 
for  vigour  of  conception,  and  strength  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  his  treatise  “  Of  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Ancients,”  in  which  he  endeavours,  perhaps 
with  more  ingenuity  than  solidity,  to  unveil  the 
hidden  sense  of  the  fables  of  antiquity ;  his 
“  Moral  Essays,”  in  which  a  great  variety  of 
just  reflections  and  original  thoughts,  on  sub¬ 
jects  which,  to  use  the  author’s  own  phrase, 
“  come  home  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms,” 
are  forcibly,  but  often,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  times,  quaintly,  expressed,  and  are  enliven¬ 
ed  by  happy  illustrations  of  various  kinds  ;  and 
his  law  tracts,  speeches,  letters,  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  papers,  relative  to  personal  or  public 
affairs,  which  abound  with  curious  and  interest¬ 
ing  matter.  These  valuable  writings,  which  were 
gradually  collected,  have  been  repeatedly  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  continent  in  Latin.  An  edition  was 
given  of  them,  in  folio,  at  Francfort,  in  1665, 
and  another,  by  Arnold,  at  Leipsic,  in  1694. 
They  have  passed  through  several  editions,  both 
separately  and  collectively,  in  English  :  they 
were  published  in  1740,  in  four  volumes,  folio; 
but  the  most  complete  edition  is  that  printed  in 
London  in  1778,  in  five  volumes,  quarto. 
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It  is  a  singular  example  of  the  confidence 
with  which  original  genius  reposes  upon  the 
iperit  of  its  own  productions,  and  assures  itself 
of  posthumous  fame,  that  Lord  Bacon  inserted 
in  his  last  will  the  following  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  :  “  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  fo¬ 
reign  nations ;  and  to  my  own  countrymen, 
after  some  time  be  passed  over.”  When  young, 
he  formed  the  grand  conception  that  he  was 
horn  to  benefit  mankind :  in  his  letter  to  Fulgen- 
tio  he  styled  himself  the  servant  of  posterity ; 
in  all  his  philosophical  labours,  he  to  the  latest 
hour  of  his  life  considered  himself  in  this  light ; 
and  succeeding  ages  have  abundantly  proved 
that  he  was  not  mistaken.  The  ever-increasing 
pile  of  natural  knowledge,  which  philosophers, 
following  his  method  of  experimental  investiga¬ 
tion,  have  been  enabled  to  raise,  is  an  eternal 
monument  to  his  memory,  on  which  distant  pos¬ 
terity  will  read  this  inscription:  Bacon,  the  fa¬ 
ther  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY.  The 
moral  defects  which  were  interwoven  with  intel¬ 
lectual  excellencies  in  his  character,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  disguise  or  forget,  and  in  vain  to  palli¬ 
ate.  The  nobler  were  his  conceptions,  the  more 
culpable  was  his  obliquity  of  conduct.  Flaws 
are  most  to  be  regretted  in  the  most  precious 
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gems.  When  ire  meet  with  a  Bacon  disgracing 
himself  by  servility,  ingratitude,  •  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  nothing  remains  but  to  lament  such  morti¬ 
fying  instances  of  human  frailty,  and  to  take 
care  to  draw  from  the  instructive  fact  the  right 
moral  inference.  In  the  present  case,  instead 
of  hastily  concluding  that  superior  talents  are 
rather  to  be  dreaded  than  desired,  as  Pope 
seems  to  have  done  when  he  wrote, 

“  If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shin’d, 

The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest,  of  mankind  ?’ 


we  should  infer  the  infinite  superiority  of  the 
pursuits  of  intellect  above  those  of  ambition. 
Had  Bacon  been  contented  with  being  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  without  aspiring  after  the  honours  of  a 
statesman  and  a  courtier,  he  would  have  been  a 
greater  and  a  happier  man. 
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Francis  BACON,  Baron  ofVerulam,  Viscount 
of  St.  Alban,  and  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
ornaments  of  his  age,  and  among  the  moderns  the  first 
great  reformer  of  philosophy,  was  born  in  London  on 
the  22d  of  January,  1561.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and 
of  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  eminent 
for  her  skill  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His 
childhood  afforded  strong  indications  of  a  vigour  of 
intellect  above  the  common  level.  When  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  he  readily  and  smart¬ 
ly  replied,  ‘  just  two  years  younger  than  your  Majes¬ 
ty’s  happy  reign.’  The  Queen  was  so  well  pleased 
with  this  sprightly  compliment  from  a  child,  that  she 
afterwards  frequently  amused  herself  with  talking  with 
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him,  and  asking  him  questions,  and  pleasantly  called 
him  her  young  Lord  Keeper.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  entered  a  student  atTrinity-college,  Cambridge: 
and  made  such  incredible  progress  in  his  studies,  that, 
before  he  was  sixteen,  he  had  not  only  run  through 
the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  then 
taught,  but  began  to  perceive  those  imperfections  in 
the  reigning  philosophy,  which  he  afterwards  so  effec¬ 
tually  exposed,  and  thereby  not  only  overturned  that 
tyranny  which  prevented  the  progress  of  true  know¬ 
ledge,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  that  free  and  useful 
philosophy,  which  has  since  opened  a  way  to  so  many 
glorious  discoveries.  On  his  leaving  the  university, 
his  father  sent  him  to  France  ;  where,  before  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  general  view  of  the 
state  of  Europe  :  but  Sir  Nicholas  dying,  he  was 
obliged  suddenly  to  return  to  England  ;  when  he  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  at 
Gray’s  Inn.  At  this  period,  the  famous  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  could  distinguish  merit,  and  who  passionately 
loved  it,  entered  into  an  intimate  friendship  with  him, 
zealously  attempted,  though  without  success,  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  the  office  of  queen’s  solicitor  :  and,  in  order 
to  comfort  his  friend  under  the  disappointment,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  a  present  of  land  to  the  value  of  18C0ri 
Bacon,  notwithstanding  the  friendship  of  so  great  a 
person  ;  notwithstanding  the  number  and  power  g; 
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his  own  relations ;  and,  above  all,  notwithstanding 
the  early  prepossession  of  her  majesty  in  his  favour, 
met  with  many  obstacles  to  his  preferment  during 
her  reign.  In  particular  his  enemies  represented 
him  as  a  speculative  man,  whose  head  was  filled  with 
philosophical  notions,  and  therefore  more  likely  to 
perplex  than  forward  public  business.  It  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  Lord  Treasurer  Bur¬ 
leigh  obtained  for  him  the  reversion  of  register  to  the 
star-chamber,  worth  about  £1600  a  year,  which  place 
fell  to  him  about  twenty  years  after.  Neither  did  he 
obtain  any  other  preferment  in  all  this  reign;  though 
if  obedience  to  a  sovereign  in  what  must  be  the  most 
disagreeable  of  all  offices,  viz.  the  casting  reflections  on 
a  deceased  friend,  entitled  him,  he  might  have  claimed 
it.  The  people  were  so  clamorous  even  against  the 
queen  herself  on  the  death  of  Essex,  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  This  was  assigned  to  Bacon,  which  brought  on 
him  universal  censure,  nay  his  very  life  was  threat¬ 
ened.  Upon  the  accession  of  King  James,  he  was 
soon  raised  to  considerable  honours:  and  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Scotland 
and  England,  which  the  king  so  passionately  desired. 
In  1616,  he  was  sworn  one  of  the  privy  council.  He 
then  applied  himself  to  the  reducing  and  recomposing 
the  laws  of  England.  He  distinguished  himself,  when 
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attorney-general,  by  his  endeavours  to  restrain  the 
custom  of  duels,  then  very  frequent :  and  in  1618, 
was  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  1618, 
he  was  made  lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  created 
Lord  Verulam.  In  the  midst  of  these  honours  and 
applauses,  and  multiplicity  of  business,  he  forgot  not 
his  philosophy :  but,  in  1620,  published  his  great  work, 
entitled  Novum  Organum.  We  find  by  several  letters 
of  his,  that  he  thought  convening  of  Parliaments  was 
the  best  expedient  for  the  king  and  people.  In  1621, he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  St  Alban,  and 
appeared  with  the  greatest  splendour  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  parliament.  But  he  was  soon  after  sur¬ 
prised  with  a  melancholy  reverse  of  fortune.  For, 
about  the  12th  of  March,  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons  was  appointed  to  inspect  the  abuses  of  the 
courts  of  justice.  The  first  thing  they  fell  upon  was 
bribery  and  corruption,  of  which  the  lord  chancellor 
was  accused.  For  that  very  year  complaints  being 
made  to  the  house  of  commons  of  his  lordship  having 
received  bribes,  those  complaints  were  sent  up  to  the 
house  of  lords ;  and  new  ones  being  daily  made  of  a 
like  nature,  things  soon  grew  too  high  to  be  got  over. 
The  king  found  it  w&s  impossible  to  save  both  his 
chancellor,  who  was  openly  accused  of  corruption,  and 
Buckingham,  his  favourite,  who  was  secretly  and  there¬ 
fore  more  dangerously  attacked  as  the  encourager  of 
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whatever  was  deemed  most  illegal  and  oppressive.  He 
therefore  forced  the  former  to  abandon  his  defence, 
giving  him  positive  advice  to  submit  himself  to  his 
peers,  and  promising  upon  his  princely  word  to  screen 
him  in  the  last  determination,  or,  if  that  could  not  be, 
to  reward  him  afterwards  with  ample  retribution  of  fa¬ 
vour.  The  chancellor,  though  he  foresaw  his  approach¬ 
ing  ruin,  if  he  did  not  plead  for  himself,  resolved  to 
obey ;  and  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1621, 
gave  judgment  against  him,  ‘  That  he  should  be  fined 
40,000 1,  and  remain  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the 
king’s  pleasure  ;  that  he  should  for  ever  be  incapable 
of  any  office,  place,  or  employment,  in  the  state  or 
common-wealth ;  and  that  he  should  never  sit  in  par¬ 
liament,  or  come  within  the^verge  of  the  court.’  The 
fault  which,  next  to  his  ingratitude  to  Essex,  thus  tar¬ 
nished  the  glory  of  this  illustrious  man,  is  said  to  have 
principally  proceeded  from  an  indulgence  to  his  ser¬ 
vants,  who  made  a  corrupt  use  of  it.  One  day,  during 
his  trial,  passing  through  a  room  where  several  of 
his  domestics  were  sitting,  upon  their  rising  up 
to  salute  him,  he  said,  ‘  Sit  down,  my  masters, 
your  rise  hath  been  my  fall.’  Stephens,  p.  54.  And 
we  are  told  by  Rushworth,  in  his  historical  collections, 
‘  That  he  treasured  up  nothing  for  himself  or  family, 
but  was  over-indulgent  to  his  servants,  and  connived 
at  their  takings,  and  their  ways  betrayed  him  to  that 
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error;  they  were  profuse  and  expensive,  and  had  at 
their  command  whatever  he  was  master  of.  The 
gifts  were  taken  for  the  most  part  for  interlocutory 
orders;  his  decrees  were  generally  made  with  so 
much  equity,  that  though  gifts  rendered  him  sus¬ 
pected  for  injustice,  yet  never  any  decree  made  by 
him  was  reversed  as  unjust.’  It  was  peculiar  to  this 
great  man,  (say  the  authors  of  the  Biog.  Brit.)  to  have 
nothing  narrow  or  selfish  in  his  composition  :  he  gave 
away  without  concern  whatever  he  possessed ;  and 
believing  other  men  of  the  same  mould,  he  received 
with  as  little  consideration.  He  retired,  after  a  short 
imprisonment,  from  the  engagements  of  an  active 
life,  to  which  he  had  been  called  much  against  his 
genius,  to  the  shade  of  the  contemplative  one,  which 
he  had  always  loved.  The  king  remitted  his  fine,  and 
he  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the  first  year  of 
King  Charles  I.  It  appears  from  the  works  com¬ 
posed  during  his  retirement,  that  his  thoughts  were 
still  free,  vigorous,  and  noble.  The  last  five  years  of 
his  life  he  devoted  wholly  to  his  studies.  In  his 
recess  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  English 
and  Latin  works.  He  expired  on  the  9th  of  April, 
■1626,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Michael’s  church,  St. 
Alban’s,  according  to  the  direction  of  his  last  will, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
Meautys,  formerly  his  secretary,  and  afterward  clerk 
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ef  the  privy-council  under  two  kings.  A  complete 
edition  of  this  great  man’s  works  -was  published  at 
London  in  the  year  1740.  Addison  has  said  of  him, 
‘  That  he  had  the  sound,  distinct,  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Aristotle,  with  all  the  beautiful  light 
graces  and  embellishments  of  Cicero.’  The  honour¬ 
able  Mr.  W alpole  calls  him  the  Prophet  of  Arts,  which 
Newton  -was  afterwards  to  reveal ;  and  adds,  that  his 
genius  and  his  works  will  be  universally  admired  as 
long  as  science  exists.  ‘  As  long  as  ingratitude  and 
adulation  are  despicable,  so  long  shall  we  lament  the 
depravity  of  this  great  man’s  heart.  Alas !  that  he 
who  could  command  immortal  fame,  should  have 
stooped  to  the  little  ambition  of  power.’  And  ano¬ 
ther  great  character  further  says,  ‘  The  faculties  of 
his  mind  were  great  and  happily  united  ;  for  his  ima¬ 
gination,  memory,  and  reason,  were  all  extraordinary. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  study,  and  found  himself  bet¬ 
ter  turned  for  that  than  for  any  thing  else:  as  having 
a  mind  quick  and  ready  to  perceive  the  correspondence 
of  things;  fixed  and  intent  to  discover  their  nicer 
difference  ;  and  this  joined  with  a  love  of  equity;  a 
patience  of  doubting  ;  a  pleasure  in  contemplation ;  a 
backwardness  in  assenting ;  a  readiness  in  acknowledg¬ 
ing  an  error ;  and  a  scrupulous  exactness  in  disposing 
and  methodizing  ;  at  the  same  time  neither  affecting 
novelty,  nor  adoring  antiquity ;  but  hating  all  kinds 
of  imposture  and  delusion. 
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‘  To  consider  him  in  his  philosophical  capacity, 
history  scarce  affords  us  a  proper  philosopher  where¬ 
with  to  compare  him. 

‘  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  men  of  a  different  cast ; 
they  did  not  pay  so  great  a  regard  to  truth  and  utility; 
nor  instructed  mankind  so  justly ;  nor  opened  the 
hidden  veins  of  science  so  successfully;  nor  taught 
the  art  of  philosophical  invention  so  happily,  as  Lord 
Bacon.’ 


PREFATORY  EPISTLES. 


TO  MR.  ANTHONY  BACON, 

HIS  DEAR  BROTHER. 

Loving  and  beloved  brother,  I  do  now  like  some 
that  have  an  orchard  ill  neighboured,  that  gather 
their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent  stealing.  These 
fragments  of  my  conceits  were  going  to  print :  to  la¬ 
bour  the  stay  of  them  had  been  troublesome,  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  interpretation ;  to  let  them  pass  had  been  to 
adventure  the  wrong  they  might  receive  by  untrue 
copies,  or  by  some  garnishment  which  it  might  please 
any  that  should  set  them  forth  to  bestow  upon  them  ; 
therefore  I  held  it  best  discretion  to  publish  them  my¬ 
self,  as  they  passed  long  ago  from  my  pen,  without 
any  further  disgrace  than  the  weakness  of  the  author  ; 
and  as  I  did  ever  hold,  there  might  be  as  great  a  va¬ 
nity  in  retiring  and  withdrawing  men’s  conceits  (ex¬ 
cept  they  be  of  some  nature)  from  the  world,  as  in 
obtruding  them ;  so  in  these  particulars  I  have  played 
myself  the  inquisitor,  and  find  nothing  to  my  under- 
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standing  in  them  contrary  or  infectious  to  the  state  of 
religion  or  manners,  but  rather,  as  I  suppose,  medi- 
cinable  :  only  I  dislike  now  to  put  them  out,  because 
they  will  be  like  the  late  new  halfpence,  which  though 
the  silver  were  good,  yet  the  pieces  were  small ;  but 
since  they  would  not  stay  with  their  master,  but  would 
needs  travel  abroad,  I  have  preferred  them  to  you  that 
are  next  myself ;  dedicating  them,  such  as  they  are,  to 
our  love,  in  the  depth  whereof,  I  assure  you,  I  some¬ 
times  wish  your  infirmities  translated  upon  myself, 
that  her  majesty  might  have  the  service  of  so  active 
and  able  a  mind  ;  and  I  might  be  with  excuse  con¬ 
fined  to  these  contemplations  and  studies,  for  which 
I  am  fittest :  so  commend  I  you  to  the  preservation 
sf  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Y our  entire  loving  brother, 

FRAN.  BACON. 


From  my  Chamber  at  Grays  Inn , 
this  30 th  of  January,  1597. 
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TO  MY  LOVING  BROTHER, 

SIR  JOHN  CONSTABLE,  KNIGHT . 


My  last  Essays  I  dedicated  to  my  dear  brother, 
Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God.  Looking 
among  my  papers  this  vacation,  I  found  others  of 
the  same  nature :  which  if  I  myself  shall  not  suffer 
to  be  lost,  it  seemeth  the  world  will  not,  by  the  often 
printing  of  the  former.  Missing  my  brother  I  found 
you  next ;  in  respect  of  bond,  both  of  near  alliance, 
and  of  straight  friendship  and  society,  and  particularly 
of  communication  in  studies;  wherein  I  must  acknow¬ 
ledge  myself  beholden  to  you :  for  as  my  business 
found  rest  in  my  contemplations,  so  my  contem¬ 
plations  ever  found  rest  in  your  loving  conference  and 
judgment !  so  wishing  you  all  good,  I  remain 

Your  loving  brother  and  friend, 
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FRAN.  BACON. 
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Right  Honourable  my  very  good  Lord 

THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 

His  Grace  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Solomon-  says,  ‘  A  good  name  is  as  a  precious 
ointment ;’  and  I  assure  myself  such  will  your  Grace’s 
name  be  with  posterity :  for  your  fortune  and  merit 
both  have  been  eminent;  and  you  have  planted 
things  that  are  like  to  last.  I  do  now  publish  my 
Essays  ;  which  of  all  my  other  works,  have  been  most 
current ;  for  that,  as  it  seems,  they  come  home  to 
men’s  business  and  bosoms.  I  have  enlarged  them 
both  in  number  and  weight ;  so  that  they  are  indeed 
a  new  work  :  I  thought  it  therefore  agreeable  to  my 
affection  and  obligation  to  your  Grace,  to  prefix  your 
name  before  them,  both  in  English  and  Latin :  for  I 
do  conceive  that  the  Latin  volume  of  them,  being  in 
the  universal  language,  may  last  as  long  as  books 
last.  My  Instauration  I  dedicated  to  the  King ; 
my  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  I  have 
now  translated  into  Latin,  and  my  portions  of 
Natural  History,  to  the  Prince  ;  and  these  I  dedicate 
to  your  Grace,  being  of  the  best  fruits,  that,  by  the 
good  increase  which  God  gives-to  my  pen  and  labours, 
I  could  yield.  God  lead  your  Grace  by  the  hand. 

Your  Grace’s  most  obliged 

And  faithful  Servant, 

FR.  ST.  ALBAN. 


ESSAYS, 

CIVIL  AND  MORAL. 


OF  TRUTH. 

w  HAT  is  truth?  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not 
stay  for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that  delight 
in  giddiness,  and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief ; 
affecting  free-will  in  thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting  : 
and  though  the  sects  of  philosophers  of  that  kind 
be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain  discoursing  wits 
which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there  be  not  so 
much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the  ancients. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which  men 
take  in  finding  out  of  truth ;  nor  again,  that,  when  it 
is  found,  it  imposeth  upon  men’s  thoughts,  that  doth 
bring  lies  in  favour ;  but  a  natural,  though  corrupt 
love  of  the  lie  itself.  One  of  the  later  schools  of  the 
Grecians  examineth  the  matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to 
think  what  should  be  in  it,  that  men  should  love  lies, 
where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure,  as  with  poets  ; 
nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant ;  but  for  the 
lie’s  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell :  this  same  truth  is  a 
naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the 
masks  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world 
half  so  stately  and  daintily  as  candlelights.  Truth 
may  perhaps  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that  show- 
eth  best  by  day  ;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a 
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diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied 
lights.  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure. 
Doth  any  man  doujot,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of 
■men’s  minds,  vain  opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  va¬ 
luations,  imaginations  as  one  would,  and  the  like,  but 
it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of  men,  poor 
shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy  and  indisposition, 
and  unpleasing  to  themselves  ?  One  of  the  fathers,  in 
great  severity,  called  poesy,  £  vinum  daemonum,’  be¬ 
cause  it  filleth  the  imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with 
the  shadow  of  a  lie.  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth 
through  the  mind,  but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in  and  set- 
tleth  in  it,  that  doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of 
before.  But  howsoever  these  things  are  thus  in  men’s 
depraved  judgments  and  affections,  yet  truth,  which 
only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that  the  inquiry  of 
truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of  it;  the 
knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  thq  presence  of  it ;  and 
the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ;  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  The  first  crea¬ 
ture  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days,  was  the  light 
of  the  sense ;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason ;  and 
his  sabbath  work,  ever  since,  is  the  illumination  of  his 
Spirit.  First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  x>f  the 
matter  or  chaos ;  then  he  breatheth  light  into  the 
face  of  man  ;  and  still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth 
light  into  the  face  of  his  chosen.  The  poet  that 
beauiified  the  sect,  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the 
rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well,  ‘  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
stand  upon  the  shore,  and  to  see  ships  tost  upon  the 
sea :  but  no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing 
upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  (a  hill  not  to  be 
commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and 
serene,)  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tempests  in  the  vale  below  :’  so  always  that 
this  prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling  or 
pride.  Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a 
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man’s  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth 
to  the  truth  of  civil  business,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
even  by  those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and  round 
dealings  is  the  honour  of  man’s  nature,  and  that  mix- 
tnre  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  coin  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better,  but 
it  embaseth  it :  for  these  windings  and  crooked  courses 
are  the  goings  of  the  serpent,  which  goeth  basely 
upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet.  There  is  no 
vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame  as  to  be 
found  false  and  perfidious :  and  therefore  Montaigne 
saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason  why  the 
word  of  the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace,  and  such  an 
odious  charge,  ‘  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a 
man  lieth,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  is  brave  to¬ 
wards  God,  and  a  coward  towards  men  :  for  a  lie 
faces  God,  and  shrinks  from  man.’  Surely,  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  falsehood  and  breach  of  faith  cannot  possibly 
be  so  highly  expressed  as  in  that  it  shall  be  the  last 
peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  men  :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  ‘  Christ 
cometh,’  he  shall  not  ‘  find  faith  upon  earth.’ 


OF  DEATH. 

Men  fear  death,  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark  ; 
and  as  that  natural  fear  in  children  is  increased  with 
tales,  so  is  the  other.  Certainly  the  contemplation  of 
death,  as  the  wages  of  sin  and  passage  to  another 
world,  is  holy  and  religious ;  but  the  fear  of  it,  as  a 
tribute  due  unto  nature,  is  weak.  Yet  in  religious 
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meditations  there  is  sometimes  mixture  of  vanity  and 
of  superstition.  You  shall  read  in  some  of  the  friars’ 
books  of  mortification,  that  a  man  should  think  witli 
himself  what  the  pain  is,  if  he  have  but  his  finger’s 
end  pressed,  or  tortured,  and  thereby  imagine  what 
the  pains  of  death  are  when  the  whole  body  is  cor¬ 
rupted  and  dissolved  ;  when  many  times  death  passeth 
with  less  pain  than  the  torture  of  a  limb  ;  for  the 
most  vital  parts  are  not  the  quickest  of  sense  ;  and  by 
him  that  spake  only  as  a  philosopher  and  natural 
man,  it  was  well  said,  ‘  Pompa  mortis  magis  terret, 
quam  mors  ipsa.’  Groans,  and  convulsions,  and  a 
discoloured  face,  and  friends  weeping,  and  blacks,  and 
obsequies,  and  the  like,  show  death  terrible.  It  is  wor¬ 
thy  the  observing,  that  there  is  no  passion  in  the  mind 
of  man  so  weak,  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of 
death  ;  and  therefore  death  is  no  such  terrible  enemy 
when  a  man  hath  so  many  attendants  about  him  that 
can  win  the  combat  of  him.  Revenge  triumphs  over 
death  ;  love  slights  it ;  honour  aspireth  to  it ;  grief 
fliethto  it;  fear  pre-occupieth  it ;  nay,  we  read,  after 
Otho  the  emperor  had  slain  himself,  pity  (which  is  the 
tenderest  of  affections)  provoked  many  to  die  out  of 
mere  compassion  to  their  sovereign,  and  as  the  truest 
sort  of  followers.  Nay,  Seneca  adds,  niceness  and 
satiety  ;  ‘  Cogita  quamdiu  eadem  feceris  ;  mori  velle, 
non  tantum  fortis,  aut  miser,  sed  etiam  fastidiosus 
potest.’  A  man  would  die,  though  he  were  neither 
valiant  nor  miserable,  only  upon  a  weariness  to  do 
the  same  thin<r  so  oft  over  and  over.  It  is  no  less 
worthy  to  observe  how  little  alteration  in  good  spirits 
the  approaches  of  death  make  ;  for  they  appear  to  be 
the  same  men  to  the  last  instant.  Augustus  Caesar 
died  in  a  compliment :  ‘  Livia,  conjugii  nostri  memor, 
vive  et  vale:’  Tiberius  in  dissimulation,  as  Tacitus 
saith  of  him,  ‘  Jam  Tiberium  vires  et  corpus,  non 
dissimulatio,  deserebant Vespasian  in  a  jest,  sit- 
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ting  upon  the  stool,  ‘  Ut  puto  Deus  fio  Galba  with 
a  sentence,  ‘  Feri,  si  ex  re  sit  populi  Romani,’  hold¬ 
ing  forth  his  neck  :  Septimus  Severus  in  dispatch, 
‘  Adeste,  si  quid  mihi  restat  agendum,’  and  the  like. 
Certainly  the  Stoics  bestowed  too  much  cost  upon 
death,  and  by  their  great  preparations  made  it  appear 
more  fearful.  Better,  saith  he,  ‘  qui  finem  vitse  ex¬ 
tremum  inter  munera,  ponat  naturae.’  It  is  as  natural 
to  die  as  to  be  born ;  and  to  a  little  infant,  perhaps, 
the  one  is  as  painful  as  the  other.  He  that  dies  in 
an  earnest  pursuit  is  like  one  that  is  wounded  in  hot 
blood;  who,  for  the  time,  scarce  feels  the  hurt;  and 
therefore  a  mind  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that 
is  good  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death  ;  but,  above 
all,  believe  it,  the  sweetesf  canticle  is,  ‘  Nunc  dimit- 
tis,’  when  a  man  hath  obtained  worthy  ends  and  ex¬ 
pectations.  Death  hath  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the 
gate  to  good  fame,  and  extinguisheth  envy;  ‘  Extino- 
tus  amabitur  idem.’ 


OF  UNITY  IN  RELIGION. 

Religion  being  the  chief  band  of  human  society, 
it  is  a  happy  thing  when  itself  is  well  contained 
within  the  true  bond  of  unity.  The  quarrels  and 
divisions  about  religion  were  evils  unknown  to  the 
heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  religion  of 
the  heathen  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremonies, 
than  in  any  constant  belief :  for  you  may  imagine 
what  kind  of  faith  their’s  was,  when  the  chief  doctors 
and  fathers  of  their  church  were  the  poets.  But  the 
true  God  hath  this  attribute,  that  he  is  a  jealous 
God  ;  and  therefore  his  worship  and  religion  will  en¬ 
dure  no  mixture,  nor  partner.  We  shall,  therefore, 
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speak  a  few  words  concerning  the  unity  of  the  church; 
what  are  the  fruits  thereof ;  what  the  bounds  ;  and 
what  the  means. 

The  fruits  of  unity  (next  unto  the  well  pleasing  of 
God,  which  is  all  in  all)  are  two ;  the  one  towards 
those  that  are  without  the  church;  the  other  towards 
those  that  are  within.  For  the  former,  it  is  certain, 
that  heresies  and  schisms  are  of  all  others  the  greatest 
scandals:  yea,  more  than  corruption  of  manners; 
for  as  in  the  natural  body  a  wound  or  solution  of 
continuity  is  worse  than  a  corrupt  humour,  so  in 
the  spiritual :  so  that  nothing  doth  so  much  keep 
men  out  of  the  church,  and  drive  men  out  of  the 
church,  as  breach  of  unity  :  and  therefore,  whenso¬ 
ever  it  cometh  to  -  that  pass,  that  one  saith,  ‘  ecce  in 
deserto,’  another  saith,  ‘  ecce  in  penetralibus that 
is,  when  some  men  seek  Christ  in  the  conventicles 
of  heretics,  and  others  in  an  outward  face  of  a 
church,  that  voice  had  need  continually  to  sound  in 
men’s  ears,  ‘  nolite  exire,’  ‘  go  not  out.’  The  doctor 
of  the  Gentiles  (the  propriety  of  whose  vocation  drew 
him  to  have  a  special  care  of  those  without)  saith, 
*  If  an  heathen  come  in  and  hear  you  speak  with 
several  tongues,  will  he  not  say  that  you  are  mad  V 
and,  certainly,  it  is  little  better :  when  atheists  and 
profane  persons  do  hear  of  so  many  discordant  and 
contrary  opinions  in  religion,  it  doth  avert  them  from 
the  church,  and  maketh  them  ‘  to  sit  down  in  the 
chair  of  the  scomers.’  It  is  but  a  light  thing  to  be 
vouched  in  so  serious  a  manner,  but  yet  it  expresseth 
well  the  deformity.  There  is  a  master  of  scoffing 
that  in  his  catalogue  of  books  of  a  feigned  library, 
sets  down  this  title  of  a  book,  ‘  The  morris-dance  of 
heretics  for,  indeed,  every  sect  of  them  hath  a  di¬ 
verse  posture  or  cringe  by  themselves,  which  cannot 
but  move  derision  in  worldlings  and  depraved  politics, 
who  are  apt  to  contemn  holy  things. 
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As  for  the  fruit  towards  those  that  are  within,  it  is 
peace,  which  containeth  infinite  blessings ;  it  esta¬ 
blished  faith ;  it  kindleth  charity  ;  the  outward 
peace  of  the  church  distilled  ijpto  peace  of  consci¬ 
ence,  and  it  turneth  the  labours  of  writing  and  read¬ 
ing  controversies  into  treatises  of  mortification  and 
devotion. 

Concerning  the  bonds  of  unity,  the  true  placing  of 
them  imported  exceedingly.  There  appear  to  be 
two  extremes :  for  to  certain  zealots  all  speech  of 
pacification  is  odious.  ‘  Is  it  peace,  Jehu?’  ‘  What 
hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  ?  turn  thee  behind  me.’ 
Peace  is  not  the  matter,  but  following  and  party. 
Contrariwise,  certain  Laodiceans  and  lukewarm  per¬ 
sons  think  they  may  accommodate  points  of  religion 
by  middle  ways  and  taking  part  of  both,  and  witty 
reconcilements,  as  if  they  would  make  an  arbitrement 
between  God  and  man.  Both  these  extremes  are  to 
be  avoided;  which  will  be  done  if  the  league  of 
Christians,  penned  by  our  Saviour  himself,  were  in 
the  cross  clauses  thereof  soundly  and  plainly  ex¬ 
pounded  :  ‘  He  that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us 
and  again,  ‘  He  that  is  not  against  us  is  with  us 
that  is,  if  the  points  fundamental,  and  of  substance 
in  religion,  were  truly  discerned  and  distinguished 
from  points  not  merely  of  faith,  but  of  opinion,  or¬ 
der,  or  good  intention.  This  is  a  thing  may  seem  to 
many  a  matter  trivial,  i  and  done  already;  but  if  it 
were  done  less  partially,  it  would  be  embraced  more 
generally. 

Of  this  I  may  give  only  this  advice,  according  to 
my  small  model.  Men  ought  to  take  heed  of  rend¬ 
ing  God’s  church  by  two  kinds  of  controversies  ;  the 
one  is,  when  the  matter  of  the  point  controverted  is 
too  small  and  light,  not  worth  the  heat  and  strife 
about  it  kindled  only  by  contradiction ;  for,  as  it  is 
note'd  by  one  of  the  fathers,  Christ’s  coat  indeed  had 
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no  seam,  but  the  church’s  vesture  was  of  divers  co¬ 
lours  ;  whereupon  he  saith,  ‘  in  veste  varietas  sit, 
scissura  non  sit,’  they  be  two  things,  unity  and  uni¬ 
formity  ;  the  other  is  when  the  matter  of  the  point 
controverted  is  great,  but  is  driven  to  an  over-great 
subtility  and  obscurity,  so  that  it  becometh  a  thing 
rather  ingenious  than  substantial.  A  man  that  is  of 
judgment  and  understanding  shall  sometimes  hear 
ignorant  men  differ,  and  know  well  within  himself, 
that  those  which  so  differ  mean  one  thing,  and  yet 
they  themselves  would  never  agree ;  and  if  it  come 
to  pass  in  that  distance  of  judgment  which  is  between 
man  and  man,  shall  we  not  think  that  God  above, 
that  knows  the  heart,  doth  not  discern  that  frail  men, 
in  some  of  their  contradictions,  intend  the  same 
thing,  and  accepteth  of  both  !  The  nature  of  such 
controversies  is  excellently  expressed  by  St.  Paul  in 
the  warning  and  precept  that  he  giveth  concerning 
the  same,  ‘  devita  profanus  vocum  novitates,  et  op- 
positiones  falsi  nominis  scienti®.’  Men  create  oppo¬ 
sitions  which  are  not,  and  put  them  into  new  terms 
so  fixed,  as  whereas  the  meaning  ought  to  govern  the 
term,  the  term  in  effect  governeth  the  meaning. 
There  be  also  two  false  peaces,  or  unities  ;  the  one, 
when  the  peace  is  grounded  but  upon  an  implicit 
ignorance :  for  all  colours  will  agree  in  the  dark  ;  the 
other,  when  it  is  pieced  up  upon  a  direct  admission 
of  contraries  in  fundamental  points:  for  truth  and 
falsehood  in  sueh  things  are  like  the  iron  and  clay  in 
the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  image  ;  they  may  cleave, 
but  they  will  not  incorporate. 

Concerning  the  means  of  procuring  unity,  men 
must  beware,  that,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  of 
religious  unity,  they  do  not  dissolve  and  deface  the 
laws  of  charity  and  of  human  society.  There  be 
two  swords  amongst  Cliristians,  the  spiritual  and 
temporal ;  and  both  have  their  due  office  and  place 
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in  the  maintenance  of  religion  :  but  we  may  not  take 
up  the  third  sword,  which  is  Mahomet’s  sword,  or 
like  unto  it ;  that  is  to  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or 
by  sanguinary  persecutions  to  force  consciences  ;  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  in  cases  of  covert  scandal,  blasphemy,  or 
intermixture  of  practice  against  the  state  ;  much  less 
to  nourish  seditions  ;  to  authorize  conspiracies  and 
rebellions ;  to  put  the  sword  into  the  people’s  hands, 
and  the  like,  tending  to  the  subversion  of  all  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  the  ordinance  of  God;  for  this  is  but 
to  dash  the  first  table  against  the  second  ;  and  so  to 
consider  men  as  Christians,  as  we  forget  that  they 
are  men.  Lucretius  the  poet,  when  he  beheld  the 
act  of  Agamemnon,  that  could  endure  the  sacrificing 
of  his  own  daughter,  exclaimed, 

‘  Tanlum  religio  putuit  suadere  malorum .’ 

What  would  he  have  said  if  he  had  known  of  the 
massacre  in  France,  or  the  powder  treason  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  He  would  have  been  seven  times  more  epicure 
and  atheist  than  he  was  :  for  as  the  temporal  sword 
is  to  be  drawn  with  great  circumspection  in  cases  of 
religion,  so  it  is  a  thing  monstrous  to  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  common  people  ;  let  that  be  left  unto 
the  anabaptists,  and  other  furies.  It  was  great  blas¬ 
phemy  when  the  devil  said,  ‘  I  will  ascend  and  be 
%  like  the  Highest but  it  is  greater  blasphemy  to 
personate  God,  and  bring  him  in  saying,  ‘  I  will  de¬ 
scend  and  be  like  the  prince  of  darkness  :’  and  what 
i9  it  better  to  make  the  cause  of  religion  to  descend 
to  the  cfuel  and  execrable  actions  of  murdering 
princes,  butchery  of  people,  and  subversion  of  states 
and  governments  1  Surely  this  is  to  bring  down  the 
Holy  Ghost,  instead  of  the  likeness  of  a  dove,  in  the 
Shape  of  a  vultdre  or  raven  ;  and  to  set  out  of  the 
bark  of  a  Christian  church  a  flag  of  a  bark  of  pirates 
and  assassins ;  therefore  it  is  most  necessary  that  the 
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church  by  doctrine  and  decree :  princes  by  their 
sword  :  and  all  learnings,  both  Christian  and  moral, 
as  by  their  mercury  rod  to  damn,  and  send  to  hell  for 
ever  those  facts  and  opinions  tending  to  the  support 
of  the  same,  as  hath  been  already  in  good  part 
done.  Surely  in  councils  concerning  religion,  that 
counsel  of  the  apostle  would  be  prefixed,  ‘  Ira  ho- 
rainis  non  implet  justitiam  Dei  and  it  was  a  nota¬ 
ble  observation  of  a  wise  father,  and  no  less  ingenu¬ 
ously  confessed,  that  those,  which  held  and  persuaded 
pressure  of  consciences,  were  commonly  interested 
therein  themselves  for  their  own  ends. 


OF  REVENGE. 

Reyexce  is  a  kind  of  wild  justice,  which  the  more 
man’s  nature  runs  to,  the  more  ought  law  to  wreed 
it :  for  as  for  the  first  wrong,  it  doth  but  offend  the 
law,  but  the  revenge  of  that  wrong  putteth  the  law 
out  of  office.  Certainly  in  taking  revenge  a  man  is 
but  even  with  his  enemy  ;  but  in  passing  it  over  he  is 
superior ;  for  it  is  a  prince’s  part  to  pardon :  and 
Solomon,  I  am  sure,  saith,  ‘  It  is  the  glory  of  a  man 
to  pass  by  an  offence.’  That  which  is  past  is  gone 
and  irrecoverable,  and  wise  men  have  enough  to  do 
with  things  present  and  to  cdme ;  therefore  they  do 
but  trifle  with  themselves  that  labour  in  past  matters. 
There  is  no  man  doth  a  wrong  for  the  wrong’s  sake, 
but  thereby  to  purchase  himself  profit,  or  pleasure,  or 
honour,  or  the  like  ;  therefore  why  should  I  be  angry 
with  a  man  for  loving  himself  better  than  me  ( 
And  if  any  man  should  do  wrong  merely  out  of  ill- 
Cature,  why  it  is  but  like  the  thorn  or  briar,  which 
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prick  and  scratch  because  they  can  do  no  o'ther.  The 
most  tolerable  sort  of  revenge  is  for  those  wrongs 
which  there  is  no  law  to  remedy  ;  but  then,  let  a  man 
take  heed  the  revenge  be  such  as  there  is  no  law  to 
punish,  else  a  man’s  enemy  is  still  beforehand  ,  and 
it  is  two  for  one.  Some  when  they  take  revenge  are 
desirous  the  party  should  know  when  it  cometh  :  this 
is  the  more  generous  ;  for  the  delight  seemeth  to  be 
not  so  much  in  doing  the  hurt  as  in  making  the  party 
repent:  but  base  and  crafty  cowards  are  like  the 
arrow  that  flieth  in  the  dark.  Cosmus,  Duke  of  Flo¬ 
rence,  had  a  desperate  saying  against  perfidious  or 
neglecting  friends,  as  if  those  wrongs  were  unpardon¬ 
able.  ‘  You  shall  read,’  saith  he,  ‘  that  we  are 
commanded  to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  you  never 
read  that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends.’ 
But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune,  ‘  Shall 
we,’  saith  he,  ‘  take  good  at  God’s  hands,  and  not 
be  content  to  take  evil  also  ?’  and  so  of  friends  in  a 
proportion.  This  is  certain,  that  a  man  that  studieth 
revenge  keeps  his  own  wounds  green,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  heal  and  do  well.  Public  revenges  are 
for  the  most  part  fortunate  ;  as  that  for  the  death  of 
Caesar ;  for  the  death  of  Pertinax ;  for  the  death  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  France;  and  many  more.'  But 
in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so;  nay,  rather  vindictive 
persons  live  the  life  of  witches;  who,  as  they  are 
mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate. 


OF  ADVERSITY. 

It  was  an  high  speech  of  Seneca  (after  the  manner 
of  the  Stoics),  that  the  good  thihgs  which  belong 
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to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  but  the  good  things 
that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired :  ‘  Bona 
rerum  secundarum  optabilia,  adversarum  mirabilia.’ 
Certainly  if  miracles  be  the  command  over  nature, 
they  appear  most  in  adversity.  It  is  yet  a  higher 
speech  of  his  than  the  other  (much  too  high  for  a 
heathen),  ‘  It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the 
frailty  of  a  man,  and  the  security  of  a  God  :  ‘  Vere 
magnum  habere  fragilitatem  hominis,  securitatem 
Dei.’  This  would  have  done  better  in  poesy,  where 
transcendencies  are  more  allowed ;  and  the  poets, 
indeed,  have  been  busy  with  it ;  for  it  is  in  effect  the 
thing  which  is  figured  in  that  strange  fiction  of  the 
ancient  poets,  which  seemeth  not  to  be  without  mys¬ 
tery  ;  nay,  and  to  have  some  approach  to  the  state 
of  a  Christian,  ‘  that  Hercules  when  he  went  to  un¬ 
bind  Prometheus  (by  whom  human  nature  is  repre¬ 
sented),  sailed  the  length  of  the  great  ocean  in  an 
earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  lively  describing  Christian 
resolution,  that  saileth  in  the  frail  bark  of  the  flesh 
through  the  waves  of  the  world.’  But  to  speak  in 
a  mean,  the  virtue  of  prosperity  is  temperance  ;  the 
virtue  of  adversity  is  fortitude,  which  in  morals  is  the 
most  heroical  virtue.  Prosperity  is  the  blessing  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of  the 
New,  which  carrieth  the  greater  benediction  and  the 
clearer  revelation  of  God’s  favour.  Yet  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  if  you  listen  to  David’s  harp,  you 
shall  hear  as  many  herse-like  airs  as  carols  ;  and  the 
pencil  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  laboured  more  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  afflictions  of  Job  than  the  felicities  of 
Solomon.  Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and 
distastes  ;  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts  and 
hopes.  We  see  in  needle-works  and  embroideries, 
it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  sad 
and  solemn  ground,  than  to  have  a  dark  melancholy 
work  upon  a  lightsome  ground  :  judge  therefore  of 
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the  pleasure  of  the  heart  by  the  pleasure  of  the  eye. 
Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odours,  most  fragrant 
•where  they  are  incensed  or  crushed  ;  for  prosperity 
doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best 
discover  virtue. 


OF  SIMULATION  AND  DISSIMULATION. 

Dissimulation  is  but  a  faint  kind  of  policy  or 
wisdom  ;  for  it  asketh  a  strong  wit  and  a  strong  heart 
to  know  when  to  tell  truth,  and  to  do  it :  therefore 
it  is  the  weaker  sort  of  politicians,  that  are  the 
greatest  dissemblers. 

Tacitus  saith,  ‘  Li  via  sorted  well  with  the  arts  of 
her  husband,  and  dissimulation  of  her  son  ;  attribut¬ 
ing  arts  or  policy  to  Augustus,  and  dissimulation  to 
Tiberius and  again,  when  Mucianus  encourageth 
Vespasian  to  take  arms  against  Vitellius,  he  saith, 
‘  We  rise  not  against  the  piercing  judgment  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  nor  the  extreme  caution  or  closeness  of  Tibe¬ 
rius  these  properties  of  arts  or  policy,  and  dissimu¬ 
lation  and  closeness,  are  indeed  habits  and  faculties 
several,  and  to  be  distinguished ;  for  if  a  man  have 
that  penetration  of  judgment  as  he  can  discern  what 
things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
and  what  to  be  showed  at  half-lights,  and  to  whom 
and  when  (which  indeed  are  arts  of  state,  and  arts 
of  life,  as  Tacitus  well  calleth  them),  to  him  a  habit 
of  dissimulation  is  an  hinderance  and  poorness.  But 
if  a  man  cannot  attain  to  that  judgment,  then  it  is 
left  to  him  generally  to  be  close  and  a  dissembler ; 
for  when  a  man  cannot  choose  or  vary  in  particulars, 
there  it  is  good  to  take  the  safest  and  wariest  way  in 
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general,  like  the  going  softly  by  one  that  cannot  well 
see.  Certainly  the  ablest  men  that  ever  were  have 
had  an  openness  and  frankness  of  dealing,  and  a  name 
of  certainty  and  veracity  ;  but  then  they  were  like 
horses  well  managed,  for  they  could  tell  passing 
well  when  to  stop  or  turn ;  and  at  such  times 
when  they  thought  the  case  indeed  required  dissimu¬ 
lation,  if  then  they  used  it,  it  came  to  pass,  that  the 
former  opinion,  spread  abroad  of  their  good  faith, 
and  clearness  of  dealing,  made  them  almost  invisible. 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling 
of  a  man’s  self ;  the  first  closeness,  reservation,  and 
secrecy,  when  a  man  leaveth  himself  without  obser¬ 
vation,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken,  what  he  is ;  the 
second  dissimulation  in  the  negative,  when  a  man 
lets  fall  signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he 
is ;  and  the  third  simulation  in  the  affirmative,  wdien 
a  man  industriously  and  expressly  feigns  and  pretends 
to  be  that  he  is  not. 

For  the  first  of  these,  secrecy,  it  is  indeed  the  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  confessor;  and  assuredly  the  secret  man  hear- 
eth  many  confessions,  for  who  will  open  himself  to  a 
blab  or  babbler?  But  if  a  man  be  thought  secret,  it 
inviteth  discovery,  as  the  more  close  air  sucketh  in 
the  more  open,  and  as  in  confessing  the  revealing  is 
not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the  ease  of  a  man’s  heart, 
so  secret  men  come  to  the  knowledge  of  many  things 
in  that  kind  ;  while  men  rather  discharge  their  minds 
than  impart  their  minds.  In  few  words,  mysteries 
are  due  to  secrecy.  Besides  (to  say  truth)  nakedness 
is  uncomely,  as  well  in  mind  as  in  body  ;  and  it  add- 
eth  no  small  reverence  to  men’s  manners  and  actions, 
if  they  be  not  altogether  open.  As  for  talkers  and 
futile  persons,  they  are  commonly  vain  and  credulous 
withal :  for  he  that  talketh  what  he  knoweth,  will 
also  talk  what  he  knoweth  not ;  therefore  set  it  down, 
that  a  habit  of  secrecy  is  both  politic  and  moral:  and 
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in  this  part  it  is  good,  that  a  man’s  tongue  give  his 
face  leave  to  speak ;  for  the  discovery  of  a  man’s 
self  by  the  tracts  of  his  countenance  is  a  great  weak¬ 
ness  and  betraying,  by  how  much  it  is  many  times 
more  marked  and  believed  than  a  man’s  words. 

For  the  second,  which  is  dissimulation,  it  followeth 
many  times  upon  secrecy  by  a  necessity;  so  that 
he  that  will  be  secret  must  be  a  dissembler  in 
some  degree  ;  for  men  are  too  cunning  to  suffer  a 
man  to  keep  an  indifferent  carriage  between  both, 
and  to  be  secret  without  swaying  the  balance  on 
either  side.  They  will  so  beset  a  man  with  questions 
and  draw  him  on,  and  pick  it  out  of  him,  that 
without  an  absurd  silence  he  must  show  an  inclination 
one  way;  or  if  he  do  not,  they  will  gather  as  much 
by  his  silence  as  by  his  speech.  As  for  equivocations 
or  oraculous  speeches,  they  cannot  hold  out  long. 
So  that  no  man  can  be  secret,  except  he  give  himself 
a  little  scope  of  dissimulation,  which  is  as  it  were 
but  the  skirts  or  train  of  secrecy. 

But  for  the  third  degree,  which  is  simulation  and 
false  profession,  that  I  hold  more  culpable  and  less 
politic,  except  it  be  in  great  and  rare  matters  ;  and 
therefore  a  general  custom  of  simulation  (which  is 
this  last  degree),  is  a  vice  rising  either  of  a  natural 
falseness  or  fearfulness,  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some 
main  faults ;  which,  because  a  man  must  needs  dis¬ 
guise,  it  maketh  him  practise  simulation  in  other 
things,  lest  His  hands  should  be  out  of  use. 

The  great  advantages  of  simulation  and  dissimula¬ 
tion  are  three  ;  first,  to  lay  asleep  opposition,  and  to 
surprise  ;  for  where  a  man’s  intentions  are  published, 
it  is  an  alarm  to  call  up  all  that  are  against  them : 
the  second  is  to  reserve  to  a  man’s  self  a  fair  retreat ; 
for  if  a  man  engage  himself  by  a  manifest  declaration, 
he  must  go  through,  or  take  a  fall :  the  third  is,  the 
better  to  discover  the  mind,  of  another;  for  to  him 
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that  opens  himself  men  will  hardly  show  themselves 
averse ;  but  will  (fair)  let  him  go  on.  and  turn  their 
freedom  of  speech  to  freedom  of  thought ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  a  good  shrewd  proverb  of  the  Spaniards, 
‘  Tell  a  lie  and  find  a  troth:’  as  if  there  were  no 
way  of  discovery  but  by  simulation.  There  be  also 
three  disadvantages  to  set  it  even  ;  the  first  that 
simulation  and  dissimulation  commonly  carry  w  ith 
them  a  show  of  tearfulness,  which,  in  any  business, 
doth  spoil  the  feathers  of  round  flying  up  to  the 
mark ;  the  second,  that  it  puzzleth  and  perplexeth 
the  conceits  of  many  that  perhaps  would  otherwise 
co-operate  with  him,  and  makes  a  man  walks  almost 
alone  to  his  own  ends  ;  the  third  and  greatest  is,  that 
it  depriveth  a  man  of  one  of  the  most  principal  in¬ 
struments  for  action,  which  is  trust  and  belief.  The 
best  composition  and  temperature  is,  to  have  open¬ 
ness  in  fame  and  opinion;  secrecy  in  habit;  dissimu¬ 
lation  in  seasonable  use  ;  and  a  power  to  feign  if 
there  be  no  remedy. 


OF  PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN. 

The  joys  of  parents  are  secret,  and  so  are  their 
griefs  and  fears  ;  they  cannot  utter  the  one,  nor  they 
will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten  labours, 
but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter  ;  they  increase 
the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance 
of  death.  The  perpetuity  by  generation  is  common 
to  beasts  ;  but  memory,  merit,  and  noble  works,  are 
proper  to  men:  and  surely  a  man  shall  see  the  noblest 
works  and  foundations  have  proceeded  from  childless 
men,  which  have  sought  to  express  the  images  of 
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their  minds  where  those  of  their  bodies  have  failed  ; 
so  the  care  of  posterity  is  most  in  them  that  have 
no  posterity.  They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their 
children  are  most  indulgent  towards  their  children  ; 
beholding  them  as  the  continuance,  not  only  of  their 
hind,  but  of  their  work ;  and  so  both  children  and 
creatures. 

The  difference  in  affection  of  parents  towards  their 
several  children  is  many  times  unequal,  and  some¬ 
times  unworthy,  especially  in  the  mother :  as  Solomon 
saith,  ‘  a  wise  son  rejoiceth  the  father,  but  an  un¬ 
gracious  son  shames  the  mother.’  A  man  shall  see, 
where  there  is  a  house  full  of  children,  one  or  two  of 
the  eldest  respected,  and  the  youngest  made  wantons  ; 
but  in  the  midst  some  that  are  as  it  were  forgotten, 
who  many  times,  nevertheless,  prove  the  best.  The  illi¬ 
berally  of  parents  in  allowance  towards  their  children 
is  an  harmful  error,  and  makes  them  base ;  acquaints 
them  with  shifts,  makes  them  sort  with  mean  com¬ 
pany  ;  and  makes  them  surfeit  more  when  they  come  to 
plenty;  and  therefore  the  proof  is  best  when  men 
keep  their  authority  towards  their  children,  but  not 
their  purses.  Men  have  a  foolish  manner  (both 
parents,  and  schoolmasters,  and  servants),  in  creating 
and  breeding  an  emulation  between  brothers  during 
childhood,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  discord  when 
they  are  men,  and  disturbeth  families.  The  Italians 
make  little  difference  between  children  and  nephews, 
and  near  kinsfolks  ;  but  so  they  be  of  the  lump  they 
care  not ;  though  they  pass  not  through  their  own 
body  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  in  nature  it  is  much  a  like 
matter ;  insomuch  that  we  see  a  nephew  sometimes 
resembleth  an  uncle  or  a  kinsman  more  than  his  own 
parents,  as  the  blood  happens.  Let  parents  choose 
betimes  the  vocations  and  courses  they  mean  their 
children  should  take,  for  then  they  are  most  flexible ; 
■and  let  them  not  too  much  apply  themselves  to  th® 
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disposition  of  their  childreh,  as  thinking  they  will  take 
best  to  that  which  they  have  most  mind  to.  It  is  true, 
that  if  the  affection  or  aptness  of  the  children  be  ex¬ 
traordinary,  then  it  is  good  not  to  cross  it  ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  the  precept  is  good,  ‘  optimum  elige,  suave  et 
facile  illud  faeiet  consuetudo.’  Younger  brothers  are 
commonly  fortunate,  but  seldom  or  never  where  the 
elder  are  disinherited. 


OF  MARRIAGE  AND  SINGLE  LIFE. 

He  that  hath  wife  and  children  hath  given  hostages 
to  fortune ;  for  they  are  impediments  to  great  en¬ 
terprises,  either  of  virtue  or  mischief.  Certainly  the 
best  works,  and  of  greatest  merit  for  the  public,  have 
proceeded  from  the  unmarried  or  childless  men  ; 
which,  both  in  affection  and  means,  have  married 
and  endowed  the  public.  Yet  it  were  great  reason 
that  those  that  have  children  should  have  greatest 
care  of  future  times,  unto  which  they  know  they  must 
transmit  their  dearest  pledges.  Some  there  are,  who 
though  they  lead  a  single  life,  yet  their  thoughts  do  end 
with  themselves,  and  account  future  times  imperti¬ 
nences  ;  nay,  there  are  some  other  that  account  wife 
and  children  but  as  bills  of  charges  ;  nay  more,  there 
are  some  foolish  rich  covetous  men  that  take  a  pride  in 
having  no  children,  because  they  may  be  thought  so 
much  the  richer ;  for,  perhaps,  they  have  heard  some 
talk,  ‘  Such  an  one  is  a  great  rich  man,’  and  another 
except  to  it,  ‘  Yea,  but  he  hath  a  great  charge  of 
children,’  as  if  it  were  an  abatement  to  his  riches : 
but  the  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liberty, 
especially  in  certain  self-pleasing  and  humorous  minds, 
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Which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint  as  they  will 
go  near  to  think  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds 
and  shackles.  Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best 
masters,  best  servants  ;  but  not  always  best  subjects, 
for  they  are  light  to  run  away  -  and  almost  all  fugi¬ 
tives  are  of  that  condition.  A  single  life  doth  well 
with  churchmen,  for  charity  will  hardly  water  the 
ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool.  It  is  indiffer¬ 
ent  forjudges  and  magistrates  ;  for  if  they  be  facile 
and  corrupt,  you  shall  have  a  servant  five  times  worse 
than  a  wife.  For  soldiers,  I  find  the  generals  com¬ 
monly  in  their  hortatives  put  men  in  mind  of  their 
wives  and  children  ;  and  I  think  the  despising  of 
marriage  among  the  Turks  maketh  the  vulgar  soldier 
more  base.  Certainly  wife  and  children  are  a  kind  of 
discipline  of  humanity  ;  and  single  men,  though  they 
be  many  times  more  charitable  because  their  means 
are  less  exhaust,  yet,  on  the  other  side,  they  are 
more  cruel  and  hard-hearted  (good  to  make  severe 
inquisitors),  because  their  tenderness  is  not  so  oft 
called  upon.  Grave  natures,  led  by  custom,  and 
therefore  constant,  are  commonly  loving  husbands,  as 
was  said  of  Ulysses,  ‘  vetulam  suam  praetulit  immor- 
talitati.’  Chaste  women  are  often  proud  and  froward, 
as  presuming  upon  the  merit  of  their  chastity.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  bonds,  both  of  chastity  and  obedience, 
in  the  wife,  if  she  think  her  husband  wise,  which  she 
will  never  do  if  she  find  him  jealous.  Wives  are 
young  men’s  mistresses  ;  companions  for  middle  age, 
and  old  men’s  nurses ;  so  as  a  man  may  have  a  quar¬ 
rel  to  marry  when  he  will :  but  yet  he  was  reputed 
one  of  the  wise  men  that  made  answer  to  the  question 
when  a  man  should  marry,  4  A  young  man  not  yet, 
an  elder  man  not  at  ail.’  It  is  often  seen  that  bad 
husbands  have  very  good  wives ;  whether  it  be  that  it 
raiseth  the  price  of  their  husband’s  kindness  when  it 
comes,  or  that  the  -wives  take  a  pride  in  their  patience  ; 
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but  this  never  fails,  if  the  bad  husbands  were  of  their 
own  choosing,  against  their  friends’  consent,  for  then 
they  will  be  sure  to  make  good  their  own  folly. 


OF  ENVY. 

There  be  none  of  the  affections  which  have  been 
noted  to  fascinate  or  bewitch,  but  love  and  envy ;  they 
both  have  vehement  wishes ;  they  frame  themselves 
readily  into  imaginations  and  suggestions;  and  they 
come  easily  into  the  eye,  especially  upon  the  presence 
of  the  objects,  which  are  the  points  that  conduce  to 
fascination,  if  any  such  thing  there  be.  We  see  like¬ 
wise  the  scripture  calleth  envy  an  evil  eye  ;  and  the 
astrologers  call  the  evil  influences  of  the  stars  evil 
aspects :  so  that  still  there  seemeth  to  be  acknowledg¬ 
ed  in  the  act  of  envy  an  ejaculation  or  irradiation  of 
the  eye  :  nay,  some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  note, 
that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  percussion  of  an 
envious  eye  doth  most  hurt,  are  when  the  party  envied 
is  beheld  in  glory  or  triumph;  for  that  sets  an  edge 
upon  envy  ;  and  besides,  at  such  times  the  spirits  of 
the  person  envied  do  come  forth  most  into  the  out¬ 
ward  parts,  and  so  meet  the  blow. 

But  leaving  these  curiosities  (though  not  unworthy 
to  be  thought  on  in  fit  place),  we  will  handle  what 
persons  are  apt  to  envy  others;  what  persons  are  most 
subject  to  be  envied  themselves  ;  and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  public  and  private  envy. 

A  man  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  envieth 
virtue  in  others  :  for  men’s  minds  will  either  feed  up¬ 
on  their  own  good,  or  upon  other’s  evil :  and  who 
wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the  other  ;  and  whoso 
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is  out  of  hope  to  attain  another’s  virtue,  will  seek  to 
come  at  even  hand  by  depressing  another’s  fortune. 

A  man  that  is  busy  and  inquisitive  is  commonly 
envious ;  for  to  know  much  of  other  men’s  matters 
cannot  be,  because  all  that  ado  may  concern  his  own 
estate;  therefore  it  must  needs  be  that  he  taketh  a  kind 
of  play-pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  fortunes  of  others  • 
neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own  business  find 
much  matter  for  envy  ;  for  envy  is  a  gadding  passion, 
and  walketh  the  streets,  and  doth  not  keep  home : 
*  Non  est  curiosus,  quin  idem  sit  malevolus.’ 

Men  of  noble  birth  are  noted  to  be  envious  towards 
new  men  when  they  rise  ;  for  the  distance  is  altered, 
and  it  is  like  a  deceit  of  the  eye,  that  when  others 
come  on  they  think  themselves  go  back. 

Deformed  persons  and  eunuchs,  and  old  men  and 
bastards,  are  envious ;  for  he  that  cannot  possibly 
mend  his  own  case  will  do  what  he  can  to  impair 
another’s ;  except  these  defects  light  upon  a  very 
brave  and  heroical  nature  which  thinketh  to  make 
his  natural  wants  part  of  his  honour :  in  that  it 
should  be  said,  ‘  That  an  eunuch  or  a  lame  man  did 
such  great  matters;’  affecting  the  honour  of  a 
miracle,  as  it  was  in  Narses  the  eunuch,  and  Agesi- 
laus  and  Tamerlane,  that  were  lame  men. 

The  same  is  the  case  of  men  who  rise  after  cala¬ 
mities  and  misfortunes ;  for  they  are  as  men  fallen 
out  with  the  times,  and  think  other  men’s  harms  a 
redemption  of  their  own  sufferings. 

They  that  desire  to  excel  in  too  many  matters,  out 
of  levity  and  vain.-glory,  are  ever  envious,  for  they 
cannot  want  work ;  it  being  impossible  but  many  in 
some  one  of  these  things  should  surpass  them  ;  which 
was  the  character  of  Adrian  the  emperor,  that  mor¬ 
tally  envied  poets,  and  painters,  and  artificers  in  works 
wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel. 

Lastly,  near  kinsfolks  and  fellows  in  office,  and 
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those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more  apt  to 
envy  their  equals  when  they  are  raised ;  for  it  doth 
upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  pointeth 
at  them,  and  cometh  oftener  into  their  remembrance, 
and  incurreth  likewise  more  into  the  note  of  others ; 
and  envy  ever  redoubleth  from  speech  and  fame. 
Cain’s  envy  was  the  more  vile  and  malignant  towards 
his  brother  Abel,  because,  when  his  sacrifice  was  bet¬ 
ter  accepted,  there  was  nobody  to  look  on.  Thus 
much  for  those  that  are  apt  to  envy. 

Concerning  those  that  are  more  or  less  subject  to 
envy.  First,  persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  they 
are  advanced,  are  less  envied;  for  their  fortune  seem- 
eth  but  due  unto  them ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt,  but  rewards  and  liberality  rather. 
Again,  envy  is  ever  joined  with  the  comparing  of 
a  man’s  self ;  and  where  there  is  no  comparison,  no 
envy ;  and  therefore  kings  are  not  envied  but  by 
kings.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  unworthy 
persons  are  most  envied  at  their  first  coming  in,  and 
afterwards  overcome  it  better ;  whereas,  contrariwise, 
persons  of  worth  and  merit  are  most  envied  when 
their  fortunes  continueth  long,  for  by  that  time, 
though  their  virtue  be  the  same,  yet  it  hath  not  the 
same  lustre,  for  fresh  men  grow  up  to  darken  it. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their  ris¬ 
ing  ;  for  it  seemeth  but  right  done  to  them  both  :  be¬ 
sides,  there  seemeth  not  much  added  to  their  fortune  ; 
and  envy  is  as  the  sun-beams,  that  beat  hotter  upon 
a  bank  or  steep  rising  ground,  than  upon  a  flat ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  those  that  are  advanced  by  de¬ 
grees  are  less  envied  than  those  that  are  advanced 
suddenly,  and  ‘  per  saltum.’ 

Those  that  have  joined  with  their  honour  great 
travels,  cares,  or  perils,  are  less  subject  to  envy ;  for 
men  think  that  they  earn  their  honours  hardly,  and 
pity  them  sometimes ;  and  pity  ever  bealeth  envy ; 
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wherefore  you  shall  observe,  that  the  more  deep  and 
sober  sort  of  politic  persons  in  their  greatness  are 
ever  bemoaning  themselves  what  a  life  they  lead, 
chanting  a  ‘  quanta  patiinur not  that  they  feel  it  so, 
but  only  to  abate  the  edge  of  envy ;  but  this  is  to  be 
understood  of  business  that  is  laid  upon  men,  and  not 
such  as  they  call  unto  themselves  ;  for  nothing  in¬ 
creased  envy  more  than  an  unnecessary  and  ambi¬ 
tious  engrossing  of  business ;  and  nothing  doth 
extinguish  envy  more  than  for  a  great  person  to  pre¬ 
serve  all  other  inferior  officers  in  their  full  rights  and 
pre-eminences  of  their  places ;  for  by  that  means  there 
be  so  many  screens  between  him  and  envy. 

Above  all,  those  are  most  subject  to  envy  which 
carry  the  greatness  of  their  fortunes  in  an  insolent 
and  proud  manner;  being  never  well  but  while  they 
are  showing  how  great  they  are,  either  by  outward 
pomp,  or  by  triumphing  over  all  opposition  or  com¬ 
petition  :  whereas  wise  men  will  rather  do  sacrifice 
to  envy,  in  suffering  themselves  sometimes  of  pur¬ 
pose  to  be  crossed  and  overborne  in  things  that  do 
not  much  concern  them.  Notwithstanding  so  much 
is  true,  that  the  carriage  of  greatness  in  a  plain  and 
open  manner  (so  it  be  without  arrogancy  and  vain¬ 
glory),  doth  draw  less  envy  than  if  it  be  in  a  more 
crafty  and  cunning  fashion  ;  for  in  that  course  a  man 
doth  but  disavow  fortune,  and  seemeth  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  his  own  want  in  worth,  and  doth  but  teach 
others  to  envy  him. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  this  part,  as  we  said  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  the  act  of  envy  had  somewhat  in  it  of 
witchcraft,  so  there  is  no  other  cure  of  envy  but  the 
cure  of  witchcraft;  and  that  is,  to  remove  the  lot 
(as  they  call  it),  and  to  lay  it  upon  another ;  for 
which  purpose,  the  wiser  sort  of  great  persons  bring 
in  ever  upon  the  stage  somebody  upon  whom  to  derive 
the  envy  that  would  come  upon  themselves  ;  some- 
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times  upon  ministers  and  servants  ;  sometimes  upon 
colleagues  and  associates,  and  the  like ;  and  for  that 
turn  there  are  never  wanting  some  persons  of  violent 
and  undertaking 'natures  ;  who,  so  they  may  have 
power  and  business,  will  take  it  at  any  cost. 

Now  to  speak  of  public  envy  :  there  is  yet  some 
good  in  public  envy,  whereas  in  private  there  is  none; 
for  public  envy  is  as  an  ostracism,  that  eclipseth  men 
when  they  grow  too  great ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  bridle 
also  to  great  ones  to  keep  within  bounds. 

This  envy,  being  in  the  Latin  word  ‘  invidia,’ 
goeth  in  the  modern  languages  by  the  name  of  discon¬ 
tentment  ;  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  handling 
sedition.  It  is  a  disease  in  a  state  like  to  infection  : 
for  as  infection  spreadeth  upon  that  which  is  sound, 
and  tainteih  it;  so  when  envy  is  gotten  once  into  a 
state,  it  traduceth  even  the  best  actions  thereof,  and 
turneth  them  into  an  ill  odour  ;  and  therefore  there  is 
little  won  by  intermingling  of  plausible  actions:  for 
that  doth  argue  but  a  weakness  and  fear  of  envy, 
which  hurteth  so  much  the  more,  as  it  is  likewise 
usual  in  infections,  which  if  you  fear  them  you  call 
them  upon  you. 

This  public  envy  seemeth  to  bear  chiefly  upon  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  or  ministers,  rather  than  upon  kings  and 
states  themselves.  But  this  is  a  sure  rule,  that  if  the 
envy  upon  the  minister  be  great  when  the  cause  of  it 
in  him  is  small ;  or  if  the  envy  be  general  in  a  man¬ 
ner  upon  all  the  ministers  of  an  estate,  then  the  envy 
(though  hidden)  is  truly  upon  the  state  itself.  And 
so  much  of  public  envy  or  dicontentment,  and  the 
difference  thereof  from  private  envy,  which  was 
handled  in  the  first  place. 

We  will  add  this  in  general  touching  the  affection 
of  envy,  that  of  all  other  affections  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portune  and  continual ;  for  of  other  affections  there 
is  occasion  given  but  now  and  then  ;  and  therefore  it 
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Avas  well  said,  ‘  Invidia  festos  dies  non  agit for  it  is 
ever  working  upon  some  or  other.  And  it  is  also 
noted,  that  love  and  envy  do  make  a  man  pine,  which 
other  affections  do  not,  because  they  are  not  so  con¬ 
tinual.  It  is  also  the  vilest  affection,  and  the  most 
depraved  ;  for  which  cause  it  is  the  proper  attribute 
of  the  devil,  who  is  called,  ‘  The  envious  man,  that 
soweth  tares  amongst  the  wheat  by  night as  it  al¬ 
ways  cometh  to  pass  that  envy  worketh  subtilly,  and 
in  the  dark,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  good  things,  such 
as  is  the  wheat. 


OF  LOVE. 

The  stage  is  more  beholding  to  love  than  the  life  of 
man :  for  as  to  the  stage,  love  is  even  matter  of 
comedies,  and  now  and  then  of  tragedies  ;  but  in  life 
it  doth  much  mischief ;  sometimes  like  a  siren,  some¬ 
times  like  a  fury.  Y  ou  may  observe,  that  amongst 
all  the  great  and  worthy  persons  (whereof  the  me¬ 
mory  remaineth,  either  ancient  or  recent),  there  is 
not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree 
of  love ;  which  shows  that  great  spirits  and  great 
business  do  keep  out  this  weak  passion.  You  must 
except,  nevertheless,  Marcus  Antonius,  the  half  part¬ 
ner  of  the  empire  of  Rome,  and  Appius  Claudius,  the 
decemvir  and  lawgiver ;  whereof  the  former  was  in¬ 
deed  a  voluptuous  man,  and  inordinate;  but  the  latter 
was  an  austere  and  wise  man  ;  and  therefore  it  seems 
(though  rarely)  that  love  can  find  entrance,  not  only 
into  an  open  heart,  but  also  into  a  heart  well  fortified, 
if  watch  be  not  well  kept.  It  is  a  poor  saying  of 
Epicurus,  ‘  Satis  magnum  alter  alteri  theatrum  su- 
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mus as  if  man,  made  for  the  contemplation  of 
heaven  and  all  noble  objects,  should  do  nothing  but 
kneel  before  a  little  idol,  and  make  himself  a  subject, 
though  not  of  the  mouth,  (as  beasts  are)  yet  of  the 
eye,  which  was  given  him  for  higher  purposes.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  note  the  excess  of  this  passion,  and 
how  it  braves  the  nature  and  value  of  things  by  this 
that  the  speaking  in  a  perpetual  hyperbole  is  comely 
in  nothing  but  in  love  :  neither  is  it  merely  in  the 
phrase  ;  for  whereas  it  hath  been  well  said,  ‘  That 
the  arch  flatterer,  with  whom  all  the  pretty  flatterers 
have  intelligence,  is  a  man’s  self certainly  the  lover 
is  more  ;  for  there  was  never  a  proud  man  thought  so 
absurdly  well  of  himself  as  the  lover  doth  of  the  per¬ 
son  loved  ;  and  therefore  it  was  well  said,  ‘  That  it 
is  impossible  to  love  and  to  be  wise.’  Neither  doth  this 
weakness  appear  to  others  only  and  not  to  the  party 
loved,  but  to  the  loved  most  of  all,  except  the  love  be 
reciprocal ;  for  it  is  a  true  rule,  that  love  is  ever  re¬ 
warded  either  with  the  reciprocal,  or  with  an  inward 
or  secret  contempt,  by  how  much  more  the  men  ought 
to  beware  of  this  passion,  which  loseth  not  only  other 
things,  but  itself.  As  for  the  other  losses,  the  poet’s 
relation  doth  well  figure  them ;  ‘  That  he  that  pre¬ 
ferred  Helena,  quitted  the  gifts  of  Juno  and  Pallas;’ 
for  whosoever  esteemeth  too  much  of  amorous  affec¬ 
tion,  quitteth  both  riches  and  wisdom.  This  passion 
hath  its  floods  in  the  very  times  of  weakness,  which 
are  great  prosperity,  and  great  adversity,  though  this 
latter  hath  been  less  observed  :  both  which  times 
kindle  love,  and  make  it  more  fervent,  and  therefore 
show  it  to  be  the  child  of  folly.  They  do  best,  who 
if  they  cannot  but  admit  love,  yet  make  it  keep  quarter, 
and  sever  it  wholly  from  their  serious  affairs  and 
actions  of  life  ;  for  if  it  check  once  with  business,  it 
troubleth  men’s  fortunes,  and  maketh  men  that  they 
can  no  ways  be  true  to  their  own  ends.  I  know  not 
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how,  but  martial  men  are  given  to  love :  I  think  it 
is,  but  as  they  are  given  to  wine ;  for  perils  commonly 
ask  to  be  paid  in  pleasures.  There  is  in  man’s  na¬ 
ture  a  secret  inclination  and  motion  towards  love  of 
others,  which  if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a 
few,  doth  naturally  spread  itself  towards  many,  and 
maketh  men  become  humane  and  charitable,  as  it  is 
seen  sometime  in  friars.  Nuptial  love  maketh  man¬ 
kind  ;  friendly  love  perfecteth  it ;  but  wanton  love 
corrupteth  and  embaseth  it. 


OF  GREAT  PLACE, 

\ 

Men  in  great  place  are  thrice  servants ;  servants  of 
the  sovereign  or  state,  servants  of  fame,  and  servants 
of  business  ;  so  as  they  have  no  freedom,  neither  in 
their  persons,  nor  in  their  actions,  nor  in  their  times. 
It  is  a  strange  desire  to  seek  power  and  lose  li¬ 
berty  ;  or  to  seek  power  over  others,  and  to  lose 
power  over  a  man’s  self.  The  rising  unto  place  is 
laborious,  and  by  pains  men  come  to  greater  pains ; 
and  it  is  sometimes  base  ;  and  by  indignities  men  come 
to  dignities.  The  standing  is  slippery,  and  the  re¬ 
gress  is  either  a  downfall,  or  at  least  an  eclipse,  which 
is  a  melancholy  thing :  ‘  Cum  non  sis  qui  fueris,  non 
esse  cur  velis  vivere  V  Nay,  retire  men  cannot  when 
they  would,  neither  will  they  when  it  were  reason  ; 
but  are  impatient  of  privateness  even  in  age  and  sick¬ 
ness,  which  require  the  shadow;  like  old  townsmen, 
that  will  be  still  sitting  at  their  street-door,  though 
thereby  they  offer  age  to  scorn.  Certainly  great  per¬ 
sons  had  need  to  borrow  other  men’s  opinions  to  think 
themselves  happy;  for  if  they  judge  by  their  own 
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feelings,  they  cannot  find  it :  but  if  they  think  with 
themselves  what  other  men  think  of  them,  and  that 
other  men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  are 
happy  as  it  were  by  report,  when,  perhaps,  they  find 
the  contrary  within  :  for  they  are  the  first  that  find 
their  own  griefs,  though  they  be  the  last  that  find  their 
own  faults.  Certainly,  men  in  great  fortunes  are 
strangers  to  themselves,  and  while  they  are  in  the 
puzzle  of  business  they  have  no  time  to  tend  their 
health  either  of  body  or  mind:  ‘  Illi  mors  gravis  in- 
cubat,  qui  notus  nimis  omnibus,  ignotus  moritur  sibi.’ 
In  place  there  is  license  to  do  good  and  evil ;  whereof 
the  latter  is  a  curse  :  for  in  evil  the  best  condition  is 
not  to  will ;  the  second  not  to  can.  But  power  to  do 
good  is  the  true  and  lawful  end  of  aspiring  ;  for  good 
thoughts  (though  God  accept  them)  yet  towards  men 
are  little  better  than  good  dreams,  except  they  be  put 
in  act;  and  that  cannot  be  without  power  and  place, 
as  the  vantage  and  commanding  ground.  Merit  and 
good  works  is  the  end  of  man’s  motion ;  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  same  is  the  accomplishment  of  man’s 
rest :  for  if  a  man  can  be  partaker  of  God’s  theatre, 
he  shall  likewise  be  partaker  of  God’s  rest :  ‘  Et  con- 
versus  Deus,  ut  aspiceret  opera,  quse  fecerunt  manus 
sure,  vidit  quod  omnia  essent  bona  nimis;’  and  then 
the  sabbath.  In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before 
thee  the  best  examples  ;  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of 
precepts  ;  and  after  a  time  set  before  thee  thine  own 
example  ;  and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether  thou 
didst  not  best  at  first.  Neglect  not  also  the  examples 
of  those  that  have  carried  themselves  ill  in  the  same 
place  ;  not  to  set  off  thyself  by  taxing  their  memory, 
but  to  direct  thyself  what  to  avoid.  Reform,  there¬ 
fore,  without  bravery  or  scandal  of  former  times  and 
persons ;  but  yet  set  it  down  to  thyself,  as  well  to 
create  good  precedents  as  to  follow  them.  Reduce 
things  to  the  first  institution,  and  observe  wherein 
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and  how  they  have  degenerated  ;  but  yet  ask  counsel 
of  both  times;  of  the  ancient  time  what  is  best, 
and  of  the  latter  time  what  is  fittest.  Seek  to  make 
thy  course  regular,  that  men  may  know  beforehand 
what  they  may  expect :  but  be  not  too  positive  and 
peremptory ;  and  express  thyself  well  when  thou 
digressest  from  thy  rule.  Preserve  the  right  of  thy 
place,  but  stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction  ;  and 
rather  assume  thy  right  in  silence,  and  ‘  defacto,’ 
than  voice  it  with  claims  and  challenges.  Pre¬ 
serve  likewise  the  rights  of  inferior  places;  and  think 
it  more  honour  to  direct  in  chief,  than  to  be  busy  in 
all.  Embrace  and  invite  helps  and  advices  touching 
the  execution  of  thy  place ;  and  do  not  drive  away 
such  as  bring  thee  information  as  meddlers,  but  accept 
of  them  in  good  part.  The  vices  of  authority  are 
chiefly  four  ;  delays,  corruption,  roughness,  and  faci¬ 
lity.  For  delays  give  easy  access ;  keep  times  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  go  through  with  that  which  is  in  hand,  and 
interlace  not  business  but  of  necessity.  For  corrup¬ 
tion  doth  not  only  bind  thine  own  hands  or  thy  ser¬ 
vant’s  hands  from  taking,  but  bind  the  hands  of  sui¬ 
tors  also  from  offering ;  for  integrity  used  doth  the 
one  :  but  integrity  professed,  and  with  a  manifest  de¬ 
testation  of  bribery,  doth  the  other;  and  avoid  not 
only  the  fault,  but  the  suspicion.  Whosoever  is 
found  variable,  and  changeth  manifestly  without 
manifest  cause  giveth  suspicion  of  corruption  :  there¬ 
fore,  always  when  thou  changest  thine  opinion  or 
course,  profess  it  plainly,  and  declare  it,  together  with 
the  reasons  that  move  thee  to  change,  and  do  not 
think  to  steal  it.  A  servant  or  a  favourite,  if  he  be  in¬ 
ward,  and  no  other  apparent  cause  of  esteem,  is  com¬ 
monly  thought  but  a  by-way  to  close  corruption. 
For  roughness,  it  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent : 
severity  breedeth  fear,  but  roughness  breedeth  hate. 
Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave,  and 
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not  taunting.  As  for  facility,  it  is  worse  than  bribery; 
for  bribes  come  but  now  and  then  ;  but  if  importu¬ 
nity  or  idle  respects  lead  a  man,  he  shall  never  be 
■without;  as  Solomon  saith,  4  To  respect  persons  it  is 
not  good,  for  such  a  man  will  transgress  for  a  piece  of 
bread.’  It  is  most  true  that  was  anciently  spoken, 
‘  a  place  showeth  the  man  ;  and  it  showeth  some  to 
the  better,  and  some  to  the  worse :’  ‘  omnium  con¬ 
sensu,  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset,’  saith  Tacitus  of 
Galba:  but  of  Vespasian  he  saith,  4  solus  imperan- 
tium,  Vespasianus  mutatus  in  melius;’  though  the 
one  was  meant  of  sufficiency,  the  other  of  manners  and 
affection.  It  is  an  assured  sign  of  a  worthy  and  gene¬ 
rous  spirit,  whom  honour  amends  ;  for  honour  is  or 
should  be  the  place  of  virtue ;  and  as  in  nature  things 
move  violently  to  their  place,  and  calmly  in  their 
place,  so  virtue  in  ambition  is  violent,  in  authority 
settled  and  calm.  All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a 
winding  stair ;  and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to 
side  a  man’s  self  whilst  he  is  in  the  rising,  and  to  ba¬ 
lance  himself  when  he  is  placed.  Use  the  memory  of 
thy  predecessor  fairly  and  tenderly  ;  for  if  thou  dost 
not,  it  is  a  debt  will  sure  be  paid  when  thou  art  gone. 
If  thou  have  colleagues,  respect  them ;  and  rather 
call  them  when  they  look  not  for  it,  than  exclude 
them  when  they  have  reason  to  look  to  be  called.  Be 
not  too  sensible  or  too  remembering  of  thy  place  in 
conversation  and  private  answers  to  suitors ;  but  let 
it  rather  be  said,  4  When  he  sits  in  place  he  is  another 
man.’ 
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OF  BOLDNESS. 

It  is  a  trivial  grammar-school  text,  but  yet  worthy 
a  wise  man’s  consideration.  Question  was  asked  of 
Demosthenes,  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an  orator  ? 
he  answered,  action  :  what  next  ?  action  :  what  next 
again  ?  action.  He  said  it  that  knew  it  best,  and  had 
by  nature  himself  no  advantage  in  that  he  commend¬ 
ed.  A  strange  thing,  that  that  part  of  an  orator  which 
is  but  superficial,  and  rather  the  virtue  of  a  player, 
should  be  placed  so  high  above  those  other  noble 
parts  of  invention,  elocution,  and  the  rest;  nay  almost 
alone,  as  if  it  were  all  in  all.  But  the  reason  is  plain. 
There  is  in  human  nature  generally  more  of  the  fool 
than  of  the  wise  ;  and  therefore  those  faculties  by 
which  the  foolish  part  of  men’s  minds  is  taken,  are 
most  potent.  Wonderful  like  is  the  case  of  boldness 
in  civil  business  ;  what  first?  boldness:  what  second 
and  third  ?  boldness.  And  yet  boldness  is  a  child  of 
ignorance  and  baseness,  far  inferior  to  other  parts ; 
but  nevertheless,  it  doth  fascinate,  and  bind  hand  and 
foot,  those  that  are  either  shallow  in  judgment  or 
weak  in  courage,  which  are  the  greatest  part :  yea, 
and  prevaileth  with  wise  men  at  weak  times:  there¬ 
fore  we  see  it  hath  done  wonders  in  popular  states, 
but  with  senates  and  princes  less ;  and  more,  ever 
upon  the  first  entrance  of  bold  persons  into  action, 
than  soon  after;  for  boldness  is  an  ill  keeper  of  pro¬ 
mise.  Surely,  as  there  are  mountebanks  for  the  na¬ 
tural  body,  so  are  there  mountebanks  for  the  politic 
body  ;  men  that  undertake  great  cures,  and  perhaps 
have  been  lucky  in  two  or  three  experiments,  but  want 
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the  ground  of  science,  and  therefore  cannot  hold  out : 
nay,  you  shall  see  a  bold  fellow  many  times  do  Maho¬ 
met’s  miracle.  Mahomet  made  the  people  believe  that 
he  would  call  an  hill  to  him,  and  from  the  top  of  it 
offer  up  his  prayers  for  the  observers  of  his  law.  The 
people  assembled  :  Mahomet  called  the  hill  to  come  to 
him  again  and  again  ;  and  when  the  hill  stood  still  he 
was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said,  ‘  if  the  hill  will 
not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  will  go  to  the  hill.’ 
So  these  men,  when  they  have  promised  great  matters 
and  failed  most  shamefully,  yet  (if  they  have  the  per¬ 
fection  of  boldness)  they  will  but  slight  it  over,  and 
make  a  turn,  and  no  more  ado.  Certainly  to  men  of 
great  judgment,  bold  persons  are  sport  to  behold  ;  nay, 
and  to  the  vulgar  also  boldness  hath  somewhat  of  the 
ridiculous ;  for  if  absurdity  be  the  subject  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  doubt  you  not  but  great  boldness  is  seldom  with¬ 
out  some  absurdity ;  especially  it  is  a  sport  to  see 
when  a  bold  fellow  is  out  of  countenance,  for  that  puts 
his  face  into  a  most  shrunken  and  wooden  posture,  as 
needs  it  must :  for  in  bashfulness  the  spirits  do  a  little 
go  and  come  ;  but  with  bold  men,  upon  like  occasions, 
they  stand  at  a  stay  ;  like  a  stale  at  chess,  where  it  is 
no  mate,  but  yet  the  game  cannot  stir :  but  this  last 
were  fitter  for  a  satire,  than  for  a:  serious  observation. 
This  is  well  to  be  weighed,  that  boldness  is  ever  blind; 
for  it  seeth  not  danger  and  inconveniencies  :  there¬ 
fore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good  in  execution  ;  so  that  the 
right  use  of  bold  persons  is,  that  they  never  command 
in  chief,  but  be  seconds,  and  under  the  direction  of 
others  :  for  in  counsel  it  is  good  to  see  dangers,  and 
in  execution  not  to  see  them,  except  they  be  very- 
great. 
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OF  GOODNESS  AND  GOODNESS  OF 
NATURE. 

I  take  goodness  in  (his  sense,  the  affecting  of  the 
weal  of  men,  which  is  that  the  Grecians  call  Philan¬ 
thrope  ;  and  the  word  humanity  (as  it  is  used)  is  a 
little  too  light  to  express  it.  Goodness  I  call  the  ha¬ 
bit,  and  goodness  of  nature  the  inclination.  This,  of 
all  virtues  and  dignities  of  the  mind,  is  the  greatest, 
being  the  character  of  the  Deity  ;  and  without  it  man 
is  a  busy,  mischievous,  wretched  thing,  no  better  than 
a  kind  of  vermin.  Goodness  answers  to  the  theologi¬ 
cal  virtue  charity,  and  admits  no  excess  but  error. 
The  desire  of  power  in  excess  caused  the  angels  to 
fall ;  the  desire  of  knowledge  in  excess  caused  man  to 
fall  :  but  in  charity  there  is  no  excess,  neither  can 
angel  or  man  come  in  danger  by  it.  The  inclination 
to  goodness  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man; 
insomuch,  that  if  it  issue  not  towards  men,  it  will 
take  unto  other  living  creatures;  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
Turks,  a  cruel  people,  who,  nevertheless,  are  kind  to 
beasts,  and  give  alms  to  dogs  and  birds  ;  insomuch,  as 
Busbechius  reporteth,  a  Christian  boy  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  had  like  to  have  been  stoned  for  gagging  in  a 
waggishness  a  long-billed  fowl.  Errors  indeed,  in  this 
virtue,  in  goodness  or  charity,  may  be  committed.  The 
Italians  have  an  ungracious  proverb,  ‘  Tanto  buon  che 
val  niente:’  ‘  So  good  that  he  is  good  tor  nothing:’ 
and  one  of  the  doctors  of  Italy,  Nicholas  Machiavel, 
had  the  confidence  to  put  in  writing,  almost  in  plain 
terms,  ‘  that  the  Christian  faith  had  given  up  good 
men  in  prey  to  those  that  are  tyrannical  and  unjust 
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which  he  spake  because,  indeed,  there  was  never  law, 
or  sect,  or  opinion  did  so  much  magnify  goodness  as 
the  Christian  religion  doth :  therefore,  to  avoid  the 
scandal,  and  the  danger  both,  it  is  good  to  take  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  errors  of  an  habit  so  excellent.  Seek  the 
good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in  bondage  to  their 
faces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is  but  facility  or  softness, 
which  taketh  an  honest  mind  prisoner.  Neither  give 
thou  iEsop’s  cock  a  gem,  who  would  be  better  pleas¬ 
ed  and  happier  if  he  had  a  barley-corn.  The  example 
of  God  teacheth  the  lesson  truly ;  ‘  He  sendeth  his 
rain,  and  maketh  his  sun  to  shine  upon  thejust  and 
the  unjust but  he  doth  not  rain  wealth  nor  shine 
honour  and  virtues  upon  men  equally :  common  bene¬ 
fits  are  to  be  communicated  with  all,  but  peculiar  be¬ 
nefits  with  choice.  And  beware  how  in  making  the 
portraiture  thou  breakest  the  pattern ;  for  divinity 
maketh  the  love  of  ourselves  the  pattern ;  the  love  of 
our  neighbours  but  the  portraiture.  *  Sell  all  thou 
hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  follow  me  but  sell 
not  all  thou  hast,  except  thou  come  and  follow  me; 
that  is,  except  thou  have  a  vocation  wherein  thou 
mayest  do  as  much  good  with  little  means  as  with 
great;  for  otherwise,  in  feeding  the  streams  thou 
driest  the  fountain.  Neither  is  there  only  a  habit 
of  goodness  directed  by  right  reason  ;  but  there  is  in 
some  men,  even  in  nature,  a  disposition  toward  it ; 
as  on  the  other  side,  there  is  a  natural  malignity ;  for 
there  be  that  in  their  nature  do  not  affect  the  good  of 
others.  The  lighter  sort  of  malignity  turneth  but  to 
a  crossness  or  frowardness,  or  aptness  to  oppose,  or 
difficileness,  or  the  like  ;  but  the  deeper  sort  to  envy 
and  mere  mischief.  Such  men  in  other  men’s  calami¬ 
ties,  are,  as  it  were,  in  season,  and  are  ever  on  the 
loading  parts :  not  so  good  as  the  dogs  that  licked 
Lazarus’s  sores,  but  like  flies  that  are  still  buzzing  up¬ 
on  any  thing  that  is  raw :  misanthrophi,  that  make 
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it  their  practice  to  bring  men  to  the  bough,  and  yet 
have  never  a  tree  for  the  purpose  in  their  gardens, 
as  Timon  had :  such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of 
human  nature,  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to 
make  great  politics  of ;  like  the  knee  timber,  that  is 
good  for  ships  that  are  ordained  to  be  tossed,  but  not 
for  building  houses  that  shall  stand  firm.  The  parts 
and  signs  of  goodness  are  many.  If  a  man  be  gracious 
and  courteous  to  strangers,  it  shows  he  is  a  citizen  of 
the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from 
other  lands,  but  a  continent  that  joins  to  them  ;  if  he 
be  compassionate  towards  the  afflictions  of  others, 
it  shows  that  his  heart  is  like  the  noble  tree  that  is 
wounded  itself  when  it  gives  the  balm  :  if  he  easily 
pardons  and  remits  offences,  it  shows  that  his  mind  is 
planted  above  injuries,  so  that  he  cannot  be  shot :  if 
he  be  thankful  for  small  benefits,  it  shows  that  he 
weighs  men’s  minds,  and  not  their  trash  ;  but,  above 
all,  if  he  have  St.  Paul’s  perfection,  that  he  would 
wish  to  be  an  anathema  from  Christ,  for  the  salvatiou 
of  his  brethren,  it  shows  much  of  a  divine  nature,  and 
a  kind  of  conformity  with  Christ  himself. 


OF  A  KING. 

1.  A  king  is  a  mortal  god  on  earth,  unto  whom  the 
living  God  hath  lent  his  own  name  as  a  great  honour ; 
but  withal  told  him  he  should  die  like  a  man,  lest  he 
should  be  proud,  and  flatter  himself  that  God  hath 
with  his  name  imparted  unto  him  his  nature  also. 

2.  Of  all  kind  of  men,  God  is  the  least  beholding 
unto  them ;  for  he  doth  most  for  them,  and  they  do 
ordinarily  least  for  him. 
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3.  A  king  that  would  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy 
for  him,  must  wear  it  every  day  :  but  if  he  think  it  too 
light,  he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made. 

4.  He  must  make  religion  the  rule  of  government, 
and  not  to  balance  the  scale  ;  for  he  that  casteth  in 
religion  only  to  make  the  scales  even,  his  own  weight 
is  contained  in  those  characters,  ‘  Mene  mene,  tekel 
Upharsin,’  ‘  He  is  found  too  light,  his  kingdom  shall 
be  taken  from  him.’ 

5.  And  that  king  that  holds  not  religion  the  best 
reason  of  state,  is  void  of  all  piety  and  justice,  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  king. 

6.  He  must  be  able  to  give  counsel  himself,  but  not 
rely  thereupon  ;  for  though  happy  events  justify  their 
counsels,  yet  it  is  better  that  the  evil  event  of  good 
advice  be  rather  imputed  to  a  subject  than  a  sove¬ 
reign. 

7.  He  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  which  should  not 
run  with  a  waste  pipe,  lest  the  courtiers  sell  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then,  (as  papists  say  of  their  holy  wells,)  it 
loses  the  virtue. 

8.  He  is  the  life  of  the  law,  not  only  as  he  is  ‘lex 
loquens’  himself,  but  because  he  animateth  the  dead 
letter,  making  it  active  towards  all  his  subjects,  ‘prae- 
mio  et  poena.’ 

9.  A  wise  king  must  do  less  in  altering  his  laws 
than  he  may  :  for  new  government  is  ever  dangerous; 
it  being  true  in  the  body  politic,  as  in  the  corporal, 
that  ‘  omnis  subita  immutatio  est  periculosa and 
though  it  be  for  the  better,  yet  it  is  not  without  a 
fearful  apprehension ;  for  he  that  changeth  the  fun¬ 
damental  laws  of  a  kingdom  thinketh  there  is  no 
good  title  to  a  crown  but  by  conquest. 

10.  A  king  that  setteth  to  sale  seats  of  justice,  op- 
presseth  the  people  ;  for  he  teacheth  his  judges  to 
sell  justice  ;  and  ‘  precio  parata  precio  venditur  jus- 
titia.’ 
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11.  Bounty  and  magnificence  are  virtues  very  re¬ 
gal,  but  a  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  par¬ 
simonious  ;  for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his  con¬ 
templations  abroad ;  but  want  supplieth  itself  of  what 
is  next,  and  many  times  the  next  way  :  a  king  here¬ 
in  must  be  wise,  and  know  what  he  may  justly  do. 

12.  That  king  which  is  not  feared  is  not  loved ; 
and  he  that  is  well  seen  in  his  craft  must  as  well  study 
to  be  feared  as  loved :  yet  not  loved  for  fear,  but 
feared  for  love. 

13.  Therefore,  as  he  must  always  resemble  him 
whose  great  name  he  beareth,  and  that  as  in  manifest¬ 
ing  the  sweet  influence  of  his  mercy  on  the  severe 
stroke  of  his  justice  sometimes,  so  in  this  not  to  suf¬ 
fer  a  man  of  death  to  live ;  for,  besides  that  the  land 
doth  mourn,  the  restraint  of  justice  towards  sin  doth 
more  retard  the  affection  of  love  than  the  extent  of 
mercy  doth  inflame  it ;  and  sure  where  love  is  [ill] 
bestowed  fear  is  quite  lost. 

14.  His  greatest  enemies  are  his  flatterers ;  for 
though  they  ever  speak  on  his  side,  yet  their  words 
still  make  against  him. 

15.  The  love  which  a  king  oweth  to  a  weal  public 
should  not  be  restrained  to  any  one  particular ;  yet 
that  his  more  special  favour  do  reflect  upon  some  wor¬ 
thy  ones  is  somewhat  necessary,  because  there  are  few 
of  that  capacity. 

16.  He  must  have  a  special  care  of  five  things,  if 
he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be  but  to  him,  ‘  infe- 
lix  felicitas 

First,  that  ‘  simulata  sanctitas’  be  not  in  the  church; 
for  that  is  ‘  duplex  iniquitas 

Secondly,  that  ‘  inutilus  aequitas’  sit  not  in  the 
chancery,  for  that  is  ‘inepta  misericordia 

Thirdly,  that  *  utilis  iniquitas’  keep  not  the  exche¬ 
quer  ;  for  that  is  ‘  crudele  latrocinium 
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Fourthly,  that  ‘  fidelis  temeritas’  be  not  his  gene¬ 
ral  ;  for  that  will  bring  but  ‘  seram  pcenitentiam 

Fifthly,  that  ‘  infidelis  prudentia’  be  not  his  secre¬ 
tary  ;  for  that  is  ‘  anguis  sub  viridi  herba.’ 

To  conclude,  as  he  is  of  the  greatest  power,  so  he 
is  subject  to  the  greatest  cares,  made  the  servant  of 
his  people,  or  else  he  were  without  a  calling  at  all. 

He  then  that  honoureth  him  not  is  next  an  atheist, 
wanting  the  fear  of  God  in  his  heart. 


OF  NOBILITY. 

We  will  speak  of  nobility  first  as  a  portion  of  an 
estate,  then  as  a  condition  of  particular  persons.  A 
monarchy,  where  there  is  no  nobility  at  all,  is  ever  a 
pure  and  absolute  tyranny,  as  that  of  the  Turks  ;  for 
nobility  attempers  sovreignty,  and  draws  the  eyes  of 
the  people  somewhat  aside  from  the  line  royal :  but 
for  democracies  they  need  it  not ;  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  more  quiet,  and  less  subject  to  sedition,  than 
where  there  are  stirps  of  nobles  ;  for  men’s  eyes  are 
upon  the  business,  and  not  upon  the  persons  ;  or,  if 
upon  the  persons,  it  is  for  the  business  sake,  as  fittest, 
and  not  for  flags  and  pedigree.  We  see  the  Switzers 
last  well,  notwithstanding  their  diversity  of  religion 
and  of  cantons ;  for  utility  is  their  bond,  and  not 
respects.  The  united  provinces  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  in  their  government  excel ;  for  where  there  is 
an  equality  the  consultations  are  more  indifferent,  and 
the  payments  and  tributes  more  cheerful.  A  great 
and  potent  nobility  addeth  majesty  to  a  monarch, 
but  diminisheth  power  ;  and  putteth  life  and  spirit 
into  the  people,  but  presseth  their  fortune.  It  is  well 
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when  nobles  are  not  too  great  for  sovereignty  nor  for 
justice ;  and  yet  maintained  in  that  height,  as  the 
insolency  of  inferiors  may  be  broken  upon  them  be¬ 
fore  it  come  on  too  fast  upon  the  majesty  of  kings. 
A  numerous  nobility  causeth  poverty  and  inconve¬ 
nience  in  a  state,  for  it  is  a  surcharge  of  expense  ; 
and  besides,  it  being  of  necessity  that  many  of  the 
nobility  fall  in  time  to  be  weak  in  fortune,  it  maketh 
a  kind  of  disproportion  between  honour  and  means. 

As  for  nobility  in  particular  persons,  it  is  a  reve¬ 
rend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  or  building  not  in 
decay,  or  to  see  a  fair  timber  tree  sound  and  perfect ; 
how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  noble  family, 
which  hath  stood  against  the  waves  and  weathers  of 
time ;  for  new  nobility  is  but  the  act  of  power,  but 
ancient  nobility  is  the  act  of  time.  Those  that  are 
first  raised  to  nobility,  are  commonly  more  virtuous 
but  less  innocent,  than  their  descendants  ;  for  there  is 
rarely  any  rising  but  by  a  commixture  of  good  and 
evil  arts  ;  but  it  is  reason  the  memory  of  their  virtues 
remain  to  their  posterity,  and  their  faults  die  with 
themselves.  Nobitity  of  birth  commonly  abateth  in¬ 
dustry  ;  and  he  that  is  not  industrious  envieth  him 
that  is :  besides,  noble  persons  cannot  go  much 
higher ;  and  he  that  standeth  at  a  stay  when  others 
rise,  can  hardly  avoid  motions  of  envy.  On  the  other 
side,  nobility  extinguisheth  the  passive  envy  from 
others  towards  them,  because  they  are  in  possession 
of  honour.  Certainly,  kings  that  have  able  men  of 
their  nobility  shall  find  ease  in  employing  them,  and 
a  better  slide  into  their  business ;  for  people  naturally 
bend  to  them  as  bom  in  some  sort  to  command. 
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OF  SEDITIONS  AND  TROUBLES. 

Shepherds  of  people  had  need  know  the  calendars 
of  tempests  in  state,  which  are  commonly  greatest 
when  things  grow  to  equality  ;  as  natural  tempests 
are  greatest  about  the  equinoctia ;  and  as  there  are 
certain  hollow  blasts  of  wind  and  secret  swellings  of 
seas  before  a  tempest,  so  are  there  in  states  : 

‘  Tile  etiam  ctrcos  instare  tumullus 
Scepe  monel,  fraudesque  el  operta  lumuscere  bclla.’ 

Libels  and  licentious  discourses  against  the  state, 
when  they  are  frequent  and  open  ;  and  in  like  sort 
false  news  often  running  up  and  down  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  state,  and  hastily  embraced,  are  amongst 
the  signs  of  troubles.  Virgil,  giving  the  pedigree  of 
Fame,  saith  she  was  sister  to  the  giants  : 

‘  Ilia  terra  parens,  ira  irrituta  deorum, 

E.xtremam  f  ut  perhibent )  Cteo  Enceladoque  sororem. 

Progenuit.’ 

jENEID.  iv.  1777. 

As  if  fame  were  the  relics  of  seditions  past ;  but  they 
are  no  less  indeed  the  preludes  of  seditions  to  come. 
Howsoever  he  noteth  it  right,  that  seditious  tumults 
and  seditious  fames  differ  no  more  but  as  brother  and 
sister,  masculine  and  feminine  ;  especially  if  it  come 
to  that,  that  the  best  actions  of  a  state,  and  the  most 
plausible,  and  which  ought  to  give  greatest  content¬ 
ment,  are  taken  in  ill  sense  and  traduced ;  for  that 
shows  the  envy  great,  as  Tacitus  saith,  ‘  conflata 
magna  invidia  eeu  bene,  seu  male,  gesta  premunt.’ 
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Neither  doth  it  follow,  that  because  these  fames  are 
a  sign  of  troubles,  that  the  suppressing  of  them  with 
too  much  severity  should  be  a  remedy  of  troubles  : 
for  the  despising  of  them  many  times  checks  them 
best,  and  the  going  about  to  stop  them  doth  but  make 
a  wonder  long  lived.  Also  that  king  of  obedience 
which  Tacitus  speaketh  of  is  to  be  held  suspected ; 

‘  Erant  in  officio,  sed  tamen  qui  mallent  mandata 
imperantium  interpretari,  quam  exequi !’  disputing, 
excusing,  cavilling  upon. mandates  and  directions  is  a 
kind  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  and  assay  of  disobedience ; 
especially  if  in  those  disputings  they  which  are  for 
the  direction  speak  fearfully  and  tenderly,  and  those 
that  are  against  it  audaciously. 

Also,  as  Machiavel  noteth  well,  when  princes,  that 
ought  to  be  common  parents,  make  themselves  as  a 
party  and  lean  to  a  side,  it  is  as  a  boat  that  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  uneven  weight  on  the  one  side  :  as  was 
well  seen  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third  of  France; 
for  first  himself  entered  league  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  protestants,  and  presently  after  the  same  league 
was  turned  upon  himself :  for  when  the  authority  of 
princes  is  made  but  an  accessary  to  a  cause,  and  that 
■there  be  other  bands  that  tie  faster  than  the  band  of 
sovereignty,  kings  begin  to  be  put  almost  out  of 
possession. 

Also,  when  discords,  and  quarrels,  and  factions  are 
carried  openly  and  audaciously,  it  is  a  sign  the  reve¬ 
rence  of  government  is  lost :  for  the  motions  of  the 
greatest  persons  in  a  government  ought  to  be  as  the 
motions  of  the  planets  under  ‘  primum  mobile,’  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  opinion),  which  is,  that  every  of 
them  is  carried  swiftly  by  the  highest  motion,  and 
softly  in  their  own  motion ;  and,  therefore,  when 
great  ones  in  their  own  particular  motion  move  vio¬ 
lently,  and,  as  Tacitus  expresseth  it  well,  ‘  liberius 
quam  ut  imperantium  meminissent,’  it  is  a  sign  the 
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orbs  are  out  of  frame ;  for  reverence  is  that  wherewith 
princes  are  girt  from  God,  who  threateneth  the  dis¬ 
solving  thereof ;  ‘  solvan  cingula  regum. ’ 

So  when  any  of  the  four  pillars  of  government  are 
mainly  shaken  or  weakened ;  (which  are  religion, 
justice,  counsel,  and  treasure),  men  had  need  to  pray 
for  fair  weather.  But  let  us  pass  from  this  part  of 
predictions  (concerning  which,  nevertheless,  more 
light  may  be  taken  from  that  which  followeth),  and 
let  us  speak  first  of  the  materials  of  seditions,  then  of 
the  motives  of  them,  and  thirdly  of  the  remedies. 

Concerning  the  materials  of  seditions,  it  is  a  thing 
well  to  be  considered  ;  for  the  surest  way  to  prevent 
seditions,  (if  the  times  do  bear  it),  is  to  take  away  the 
matter  of  them,  for  if  there  be  fuel  prepared,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come  that  shall 
set  it  on  fire.  The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two 
kinds,  much  poverty  and  much  discontentment.  It 
is  certain,  so  many  overthrown  estates,  so  many  votes 
for  troubles.  Lucan  noteth  well  the  state  of  Rome 
before  the  civil  war, 

‘  Hinc  us ura  vorax ,  rapidumgue  in  tempore  feenus , 

Hinc  concussa Jides,  el  mulcis  ulile  helium 

This  same,  4  multis  utile  bellum,’  is  an  assured  and 
infallible  sign  of  a  state  disposed  to  seditions  and  trou¬ 
bles  ;  and  if  this  poverty  and  broken  estate  in  the 
better  sort  be  joined  with  a  want  and  necessity  in  the 
mean  people',  the  danger  is  imminent  and  great ;  for 
the  rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst.  As  for  dis¬ 
contentments,  they  are  in  the  politic  body  like  to  hu¬ 
mours  in  the  natural,  which  are  apt  to  gather  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  heat  and  to  inflame;  and  let  no  prince 
measure  the  danger  of  them  by  this,  whether  they  be 
just  or  unjust ;  for  that  were  to  imagine  people  to 
be  too  reasonable,  who  do  often  spurn  at  their  own 
good ;  nor  yet  by  this,  whether  the  griefs  whereupon 
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they  rise  be  in  fact  great  or  small ;  for  they  are  the 
most  dangerous  discontentments  where  the  fear  is 
greater  than  the  feeling:  ‘  Dolendi  modus,  timendi 
non  item;’  besides,  in  great  oppressions,  the  same 
things  that  provoke  the  patience,  do  withal  mete  the 
courage;  but  in  fears  it  is  not  so:  neither  let  any 
prince  or.  state  be  secure  concerning  discontentments 
because  they  have  been  often,  or  have  been  long,  and 
yet  no  peril  hath  ensued  ;  for  as  it  is  true  that  every 
vapour  or  fume  doth  not  turn  into  a  storm,  so  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  storms,  though  they  blow 
over  divers  times,  yet  may  fall  at  last ;  and  as  the 
Spanish  proverb  noteth  well,  ‘  The  cord  breaketh  at 
the  last  by  the  weakest  pull.’ 

The  causes  and  motives  of  seditions  are  innovations 
in  religion,  taxes,  alteration  of  laws  and  customs, 
breaking  of  privileges,  general  oppressions,  advance¬ 
ment  of  unworthy  persons,  strangers,  deaths,  dis¬ 
banded  soldiers,  factions  grown  desperate  ;  and  what¬ 
soever  in  offending  people  joineth  and  knitteth  them 
in  a  common  cause. 

For  the  remedies  there  may  be  some  general  pre¬ 
servatives,  whereof  we  will  speak;  as  for  the  just 
cure,  it  must  answer  to  the  particular  disease  ;  and  so 
be  left  to  council  rather  than  rule. 

The  first  remedy  or  prevention  is  to  remove  by  all- 
means  possible  that  material  cause  of  sedition  whereof 
we  speak,  which  is  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate ; 
to  which  purpose  serveth  the  opening  and  well  balanc¬ 
ing  of  trade ;  the  cherishing  of  manufactures ;  the 
banishing  of  idleness ;  the  repressing  of  waste  and 
excess  by  sumptuary  laws  :  the  improvement  and  hus¬ 
banding  of  the  soil ;  the  regulating  of  prices  of  things 
vendible ;  the  moderating  of  taxes  and  tributes  and 
the  like.  Generally  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  the 
population  of  a  kingdom  (especially  if  it  be  not 
mown  down  by  wars),  do  not  exceed  the  stock  of  the 
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kingdom  which  should  maintain  them :  neither  is 
the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by  number  ;  for  a 
smaller  number  that  spend  more  and  earn  less,  do 
wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a  greater  number  that 
live  low  and  gather  more :  therefore  the  multiplying 
of  nobility  and  other  degrees  of  quality,  in  an  over¬ 
proportion  to  the  common  people,  doth  speedily  bring 
a  state  to  necessity  ;  and  so  doth  likewise  an  over¬ 
grown  clergy,  for  they  bring  nothing  to  the  stock ; 
and  in  like  manner  when  more  are  bred  scholars  than 
preferments  can  take  off. 

It  is  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that,  forasmuch  as 
the  increase  of  any  estate  must  be  upon  the  foreigner 
(for  whatsoever  is  somewhere  gotten  is  somewhere 
lost),  there  be  but  three  things  which  one  nation  sell- 
eth  unto  another :  the  commodity  as  nature  yieldeth 
it;  the  manufacture;  and  the  vecture  or  carriage: 
so  that  if  these  three  wheels  go,  wealth  will  flow  as 
in  a  spring  tide.  And  it  cometh  many  times  to  pass, 
that  ‘  materiam  superabit  opus,’  that  the  work  and 
carriage  is  worth  more  than  the  material,  and  enrich- 
eth  a  state  more:  as  is  notably  seen  in  the  Low 
Country-men,  who  have  the  best  mines  above  ground 
in  the  world. 

Above  all  things  good  policy  is  to  be  used,  that  the 
treasure  and  monies  in  a  state  be  not  gathered  into 
few  hands ;  for  otherwise,  a  state  may  have  a  great 
stock  and  yet  starve :  and  money  is  like  muck,  no 
good  except  it  be  spread.  This  is  done  chiefly  by 
suppressing,  or  at  the  least,  keeping  a  strait  hand 
upon  the  devouring  trades  of  usury;  ingrossing  great 
pasturages,  and  the  like. 

For  removing  discontentments,  or  at  least,  the 
danger  of  them,  there  is  in  every  state  (as  we  know), 
two  portions  of  subjects,  the  nobles  and  the  common¬ 
alty.  When  one  of  these  is  discontent  the  danger 
is  not  great;  for  common  people  are  of  slow  motion  if 
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they  be  not  excited  by  the  greater  sort ;  and  the  greater 
sort  are  of  small  streng.h,  except  the  multitude  be 
apt  and  ready  to  move  of  themselves:  then  is  the 
danger  when  the  greater  sort  do  but  wait  for  the  trou¬ 
bling  of  the  waters  amongst  the  meaner,  that  then  they 
may  declare  themselves  The  poets  feign  that  the 
rest  of  the  gods  woulu  have  bound  Jupiter,  which  he 
hearing  of  by  the  counsel  of  Paris,  sent  tor  Briareus 
with  his  hundred  hands  to  come  in  to  his  aid-  an 
emblem,  no  doubt,  to  show  how  safe  it  is  for  monarchs 
to  make  sure  of  the  good  will  of  common  people. 

To  give  moderate  liberty  for  griefs  and  discontent¬ 
ments  to  evaporate  (so  it  be  without  too  great  inso- 
lency  or  bravery),  is  a  safe  way  ;  lor  he  that  turneth 
the  humours  back,  and  maketh  the  wound  bleed  in¬ 
wards,  endangereth  malign  ulcers  and  pernicious  im- 
posthumations. 

The  part  of  Epimetheus  might  well  become  Prome¬ 
theus  in  the  case  of  discontentments,  for  there  is  not 
a  better  provision  against  them.  Epimetheus,  when 
griefs  and  evils  flew  abroad,  at  last  shut  the  lid,  and 
kept  hope  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Certainly,  the 
politic  and  artificial  nourishing  and  entertaining  of 
hopes,  and  carrying  men  from  hopes  to  hopes  is  one  of 
the  best  antidotes  against  the  poison  of  discontent¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  is  a  certain  sign  of  a  wise  government, 
and  proceeding  when  it  can  hold  men’s  hearts  by 
hopes,  when  it  cannot  by  satisfaction ;  and  when  it 
can  handle  things  in  such  manner  as  no  evil  shall  ap¬ 
pear  so  peremptory,  but  that  it  hath  some  outlet  of 
hope :  which  is  the  less  hard  to  do  ;  because  both 
particular  persons  and  factions  are  apt  enough  to 
flatter  themselves,  or,  at  least,  to  brave  that  which 
they  believe  not. 

Also  the  foresight  and  prevention  that  there  be  no 
likely  or  fit  head  whereunto  discontented  persons  may 
resort,  and  under  whom  they  may  join,  is  a  known 
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but  an  excellent  point  of  caution.  I  understand  a  fit 
head  to  be  one  that  hath  greatness  and  reputation, 
that  hath  confidence  with  the  discontented  party, 
and  upon  whom  they  turn  their  eyes,  and  that  is 
thought  discontented  in  his  own  particular;  which 
kind  of  persons  are  either  to  be  won  and  reconciled  to 
the  state,  and  that  in  a  fast  and  true  manner ;  or  to 
be  fronted  with  some  other  of  the  same  party  that 
may  oppose  them,  and  so  divide  the  reputation.  Ge¬ 
nerally,  the  dividing  and  breaking  of  all  factions  and 
combinations  that  are  adverse  to  the  state,  and  setting 
them  at  a  distance,  or,  at  least,  distrust  among  them¬ 
selves,  is  not  one  of  the  worst  remedies ;  for  it  is  a 
desperate  case,  if  those  that  hold  with  the  proceed¬ 
ing  of  the  state  be  full  of  discord  and  faction,  and 
those  that  are  against  it  be  entire  and  united. 

I  have  noted  that  some  witty  and  sharp  speeches 
which  have  fallen  from  princes,  have  given  fire  to 
seditions.  Caesar  did  himself  infinite  hurt  in  that 
speech,  ‘  Sylla  necivit  literas,  non  potuit  dictare 
for  it  did  utterly  cut  off  that  hope  which  men  had 
entertained,  that  he  would  at  one  time  or  other  give 
over  his  dictatorship.  Galba  undid  himself  by  that 
speech,  ‘  legi  a  se  militem,  non  emi for  it  put  the 
soldiers  out  of  hope  of  the  donative.  Probus,  like¬ 
wise  by  that  speech,  ‘  si  vixero,  non  opsus  erit  am- 
plius  Romano  imperio  militibus a  speech  of  great 
despair  for  the  soldiers,  and  many  the  like.  Surely, 
princes  had  need  in  tender  matter  and  ticklish  times 
to  beware  what  they  say,  especially  in  these  short 
speeches  which  fly  abroad  like  darts,  and  are  thought 
to  be  shot  out  of  their  secret  intentions  ;  for  as  for 
large  discourses,  they  are  flat  things  and  not  so  much 
noted. 

Lastly,  let  princes  against  all  events,  not  be  with¬ 
out  some  great  person,  one  or  rather  more,  of  military 
valour  near  unto  them,  for  the  repressing  of  seditions 
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in  their  beginnings  ;  for  without  that  there  useth  to  be 
more  trepidation  in  court  upon  the  first  breaking  out 
of  troubles,  than  were  fit ;  and  the  state  runneth  the 
danger  of  that  which  Tacitus  saith,  ‘  atque  is  habi¬ 
tus  animorum  fuit,  ut  pessimum  facinus  auderent 
pauci,  plures  vellent,  omnes  paterentur but  let 
such  military  persons  be  assured  and  well  reputed  of, 
rather  than  factious  and  popular ;  holding  also  good 
correspondence  with  the  other  great  men  in  the  state, 
or  else  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease. 


OF  ATHEISM. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend, 
and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  this  uni¬ 
versal  frame  is  without  a  mind  :  and,  therefore,  God 
never  wrought  miracles  to  convince  atheism,  because 
his  ordinary  works  convince  it.  It  is  true  that  a  little 
philosophy  inclineth  man’s  mind  to  atheism  ;  but 
depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men’s  minds  about  to 
religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon  se¬ 
cond  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them, 
and  go  no  farther  ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain 
of  them  confederate  and  linked  together,  it  must  needs 
fly  to  Providence  and  Deity ;  nay,  even  that  school 
which  is  most  accused  of  atheism,  doth  most  demon¬ 
strate  religion  ;  that  is,  the  school  of  Leucippus,  and 
Democritus,  and  Epicurus :  for  it  is  a  thousand  times 
more  credible,  that  four  mutable  elements  and  one 
immutable  fifth  essence,  duly  and  eternally  placed, 
need  no  God,  than  that  an  army  of  infinite  small  por¬ 
tions  or  seeds  unplaced,  should  have  produced  this 
order  and  beauty  without  a  divine  marshal.  The 
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scripture  saith,  4  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
there  is  no  God  :*  it  is  not  said,  4  The  fool  hath 
thought  in  his  heart;’ so  as  he  rather  saith  it  by 
rote  to  himself,  as  that  he  would  have,  than  that  he 
can  thoroughly  believe  it,  or  be  persuaded  of  it ;  for 
none  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those  for  whom  it 
makath  that  there  were  no  God.  It  appeareth  in 
nothing  more,  that  atheism  is  rather  in  the  lip  than 
in  the  heart  of  man,  than  by  this,  that  atheists  will 
ever  be  talking  of  that  their  opinion,  as  if  they  faint¬ 
ed  in  it  within  themselves,  and  would  be  glad  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  consent  ot  others :  nay  more, 
you  shall  have  atheists  strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it 
fareth  with  other  sects  ;  and  which  is  most  of  all, 
you  shall  have  of  them  that  will  suffer  for  atheism, 
and  not  recant ;  whereas,  if  they  did  truly  think  that 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  God,  why  should  they 
trouble  themselves?  Epicurus  is  charged,  that  he 
did  not  dissemble  for  his  credit’s  sake,  when  he  affirm¬ 
ed  there  were  blessed  natures,  but  such  as  enjoyed 
themselves  without  having  respect  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  :  wherein  they  say  he  did  tempo¬ 
rize,  though  in  secret  he  thought  there  was  no  God : 
but  certainly  he  is  traduced,  for  his  words  are  noble 
and  divine  ;  4  Non  Deos  vulgi  negari  profanum  ;  sed 
vulgi  opiniones  diis  applicare  profanum.’  Plato 
could  have  said  no  more  ;  and,  although  he  had  the 
confidence  to  deny  the  administration,  he  had  not 
the  power  to  deny  the  nature.  The  Indians  of  the 
west  have  names  for  their  particular  gods,  though 
they  have  no  name  for  God  ;  as  if  the  hea¬ 
thens  should  have  had  the  names  Jupiter,  Apollo, 
Mars,  &c.  but  not  the  word  Deus,  which  shows,  that 
even  those  barbarous  people  have  the  notion,  though 
they  have  not  the  latitude  and  extent  of  it ;  so  that 
against  atheists  the  very  savages  take  part  with  the 
very  subtilest  philosophers.  The  contemplative 
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atheist  is  rare,  a  Diagoras,  a  Bion,  a  Lucian,  perhaps, 
and  some  others ;  and  yet  they  seem  to  be  more  than 
they  are :  for  that  all  that  impugn  a  received  religion 
or  superstition,  are  by  the  adverse  party  branded 
with  the  name  of  atheists ;  but  the  great  atheists 
indeed  are  hypocrites,  which  are  ever  handling  holy 
things,  but  without  feelings  ;  so  as  they  must  needs 
be  cauterized  in  the  end.  The  causes  of  atheism  are, 
divisions  in  religion,  if  there  be  many ;  for  any  one 
main  division  addeth  zeal  to  both  sides,  but  many 
divisions  introduce  atheism  :  another  is,  scandal  of 
priests,  when  it  is  come  to  that  which  St.  Bernard 
saith,  ‘non  est  jam  dicere,  ut  populus,  ut  sacerdos ; 
quia  nec  sic  populus^  ut  sacerdos  a  third  is,  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  profane  scoffing  in  holy  matters,  which  doth 
by  little  and  little  deface  the  reverence  of  religion  ; 
and,  lastly,  learned  times,  especially  with  peace  and 
prosperity,  for  troubles  and  adversities  do  more  bow 
men’s  minds  to  religion.  They  that  deny  a  God  des¬ 
troy  man’s  nobility;  for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to 
the  beasts  by  his  body  ;  and,  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to 
God  by  his  spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature. 
It  destroys  likewise  magnanimity,  and  the  raising 
human  nature ;  for  take  an  example  of  a  dog,  and 
mark  what  a  generosity  and  courage  he  will  put  on 
when  he  finds  himself  maintained  by  a  man,  who  to 
him  is  instead  of  a  God,  or,  ‘  melior  natura  :’  which 
courage  is  manifestly  such  as  that  creature,  without 
that  confidence  of  a  better  nature  than  his  own,  could 
never  attain.  So  man,  when  he  resteth  and  assureth 
himself  upon  divine  protection  and  favour,  gathereth 
a  force  and  faith  which  human  nature  in  itself  could 
not  obtain  ;  therefore,  as  atheism  is  in  all  respects 
hateful,  so  in  this,  that  it  depriveth  human  nature  of 
the  means  to  exalt  itself  above  human  frailty.  As  it 
is  in  particular  persons,  so  it  is  in  nations  ;  never  was 
there  such  a  state  for  magnanimity  as  Rome ;  of  this 
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state  hear  what  Cicero  saith,  ‘  Quam  volumus,  licet, 
patres  conscripti,  nos  amemus,  tamen  nec  numero 
Hispanos,  nec  robore  Gallos,  nec  calliditate  Pcenos, 
nec  artibus  Graecos,  nec  denique  hoc  ipso  hujus  gen- 
tis  et  terrae  domestico  nativoque  sensu  Italus  ipsos 
et  Latinos ;  sed  pietate,  ac  religion?,  atque  hac  una 
sapientia,  quod  deorum  immortalium  numine  omnia 
regi,  gubernarique  perspeximus,  omnes  gentes  nation- 
esque  superavimus.’ 


OF  SUPERSTITION. 

It  were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all, 
than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  for  the 
one  is  unbelief,  the  other  is  contumely  :  and  certainly 
superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity.  Plutarch 
saith  well  to  that  purpose  ;  *  Surely,’  saith  he,  ‘  I 
had  rather  a  great  deal  men  should  say  there  was  no 
such  man  at  all  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should 
say  there  was  one  Plutarch,  that  would  eat  his  chil¬ 
dren  as  soon  as  they  were  born  ;  as  the  poets  speak  of 
Saturn  and  as  the  contumely  is  greater  towards 
God,  so  the  danger  is  greater  towards  men.  Atheism 
leaves  a  man  to  sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety, 
to  laws,  to  reputation  ;  all  which  may  be  guides  to  an 
outward  moral  virtue,  though  religion  were  not ;  but 
superstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men  :  therefore 
atheism  did  never  perturb  states ;  for  it  makes  men 
weary  of  themselves,  as  looking  no  farther,  and  we  see 
the  times  inclined  to  atheism  (as  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus  Caesar)  were  civil  times  :  but  superstition  has  been 
the  confusion  of  many  states,  and  bringeth  in  a  new 
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*  primum  mobile,’  that  ravisheth  all  the  spheres  of 
government.  The  master  of  superstition  is  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  in  all  superstitions  wise  men  follow  fools ; 
arguments  are  fitted  to  practice  in  a  reversed  order.  It 
was  gravely  said  by  some  of  the  prelates  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  where  the  doctrine  of  the  schoolmen  bare 
great  sway,  that  the  schoolmen  were  like  astronomers, 
which  did  feign  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  and  such  en¬ 
gines  of  orbs  to  save  the  phenomena,  though  they 
knew  there  were  no  such  things ;  and  in  like  manner, 
that  the  schoolmen  had  framed  a  number  of  subtle 
and  intricate  axioms  and  theorems,  to  save  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  church.  The  causes  of  superstition  are 
pleasing  and  sensual  rites  and  ceremonies;  excess  of 
outward  and  pharisaical  holiness ;  over-great  reve¬ 
rence  of  traditions,  which  cannot  but  load  the  church  ; 
the  stratagems  of  prelates  for  their  own  ambition  and 
lucre  ;  the  favouring  too  much  of  good  intentions, 
which  openeth  the  gate  to  conceits  and  novelties  ;  the 
taking  an  aim  at  divine  matters  by  human,  which 
cannot  but  breed  mixture  of  imaginations ;  and,  lastly, 
barbarous  times,  especially  joined  with  calamities 
and  disasters.  Superstition  without  a,  veil  is  a  de¬ 
formed  thing ;  for  as  it  addeth  deformity  to  an  ape  to 
be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  similitude  of  superstition  to 
religion  makes  it  the  more  deformed  :  and,  as  whole¬ 
some  meat  corrupteth  to  little  worms,  so  good  forms 
and  orders  corrupt  into  a  number  of  petty  observances. 
There  is  a  superstition  in  avoiding  superstition,  when 
men  think  to  do  best  if  they  go  farthest  from  the 
superstition  formerly  received ;  therefore,  care  should 
be  had  that  (as  it  fareth  in  ill  purgings)  the  good  be 
not  taken  away  with  the  bad,  which  commonly  is 
done  when  the  people  is  the  reformer. 
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OF  TRAVEL. 


Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  He  that 
travelleth  into  a  country,  before  he  hath  some  entrance 
into  the  language,  goeth  to  school  and  not  to  travel. 
That  young  men  travel  under  some  tutor,  or  grave 
servant,  I  allow  well ;  so  that  he  be  such  a  one  that 
hath  the  language,  and  hath  been  in  the  country  be¬ 
fore  :  whereby  he  may  be  able  to  tell  them  what 
things  are  worthy  to  be  seen  in  the  country  where 
they  go,  what  acquaintances  they  are  to  seek,  what 
exercises  or  discipline  the  place  yieldeth  ;  for  else 
young  men  shall  go  hooded,  and  look  abroad  little. 
It  is  a  strange  thing,  that  in  sea  voyages,  where  there 
is  nothing  to  be  seen  but  sky  and  sea,  men  should 
make  diaries ;  but  in  land  travel,  wherein  so  much  is 
to  be  observed,  for  the  most  part  they  omit  it ;  as  if 
chance  were  fitter  to  be  registered  than  observation  : 
let  diaries,  therefore,  be  brought  in  use.  The  things 
to  be  seen  and  observed  are  the  courts  of  princes,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  give  audience  to  ambassadors ;  the 
courts  of  justice  while  they  sit  and  hear  causes;  and  so 
of  consistories  ecclesiastic  ;  the  churches  and  monaste¬ 
ries,  with  the  monuments  which  are  therein  extant ; 
the  walls  and  fortifications  of  cities  and  towns;  and 
so  the  havens  and  harbours,  antiquities  and  ruins, 
libraries,  colleges,  disputations,  and  lectures  where  any 
are,  shipping  and  navies  ;  houses  and  gardens  of  state 
and  pleasure,  near  great  cities;  armories,  arsenals, 
magazines,  exchanges,  burses,  warehouses,  exercises 
of  horsemanship,  fencing,  training  of  soldiers,  and  the 
like :  comedies,  such  whereunto  the  better  sort  of 
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persons  do  resort ;  treasuries  of  jewels  and  robes ; 
cabinets  and  rarities;  and  to  conclude,  whatsoever 
is.  memorable  in  the  places  where  they  go  ;  after  all 
which  the  tutors  or  servants  ought  to  make  diligent 
inquiry.  As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  weddings, 
funerals,  capital  executions,  and  such  shows,  men 
need  not  be  put  in  mind  of  them  ;  yet  are  they  not  to 
be  neglected.  If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put 
his  travel  into  a  little  room,  and  in  a  short  time  to 
gather  much,  this  you  must  do  :  first,  as  was  said,  he 
must  have  some  entrance  into  the  language  before  he 
goeth  ;  then  he  must  have  such  a  servant,  or  tutor,  as 
knoweth  the  country,  as  was  likewise  said :  let  him 
carry  with  him  also  some  card  or  book  describing  the 
country  where  he  travelleth,  which  will  be  a  good  key 
to  his  inquiry ;  let  him  keep  also  a  diary  ;  let  him  not 
stay  long  in  one  city  or  town,  more  or  less  as  the 
place  deserveth,  but  not  long  ;  nay,  when  he  stayeth  in 
one  city  or  town,  let  him  change  his  lodging  from  one 
end  and  part  of  the  town  to  another,  which  is  a  great 
adamant  of  acquaintance;  let  him  sequester  himself 
from  the  company  of  his  countrymen,  and  diet  in 
such  places  where  there  is  good  company  of  the  na¬ 
tion  where  he  travelleth  ;  let  him  upon  iiis  removes 
from  one  place  to  another  procure  recommendation  to 
some  person  of  quality  residing  in  the  place  whither 
he  removeth,  that  he  may  use  his  favour  in  those 
things  he  desireth  to  see  or  know;  thus  he  may 
abridge  his  travel  with  much  profit.  As  for  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  is  to  be  sought  in  travel,  that  which 
is  most  of  all  profitable  is  acquaintance  with  the  secre¬ 
taries  and  employed  men  of  ambassadors;  for  so  in 
travelling  in  one  country  he  shall  suck  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  many  :  let  him  also  see  and  visit  eminent  per¬ 
sons  in  all  kinds  which  are  of  great  name  abroad,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the 
fame  ;  for  quarrels,  they  are  with  care  and  discretion 
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to  be  avoided;  they  are  commonly  for  mistresses, 
healths,  place,  and  words :  and  let  a  man  beware  how 
he  keepeth  company  with  choleric  and  quarrelsome 
persons;  for  they  will  engage  him  into  their  own 
quarrels.  When  a  traveller  returneth  home,  let  him 
not  leave  the  countries  where  he  hath  travelled  alto¬ 
gether  behind  him  ;  but  maintain  a  correspondence 
by  letters  with  those  of  his  acquaintance  which  are 
of  most  worth ;  and  let  his  travel  appear  rather  in 
his  discourse,  than  his  apparel  or  gesture ;  and  in  his 
discourse  let  him  be  rather  advised  in  his  answers, 
than  forward  to  tell  stories ;  and  let  it  appear  that  he 
doth  not  change  his  country  manners  for  those  of 
foreign  parts  ;  but  only  prick  in  some  flowers  of  that 
he  hath  learned  abroad  in  the  customs  of  his  own 
country. 


OF  EMPIRE. 

It  is  a  miserable  state  of  mind  to  have  few  things 
to  desire,  and  many  things  to  fear ;  and  yet  that  com¬ 
monly  is  the  case  with  kings,  who  being  at  the  highest, 
want  matter  of  desire,  which  makes  their  minds  more 
languishing;  and  have  many  representations  of  pe¬ 
rils  and  shadows,  which  make  their  minds  the  less 
clear:  and  this  is  one  reason  also  of  that  effect  which 
the  scripture  speaketh  of,  ‘  That  the  king’s  heart  is 
inscrutable  for  multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of 
some  predominant  desire,  that  should  marshal  and 
put  in  order  all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man’s  heart  hard 
to  find  or  sound.  Hence  it  comes  likewise,  that 
princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires  and  set 
their  hearts  upon  toys  ;  sometimes  upon  a  building ; 
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sometimes  upon  erecting  of  an  order ;  sometimes  upon 
the  advancing  of  a  person ;  sometimes  upon  obtaining 
excellency  in  some  art,  or  feat  of  the  hand  ;  as  Nero 
for  playing  on  the  harp  ;  Domitian  for  certainty  of 
the  hand  with  the  arrow ;  Commodus  for  playing  at 
fence ;  Caracalla  for  driving  chariots  and  the  like. 
This  seemeth  incredibile  unto  those  that  know  not  the 
principle,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  more  cheered  and 
refreshed  by  profiting  in  small  things,  than  by  stand¬ 
ing  at  a  stay  in  great.  We  see  also  that  kings  that 
have  been  fortunate  conquerors  in  their  first  years,  it 
being  not  possible  for  them  to  go  forward  infinitely, 
but  that  they  must  have  some  check  or  arrest  in  their 
fortunes,  turn  in  their  latter  years  to  be  superstitious 
and  melancholy  ;  as  did  Alexander  the  Great,  Diocle- 
sian,  and  in  our  memory  Charles  the  Fifth,  and 
others  ;  for  he  that  is  used  to  go  forward,  and  findeth 
a  stop,  falleth  out  of  his  own  favour,  and  is  not  the 
thing  he  was. 

To  speak  now  of  the  true  temper  of  empire,  it  is  a 
thing  rare  and  hard  to  keep  :  for  both  temper  and  dis¬ 
temper  consist  of  contraries :  but  it  is  one  thing  to 
mingle  contraries,  another  to  interchange  them.  The 
answer  of  Apollonius  to  Vespasian  is  full  of  excellent 
instruction.  Vespasian  asked  him,  what  was  Nero’s 
overthrow  ?  he  answered,  Nero  could  touch  and  tune 
the  harp  well,  but  in  government  he  sometimes  used 
to  wind  the  pins  too  high,  sometimes  to  let  them 
down  too  low  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  nothing  destroy- 
eth  authority  so  much  as  the  unequal  and  untimely 
interchange  of  power  pressed  too  far  and  relaxed  too 
much. 

This  is  true,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  these  latter 
times  in  princes’  affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and 
shiftings  of  dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they  are 
near,  than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them 
aloof :  but  this  is  but  to  try  masteries  with  fortune ; 
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and  let  men  beware  how  they  neglect  and  suffer  mat¬ 
ter  of  trouble  to  be  prepared  ;  for  no  man  can  forbid 
the  spark,  nor  tell  whence  it  ma)  come.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  in  princes’  business  are  many  and  great ;  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  is  often  in  their  own  mind  ;  for  it 
is  common  with  princes  (saith  Tacitus)  to  will  con¬ 
tradictories;  ‘Sunt  plerumque  regnum  voluntates 
vehementes,  et  inter  se  contrariae  :’  for  it  is  the  so¬ 
lecism  of  power  to  think  to  command  the  end,  and  yet 
not  to  endure  the  means. 

Kings  have  to  deal  with  their  neighbours,  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  prelates  or  clergy,  their  nobles, 
their  second  nobles,  or  gentlemen,  their  merchants, 
their  commons,  and  theirmen  ofwar;  and  from  all  these 
arise  dangers,  if  care  and  circumspection  be  not  used. 

First,  for  their  neighbours,  there  can  no  general 
rule  be  given  (the  occasions  are  so  variable),  save  one 
which  ever  holdeth ;  which  is,  that  princes  do  keep 
due  centinel,  that  none  of  their  neighbours  do  over¬ 
grow  so  (by  increase  of  territory,  by  embracing  of 
trade,  by  approaches  or  the  like)  as  they  become 
more  able  to  annoy  them  than  they  were;  and  this  is 
generally  the  work  of  standing  counsels  to  foresee  and 
to  hinder  it.  During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  King 
Henry  th  Eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  First  King  of 
France,  and  Charles  the  Filth  emperor,  there  was  such 
a  watch  kept  that  none  of  the  three  could  win  a  palm 
of  ground,  but  the  other  two  would  straightways  ba¬ 
lance  it,  either  by  confederation,  or,  if  need  were,  by 
a  war ;  and  would  not  in  any  wise  take  up  peace  at 
jnterest:  and  the  like  was  done  by  that  league  (which 
Guicciardine  saith,  was  the  security  of  Italy),  made 
between  Ferdinando,  King  of  Naples,  Forenzius  Me- 
dices,  and  Ludovicus  Sforsa,  potentates,  the  one  of 
Florence  the  other  of  Milan.  Neither  is  the  opinion 
of  some  of  the  schoolmen  to  be  received,  that  a  war 
cannot  justly  be  made,  but  upon  a  precedent  injury  or 
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provocation  ;  for  there  is  no  question,  but  a  just  fear 
of  an  imminent  danger,  though  there  be  no  blow 
given,  is  a  lawful  cause  of  a  war. 

For  their  wives  there  are  cruel  examples  of  them. 
Livia  is  infamed  for  the  poisoning  of  her  husband  ; 
Roxolana,  Solyman’s  wife,  was  the  destruction  of  that 
renowned  prince,  Sultan  Mustapha,  and  otherwise 
troubled  his  house  and  succession  ;  Edward  the  Se¬ 
cond  of  England’s  queen  had  the  principal  hand  in 
the  deposing  and  murder  of  her  husband.  This  kind 
of  danger  is  then  to  be  feared  chiefly  when  the  wives 
have  plots  for  the  raising  of  their  own  children,  or 
else  that  they  be  advoutresses. 

For  their  children,  the  tragedies  likewiseof  dangers 
from  them  have  been  many  ;  and  generally  the  enter¬ 
ing  of  the  fathers  into  suspicion  of  their  children 
hath  been  ever  unfortunate.  The  destruction  of 
Mustapha  (that  we  named  before)  was  so  fatal  to  So¬ 
lyman’s  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from  So- 
lyman  until  this  day  is  suspected  to  be  untrue,  and  of 
strange  blood ;  for  that  Selymus  the  Second  was 
thought  to  be  suppositious.  The  destruction  of  Cris- 
pus,  a  young  prince  of  rare  towardness,  by  Constan- 
tinus  the  Great,  his  father,  was,  in  like  manner,  fatal  to 
hi3  house,  for  both  Constantinus  and  Constance,  his 
sons,  died  violent  deaths  ;  and  Constantinus  his  other 
son  did  little  better,  who  died  indeed  of  sickness,  but 
after  that  Julianus  had  taken  arms  against  him.  The 
destruction  of  Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  the  Second  of 
Macedon,  turned  upon  the  father,  who  died  of  repen¬ 
tance  :  and  many  like  examples  there  are,  but  few 
or  none  where  the  fathers  had  good  by  such  distrust, 
except  it  were  where  the  sons  were  in  open  arms 
against  them  ;  as  was  Selymus  the  First  against  Baja- 
zet,  and  the  three  sons  of  Henry  the  Second  King  of 
England. 
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For  their  prelates,  -when  they  are  proud  and  great 
there  is  also  danger  from  them  :  as  it  was  in  the  times 
of  Anselmus  and  Thomas  Becket,  Archbishops  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  who  with  their  crosiers  did  almost  try  it  with 
the  king’s  sword;  and  yet  they  had  to  deal  with 
stout  and  haughty  kings,  William  Rufus,  Henry  the 
First  and  Henry  the  Second.  The  danger  is  not  from 
that  state,  but  where  it  hath  a  dependance  of  foreign 
authority ;  or  where  the  churchmen  come  in,  and  are 
elected,  not  by  the  collation  of  the  king,  or  particular 
patrons,  but  by  the  people. 

For  their  nobles,  to  keep  them  at  a  distance  it  is  not 
amiss ;  but  to  depress  them  may  make  a  king  more 
absolute,  but  less  safe,  and  less  able  to  perform  any 
thing  that  he  desires.  I  have  noted  it  in  my  History 
of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England,  who  depress¬ 
ed  his  nobility,  whereupon  it  came  to  pass  that  his 
times  were  full  of  difficulties  and  troubles ;  for  the 
nobility,  though  they  continued  loyal  unto  him,  yet 
did  they  not  co-operate  with  him  in  his  business  ;  so 
that  in  effect  he  was  fain  to  do  all  things  himself. 

For  their  second  nobles,  there  is  not  much  danger 
from  them,  being  a  body  dispersed :  they  may  some¬ 
times  discourse  high,  but  that  doth  little  hurt ;  be¬ 
sides  they  are  a  counterpoise  to  the  higher  nobility, 
that  they  grow  not  too  potent;  and,  lastly,  being  the 
most  immediate  in  authority  with  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  they  do  best  temper  popular  commotions. 

For  their  merchants  they  are  ‘  vena  porta ;’  and 
if  they  flourish  not,  a  kingdom  may  have  good  limbs, 
but  will  have  empty  veins  and  nourish  little.  Taxes 
and  imposts  upon  them  do  seldom  good  to  the  king’s 
revenue,  for  that  which  he  wins  in  the  hundred,  he 
loseth  in  the  shire ;  the  particular  rates  being  increased, 
but  the  total  bulk  of  trading  rather  decreased. 

For  their  commons,  there  is  little  danger  from  them, 
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except  it  be  where  they  have  great  and  potent  heads  ; 
or  where  you  meddle  with  the  point  of  religion,  or 
their  customs,  or  means  of  life. 

For  their  men  of  war,  it  is  a  dangerous  state  where 
they  live  and  remain  in  a  body,  and  are  used  to  dona¬ 
tives,  whereof  we  see  examples  in  the  janizaries  and 
pretorian  bands  of  Rome ;  but  trainings  of  men,  and 
arming  them  in  several  places,  and  under  several  com¬ 
manders,  and  without  donatives,  are  things  of  defence, 
and  no  danger. 

Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause 
good  or  evil  times  ;  and  which  have  much  veneration, 
but  no  rest.  All  precepts  concerning  kings  are  in 
effect  comprehended  in  these  two  remembrances,  ‘  me¬ 
mento  quod  es  homo  and  ‘  memento  quod  es  Deus, 
or,  vice  Dei the  one  bridleth  their  power,  and  the 
other  their  will. 


OF  COUNSEL. 

The  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the  trust 
of  giving  counsel ;  for  in  other  confidences  men  com¬ 
mit  the  parts  of  life,  their  lands,  their  goods,  their 
children,  their  credit,  some  particular  affair ;  but  to 
such  as  they  make  their  counsellors,  they  commit  the 
whole :  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  obliged  to 
all  faith  and  integrity.  The  wisest  princes  need  not 
think  it  any  diminution  to  their  greatness,  or  deroga¬ 
tion  to  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel.  God 
himself  is  not  without,  but  hath  made  it  one  of  the 
great  names  of  his  blessed  Son,  e  The  Counsellor.’ 
Solomon  hath  pronounced  that,  ‘  in  counsel  is  stabi¬ 
lity.’  Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation ; 
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if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  fortune  ;  and 
be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  and  undoing,  like  the 
reeling  of  a  drunken  man.  Solomon’s  son  found  the 
force  of  counsel,  as  his  father  saw  the  necessity  of 
it ;  for  the  beloved  kingdom  of  God  was  first  rent 
and  broken  by  ill  counsel ;  upon  which  counsel  there 
are  set  for  our  instruction  the  two  marks  whereby 
bad  counsel  is  for  ever  best  discerned,  that  it  was 
young  counsel  for  the  persons  and  violent  counsel  for 
the  matter. 

The  ancient  times  do  set  forth  in  figure  both  the 
incorporation  and  inseparable  conjunction  of  counsel 
with  kings,  and  the  wise  and  politic  use  of  counsel  by 
kings  :  the  one  in  that  they  say  Jupiter  did  marry 
Metis,  which  signifieth  counsel :  whereby  they  intend 
that  sovereignty  is  married  to  counsel :  the  other  in 
that  which  followeth,  which  was  thus  :  they  say, 
after  Jupiter  was  married  to  Metis,  she  conceived  by 
him  and  was  with  child,  but  Jupiter  suffered  her  not 
to  stay  till  she  brought  forth,  but  eat  her  up ;  where¬ 
by  he  became  himself  with  child,  and  was  delivered 
of  Pallas  armed  out  of  his  head.  Which  monstrous 
fable  containeth  a  secret  of  empire,  how  kings  are  to 
make  use  of  their  council  of  state ;  that  first,  they 
ought  to  refer  matters  unto  them,  which  is  the  first  be¬ 
getting  or  impregnation  ;  but  when  they  are  elaborate, 
moulden,  and  shaped  in  the  womb  of  their  council, 
and  grow  ripe  and  ready  to  be  brought  forth,  that  then 
they  suffer  not  their  council  to  go  through  with  the 
resolution  and  direction,  as  if  it  depended  on  them  ; 
but  take  the  matter  back  into  his  own  hands,  and  make 
it  appear  to  the  world,  that  the  decrees  and  final  di¬ 
rections  (which,  because  they  come  forth  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  power,  are  resembled  to  Pallas  armed,) 
proceeded  from  themselves ;  and  not  only  from  their 
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authority,  but  (the  more  to  add  reputation  to  them¬ 
selves)  from  their  head  and  device. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  inconveniences  of  counsel 
and  of  the  remedies.  The  inconveniences  that  have 
been  noted  in  calling  and  using  counsel,  are  three  ; 
first,  the  revealing  of  affairs,  whereby  they  become 
less  secret :  secondly,  the  weakening  of  the  authority 
of  princes,  as  if  they  were  less  of  themselves  :  thirdly, 
the  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  counselled,  and  more 
for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel,  than  of  him  that  is 
counselled  ;  for  which  inconveniences,  the  doctrine  of 
Italy,  and  practice  of  France  in  some  kings’  times, 
hath  introduced  cabinet  councils ;  a  remedy  worse 
than  the.  disease. 

As  to  secrecy,  princes  are  not  bound  to  communi¬ 
cate  all  matters  with  all  counsellors,  but  may  extract 
and  select ;  neither  is  it  necessary,  that  he  that  con- 
sulteth  what  he  should  do,  should  declare  what  he 
will  do  ;  but  let  princes  beware  that  the  unsecreting 
of  their  affairs  comes  not  from  themselves  :  and,  as 
for  cabinet  councils,  it  may  be  their  motto,  ‘  plenus 
rimarum  sum  one  futile  person,  that  maketh  it  his 
glory  to  tell,  will  do  more  hurt  than  many,  that  know 
it  their  duty  to  conceal.  It  is  true  there  be  some 
affrirs  which  require  extreme  secrecy,  which  will 
hardly  go  beyond  one  or  two  persons  beside  the  king  ; 
neither  are  those  counsels  unprosperous  ;  for,  besides 
the  secrecy,  they  commonly  go  on  constantly  in  one 
spirit  of  direction  without  distraction  :  but  then  it 
must  be  a  prndent  king,  such  as  is  able  to  grind  with 
a  hand-mill  ;  and  those  inward  counsellors  had  need 
also  to  be  wise  men,  and  especially  true  and  trusty  to 
the  king’s  ends:  as  it  was  with  K,ing  Henry  the 
Se  venth  of  England,  who  in  his  greatest  business 
imparted  himself  to  none,  except  it  were  to  Morton 
and  Fox. 

For  weakness  of  authority  the  fable  sliowetb  the 
h  2 
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remedy ;  nay,  the  majesty  of  kings  is  rather  exalted 
than  diminished  when  they  are  in  the  chair  of  coun¬ 
cil:  neither  was  there  ever  prince  bereaved  of  his  de¬ 
pendencies  by  his  council,  except  where  there  had 
been  either  an  over-greatness  in  one  counsellor,  or  an 
overstrict  combination  in  divers,  which  are  things 
soon  found  and  holpen. 

For  the  last  inconvenience,  that  men  will  counsel 
with  an  eye  to  themselves  ;  certainly,  ‘  non  inveniet 
fidem  super  terram,’  is  meant  of  the  nature  of  times, 
and  not  of  all  particular  persons.  There  be  that  are 
in  nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  direct, 
not  crafty  and  involved :  let  princes,  above  all,  draw 
to  themselves  such  natures.  Besides,  counsellors  are 
not  commonly  so  united,  but  that  one  counsellor  keep- 
eth  centinel  over  another;  so  that  if  any  counsel  out 
of  faction  or  private  ends,  it  commonly  comes  to  the 
king’s  ear :  but  the  best  remedy  is,  if  princes  know 
their  counsellors,  as  well  as  their  counsellors  know 
them : 


*  Principis  est  virtus  maxima  nosse  suos.’ 

And  on  the  other  side,  counsellors  should  not  be  too 
speculative  into  their  sovereign’s  person.  The  true 
composition  of  a  counsellor  is,  rather  to  be  skilful 
in  his  master’s  business,  than  in  his  nature  ;  for  then 
he  is  like  to  advise  him,  and  not  to  feed  his  humour. 
It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes  if  they  take  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  their  council  both  separately  and  together  ; 
for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion  before 
others  is  more  reverend.  In  private  men  are  more 
bold  in  their  own  humours,  and  in  consort  men  are 
more  obnoxious  to  others’  humours,  therefore  it  is 
good  to  take  both;  and  of  the  inferior  sort  rather  in 
private  to  preserve  freedom  ;  of  the  greater,  rather 
in  consort,  to  preserve  respect.  It  is  in  vain  for  princes 
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to  take  counsel  concerning  matters,  if  they  take 
no  counsel  likewise  concerning  persons  ;  for  all  mat¬ 
ters  are  as  dead  images  ;  and  the  life  of  the  execution 
of  affairs  resteth  in  the  good  choice  of  persons: 
neither  is  it  enough  to  consult  concerning  persons 
4  secundum  genera,’  as  in  an  idea  of  mathematical 
description,  what  the  kind  and  character  of  the  per¬ 
son  should  be  ;  for  the  greatest  errors  are  committed, 
and  the  most  judgment  is  shown,  in  the  choice  of 
individuals.  It  was  truly  said,  4  optimi  consiliarii 
mortui  4  books  will  speak  plain  when  counsellors 
blanch  therefore  it  is  good  to  be  conversant  in 
them,  specially  the  books  of  such  as  themselves  have 
been  actors  upon  the  stage. 

The  councils  at  this  day  in  most  places  are  but 
familiar  meetings,  where  matters  are  rather  talked 
of  than  debated  ;  and  they  run  too  swift  to  the  order 
or  act  of  council.  It  were  better  that  in  causes  of 
weight  the  matter  were  propounded  one  day  and  not 
spoken  to  till  next  day  ;  4  in  nocte  consilium  so 
was  it  done  in  the  commission  of  union  between  Eng¬ 
land  an<l  Scotland,  which  was  a  grave  and  orderly  as¬ 
sembly.  I  commend  set  days  for  petitions:  for  both 
it  gives  the  suitors  more  certainty  for  their  attend¬ 
ance,  and  it  frees  the  meetings  for  matters  of  estate, 
that  they  may  4  hoc  agere.’  In  choice  of  commit¬ 
tees  for  ripening  business  for  the  council,  it  is  better 
to  choose  indifferent  persons,  than  to  make  an  indif- 
ferency  by  putting  in  those  that  are  strong  on  both 
sides.  I  commend  also  standing  commissions  ;  as 
for  trade,  for  treasure,  for  war,  for  suits,  for  some 
provinces  ;  for  where  there  be  divers  particular  coun¬ 
cils,  and  but  one  council  of  estate  (as  it  is  in  Spain), 
they  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  standing  commissions, 
save  that  they  have  greater  authority.  Let  such  as 
are  to  inform  councils  out  of  their  particular  profes¬ 
sion  (as  lawyers,  seamen,  mintmen,  and  the  like),  be 
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first  heard  before  committees  ;  and  then,  as  occasion 
serves,  before  the  council ;  and  let  them  not  come  in 
multitudes,  or  in  a  tribunitious  manner;  for  that  is 
to  clamour  councils,  not  to  inform  them.  A  long 
table  and  square  table,  or  seats  about  the  walls,  seem 
things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  substance  ;  for  at  a 
long  table  a  few  at  the  upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all 
the  business ;  but  in  the  other  form  there  is  more 
use  of  the  counsellors’  opinions  that  sit  lower.  A 
king,  when  he  presides  in  council,  let  him  beware 
how  he  opens  his  own  inclination  too  much  in  that 
•which  he  propoundeth  ;  for  else  counsellors  will  but 
take  the  wind  of  him,  and  instead  of  giving  free  coun¬ 
sel,  will  sing  him  a  song  of‘  placebo.’ 


OF  DELAYS. 

Fortune  is  like  the  market,  where  many  times,  if 
you  can  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall  ;  and  again, 
it  is  sometimes  like  Sibilla’s  offer,  which  at  first  of- 
fereth  the  commodity  at  full,  then  consumeth  part 
and  part,  and  still  holdeth  up  the  price;  for  occasion 
(as  it  is  in  the  common  verse),  turneth  a  bald  noddle 
after  she  had  presented  her  locks  in  front,  and  no  hold 
taken  ;  or,  at  least,  turneth  the  handle  of  the  bottle 
first  to  be  received,  and  after  the  belly  which  is  hard 
to  clasp.  There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than 
well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of  things. 
Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they  once  seem  light ; 
and  more  dangers  have  deceived  men  than  forced 
them  :  nay,  it  were  better  to  meet  some  dangers  half 
way,  though  they  come  nothing  near,  than  to  keep  too 
long  a  watch  upon  their  approaches ;  for  if  a  man 
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watch  too  long,  it  is  odds  he  will  fall  asleep.  On  the 
other  side,  to  be  deceived  with  too  long  shadows  (as 
some  have  been  when  the  moon  was  low  and  shone 
on  their  enemies’  back),  and  so  to  shoot  off  before  the 
time;  or  to  teach  dangers  to  come  on  by  over-early 
buckling  towards  them,  is  another  extreme,  the  ripe¬ 
ness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  (as  we  said),  must 
ever  be  well  weighed ;  and  generally  it  is  good  to 
commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to  Argus 
with  his  hundred  eyes,  and  the  ends  to  Briareus  with 
his  hundred  hands ;  first  to  watch,  and  then  to  speed : 
for  the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  maketh  the  politic  man 
go  invisible,  is  secrecy  in  the  council,  and  celerity  in 
the  execution  ;  for  when  things  are  once  come  to  the 
execution,  there  is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity  ; 
like  the  motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so 
swift  as  it  outruns  the  eye. 


OF  CUNNING. 

We  take  cunning  for  a  sinister  or  crooked  wisdom, 
and  certainly  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a 
cunning  man  and  a  wise  man,  not  only  in  point  of 
honesty,  but  in  point  of  ability.  There  be  that  can 
pack  the  cards,  and  yet  cannot  play  well ;  so  there 
are  some  that  are  good  in  canvasses  and  factions,  that 
are  otherwise  weak  men.  Again,  it  is  one  thing  to 
understand  persons,  and  another  thing  to  understand 
matters;  for  many  are  perfect  in  men’s  humours,  that 
are  not  greatly  capable  of  the  real  part  of  business, 
which  is  the  constitution  of  one  that  hath  studied 
men  more  than  books.  Such  men  are  fitter  for  prac¬ 
tice  than  for  counsel,  and  they  are  good  but  in  their 
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own  alley :  turn  them  to  new  men,  and  they  have 
lost  their  aim  ;  so  as  the  old  rule  to  know  a  fool  from 
a  wise  man,  ‘  Mitte  ambos  nudos  et  ignotos,  et  vide- 
bis,’  doth  scarce  hold  for  them ;  and,  because  these 
cunning  men  are  like  haberdashers  of  small  wares,  it 
is  not  amiss  to  set  forth  their  shop. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him  with 
whom  you  speak  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give  it 
in  precept ;  for  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have 
secret  hearts  and  transparent  countenances :  yet  this 
would  be  done  with  a  demure  abasing  of  your  eye 
sometimes,  as  the  Jesuists  also  do  use. 

Another  is,  that  when  you  have  any  thing  to  ob¬ 
tain  of  present  dispatch,  you  entertain  and  amuse  the 
party  with  whom  you  deal  with  some  other  discourse, 
that  he  be  not  too  much  awake  to  make  objections.  I 
knew  a  counsellor  and  secretary,  that  never  came  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  with  bills  to  sign,  but 
he  would  always  first  put  her  into  some  discourse  of 
state,  that  she  might  the  less  mind  the  bills. 

The  like  surprise  may  be  made  by  moving  things 
when  the  party  is  in  haste,  and  cannot  stay  to  consider 
advisedly  of  what  is  moved. 

If  a  man  would  cross  a  business  that  he  doubts 
some  other  would  handsomely  and  effectively  move, 
let  him  pretend  to  wish  it  well,  and  move  it  himself 
in  such  sort  as  may  soil  it. 

The  breaking  off  in  the  midst  of  that  one  was 
about  to  say,  as  if  he  took  himself  up,  breeds  a  greater 
appetite  in  him,  with  whom  you  confer,  to  know 
more. 

And  because  it  works  better  when  any  thing  seem- 
eth  to  be  gotten  from  you  by  question,  than  if  you 
offer  it  of  yourself,  you  may  lay  a  bait  for  a  question 
by  showing  another  visage  and  countenance  than  you 
are  wont ;  to  the  end,  to  give  occasion  for  the  party 
io  ask  what  the  matter  is  of  the  change,  as  Nehemiah 
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did,  ‘  And  I  had  not  before  that  time  been  sad  before 
the  king.’ 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  it  is  good 
to  break  the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less 
weight,  and  to  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice  to 
come  in  as  by  chance,  so  that  he  may  be  asked  the 
question  upon  the  other’s  speech ;  as  Narcissus  did 
in  relating  to  Claudius  the  marriage  of  Messalina  and 
Silius. 

In  things  that  a  man  would  not  be  seen  in  himself, 
it  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  borrow  the  name  or  the 
world ;  as  to  say,  ‘  The  world  says,’  or,  *  There  is 
speech  abroad.’ 

I  knew  one  that, 'when  he  wrote  a  letter,  he  would 
put  that  which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  bye  matter. 

I  knew  another  that  when  he  came  to  have  speech, 
he  would  pass  over  that  which  he  intended  most :  and 
go  forth  and  come  back  again,  and  speak  of  it  as  a 
thing  that  he  had  almost  forgot. 

Some  procure  themselves  to  be  surprised  at  such 
times  as  it  is  like  the  party,  that  they  work  upon,  will 
suddenly  come  upon  them,  and  be  found  with  a  let¬ 
ter  in  their  hand,  or  doing  somewhat  which  they  are 
not  accustomed,  to  the  end  they  may  be  opposed  of 
those  things  which  of  themselves  they  are  desirous  to 
utter. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  let  fall  those  words  in  a 
man’s  own  name  which  he  would  have  another  man 
learn  and  use,  and  thereupon  take  advantage  I  knew 
two  that  were  competitors  for  the  secretary’s  place  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  yet  kept  good  quarter 
between  themselves,  and  would  confer  one  with  an¬ 
other  upon  the  business;  and  the  one  of  them  said, 
that  to  be  a  secretary  in  the  declination  of  a  monarchy 
was  a  ticklish  thing,  and  that  he  did  not  affect  it : 
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the  other  straight  caught  up  these  words,  and  dis¬ 
coursed  with  divers  of  his  friends,  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  desire  to  be  secretary  in  the  declining  of  a 
monarchy.  The  first  man  took  hold  of  it,  and  found 
means  it  was  told  the  queen  :  who,  hearing  of  a  de¬ 
clination  of  monarchy,  took  it  so  ill,  as  she  would  ne¬ 
ver  after  hear  ot  the  other’s  suit. 

There  is  a  cunning,  which  we  in  England  call 
‘The  turning  of  the  cat  in  the  pan:'  which  is, 
when  that  which  a  man  says  to  another,  he  lavs  it  as 
if  another  had  said  it  to  him  ;  and  to  say  truth, 
it  is  not  easy,  when  such  a  matter  passed  between 
two.  to  make  it  appear  from  which  of  them  it  first 
moved  and  began. 

It  is  a  way  that  some  men  have  to  glance  and  dart 
at  others  by  justifying  themselves  by  negatives  :  as  to 
say,  ‘  This  I  do  not as  Tigellinus  did  towards  Bur¬ 
rhus,  ‘  se  non  diversas  spes.  sed  incolumitatem  im- 
peratoris  simpliciter  spectare.’ 

Some  have  in  readiness  so  many  tales  and  stories, 
as  there  is  nothing  they  would  insinuate,  but  they 
can  wrap  it  into  a  tale ;  which  serveth  both  to  keep 
themselves  more  on  guard,  and  to  make  others  carry 
it  with  more  pleasure. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shape 
the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and 
propositions  :  for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick  the 

less. 

It  is  strange  how  long  some  men  will  lie  in  wait  to 
speak  somewhat  thev  desire  to  sav  ;  and  how  far  about 
they  will  fetch,  and  how  many  other  matters  they 
will  beat  over  to  come  near  it :  it  is  a  thing  of  great 
patience,  but  vet  of  much  use. 

A  sudden,  bold,  and  unexpected  question  doth 
many  times  surprise  a  man,  and  lay  him  open.  Like 
to  him,  that,  having  changed  his  name,  and  walking 
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in  Paul’s,  another  suddenly  came  behind  him  and 
called  him  by  his  true  name,  whereat  straightways  he 
looked  back. 

But  these  small  wares  and  petty  points  of  cunning 
are  infinite,  and  it  were  a  good  deed  to  make  a  list  of 
them  ;  for  that  nothing  doth  more  hurt  in  a  state 
than  that  cunning  men  pass  for  wise. 

But  certainly  some  there  are  that  know  the  resorts 
and  falls  of  business,  that  cannot  sink  into  the  main 
of  it ;  like  a  house  that  hath,  convenient  stairs  and 
entries,  but  never  a  fair  room  ;  therefore  you  shall  see 
them  find  out  pretty  looses  in  the  conclusion,  but  are 
no  ways  able  to  examine  or  debate  matters  :  and  yet 
commonly  they  take  advantage  of  their  inability,  and 
would  be  thought  wits  of  direction.  Some  build  ra¬ 
ther  upon  the  abusing  of  others,  and  (as  we  now  say), 
putting  tricks  upon  them,  than  upon  the  soundness  of 
their  own  proceedings:  but  Solomon  saith,  ‘  Pru- 
dens  advertit  ad  gressos  suos:  stultus  divertit  ad 
dolos.’  * 


OF  WISDOM  FOR  A  MAN’S  SELF. 

An  ant  is  a  wise  creature  for  itself,  but  it  is  a 
shrewd  thing  in  an  orchard  or  garden  ;  and,  certainly, 
men  that  are  great  lovers  of  themselves  waste  the 
public.  Divide  with  reason  between  self-love  and  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  be  so  true  to  thyself,"  as  thou  be  not  false 
to  others,  especially  to  thy  king  and  country.  It  is 
a  poor  centre  of  a  man’s  actions,  himself.  It  is  right 
earth  ;  for  that  only  stands  fast  upon  his  own  centre ; 
whereas  all  things  that  have  affinity  with  the  hea¬ 
vens,  move  upon  the  centre  of  another  which  they 
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benefit.  The  referrin  g  of  all  to  a  man’s  self,  is  more  tole¬ 
rable  in  a  sovereign  prince,  because  themselves  are 
not  only  themselves,  but  their  good  and  evil  is  at  the 
peril  of  the  public  fortune  :  but  it  is  a  desperate  evil 
in  a  servant  to  a  prince,  or  a  citizen  in  a  republic ; 
for  whatsoever  affairs  pass  such  a  man’s  hands  he 
crooketh  them  to  his  own  ends ;  which  must  needs 
be  often  eccentric  to  the  ends  of  his  master  or  state ; 
therefore  let  princes  or  states  choose  such  servants  as 
have  not  this  mark ;  except  they  mean  their  service 
should  be  made  but  the  accessary.  That  which  maketh 
the  effect  more  pernicious  is,  that  all  proportion  is  lost ; 
it  were  disproportion  enough  for  the  servant’s  good, 
to  be  preferred  before  the  master’s ;  but  yet  it  is  a 
greater  extreme,  when  a  little  good  of  the  servant 
shall  carry  things  against  the  great  good  of  the  mas¬ 
ter’s,  and  yet  that  is  the  case  of  bad  officers,  treasu¬ 
rers,  ambassadors,  generals  and  other  false  and  cor¬ 
rupt  servants ;  which  set  a  bias  upon  their  bowl  of 
their  own  petty  ends  and  envies,  to  the  overthrow  of 
their  master’s  great  and  important  affairs :  and  for 
the  most  part,  the  good  such  servants  receive  is  after 
the  model  of  their  own  fortune ;  but  the  hurt  they 
sell  for  that  good  is  after  the  model  of  their  master’s 
fortune ;  and  certainly  it  is  the  nature  of  extreme 
self-lovers,  as  they  will  set  an  house  on  fire,  and 
it  were  but  to  roast  their  eggs  ;  and  yet  these  men 
many  times  hold  credit  with  their  masters,  because 
their  study  is  but  to  please  them,  and  profit  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  for  either  respect  they  will  abandon  the 
good  of  their  affairs. 

Wisdom  for  a  man’s  self  is  in  many  branches  there¬ 
of  a  depraved  thing ;  it  is  the  wisdom  of  rats,  that 
will  be  sure  to  leave  a  house  some  time  before  it  fall : 
it  is  the  wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the 
badger,  who  digged  and  made  room  for  him :  it  is  the 
wisdom  of  crocodiles,  that  shed  tears  when  they 
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would  devour.  But  that  which  is  specially  to  be 
noted  is,  that  those  which  (as  Cicero  says  of  Pom- 
pey),  are,  ‘  sui  amantes,  sine  ravili,’  are  many  times 
unfortunate;  and  whereas  they  have  all  their  time 
sacrificed  to  themselves,  they  become  in  the  end 
themselves  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
whose  wings  they  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to 
have  pinioned. 


OF  INNOVATIONS. 

As  the  births  of  living  creatures  at  first  are  ill  shapen, 
so  are  all  innovations,  which  are  the  births  of  time  ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  as  those  that  first  bring  honour 
into  their  family  are  commonly  more  worthy  than 
most  that  succeed,  so  the  first  precedent  (if  it  be 
good),  is  seldom  attained  by  imitation  ;  for  ill,  to 
man’s  nature  as  it  stands  perverted,  hath  a  natural 
motion,  strongest  in  continuance ;  but  good  as  a  forced 
motion,  strongest  at  first  Surely  every  medicine  is 
an  innovation,  and  he  that  will  not  apply  new  reme¬ 
dies  must  expect  new  evils ;  for  time  is  the  greatest 
innovator  ;  and  if  time  of  course  alter  things  to  the 
worse,  and  wisdom  and  counsel  shall  not  alter  them 
to  the  better,  what  shall  be  the  end  ?  It  is  true,  that 
what  is  settled  by  custom,  though  it  be  not  good,  yet 
at  least  it  is  fit :  and  those  things  which  have  long 
gone  together,  are,  as  it  were,  confederate  within 
themselves ;  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so  well ; 
but,  though  they  help  by  their  utility  yet  they  trou¬ 
ble  by  their  inconformity  :  besides,  they  are,  like 
strangers,  more  admired,  and  less  favoured.  All  this 
is  true  if  time  stood  still ;  which  contrariwise  moveth 
so  round,  that  a  forward  retention  of  custom  »  as 
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turbulent  a  thing  as  an  innovation  ;  and  they  that 
reverence  too  much  old  times  are  but  a  scorn  to  the 
new.  It  were  good,  therefore,  that  men  in  their 
innovations  would  follow  the  example  of  time  itself, 
which  indeed  innovateth  greatly,  but  quietly  and  by 
degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived ;  for  otherwise,  what¬ 
soever  is  new  is  unlooked  for ;  and  ever  it  mends 
some,  and  pares  others  :  and  he  that  is  holpen  takes 
it  for  a  fortune,  and  thanks  the  time  ;  and  he  that  is 
hurt  for  a  wrong,  and  imputeth  it  to  the  author.  It 
is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in  states,  except 
the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility  evident ;  and 
well  to  beware  that  it  be  the  reformation  that  draweth 
on  the  change,  and  not  the  desire  of  change  that 
pretendeth  the  reformation ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
novelty,  though  it  be  not  rejected,  yet  be  held  for  a 
suspect ;  and,  as  the  scripture  saith,  ‘  That  we  make 
a  stand  upon  the  ancient  way,  and  then  look  about 
us,  and  discover  what  is  the  straight  and  right  way, 
and  so  to  walk  in  it.’ 


OF  DISPATCH. 

Affected  dispatch  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  to  business  that  can  be  :  it  is  like  that  which 
the  physicians  call  predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion ; 
which  is  sure  to  fill  the  body  full  of  crudities,  and 
secret  seeds  of  diseases ;  therefore  measure  not  dis¬ 
patch  by  the  time  of  sitting,  but  by  the  advancement 
of  the  business :  and  as  in  races,  it  is  not  the  large 
stride,  or  high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed  ;  so,  in  bu¬ 
siness,  the  keeping  close  to  the  matter,  and  not  taking 
of  it  too  much  at  once,  procureth  dispatch.  It  is 
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the  care  of  some  only  to  come  off  speedily  for  the 
time,  or  to  contrive  some  false  periods  of  business, 
because  they  may  seem  men  of  dispatch  ;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  abbreviate  by  contracting,  another  by  cut¬ 
ting  off;  and  business  so  handled  at  several  sittings 
or  meetings  goeth  commonly  backward  and  forward  irr 
an  unsteady  manner.  I  knew  a  wise  man  that  had  it 
for  a  bye-word,  when  he  saw  men  hasten  to  a  con¬ 
clusion,  ‘  Stay  a  little,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the 
sooner.’ 

On  the  other  side  true  dispatch  is  a  rich  thing ;  for 
time  is  the  measure  of  business,  as  money  is  of  wares  ; 
and  business  is  bought  at  a  dear  hand  where  there  is 
small  dispatch.  The  Spartans  and  Spaniards  have 
been  noted  to  be  of  small  dispatch,  ‘  Mi  venga  la 
muerte  de  Spagna ;’  ‘  Let  my  death  come  from 
Spain ;’  for  then  it  will  be  sure  to  be  long  in 
coming. 

Give  good  hearing  to  those  that  give  the  first  infor¬ 
mation  in  business,  and  rather  direct  them  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  than  interrupt  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  speeches ;  for  he  that  is  put  out  of  his  own 
order  will  go  f&rward  and  backward,  and  be  more 
tedious  while  he  waits  upon  his  memory,  than  he 
could  have  been  if  he  had  gone  on  in  his  own  course; 
but  sometimes  it  is  seen,  that  the  moderator  is  more 
troublesome  than  the  actor. 

Iterations  are  commonly  loss  of  time  :  but  there  is 
no  such  gain  of  time  as  to  iterate  often  the  state  of  the 
question  :  for  it  chaseth  away  many  a  frivolous  speech 
as  it  is  coming  forth.  Long  and  curious  speeches  are 
as  fit  for  dispatch  as  a  robe  or  mantle  with  a  long 
train  is  for  a  race.  Prefaces,  and  passages,  and  ex- 
cusations,  and  other  speeches  of  reference  to  the 
persons  are  great  wastes  of  time  ;  and  though  they 
seem  to  proceed  of  modesty,  they  are  bravery.  Yet 
beware  of  being  too  material  when  there  is  any  im- 
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pediment  or  obstruction  in  men’s  wills ;  for  pre-oc¬ 
cupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface  of  speech, 
like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent  enter. 

Above  all  things,  order,  and  distribution,  and  sing¬ 
ling  out  of  parts  is  the  life  of  dispatch ;  so  as  the 
distribution  be  not  too  subtle :  for  he  that  doth  not 
divide  will  never  enter  well  into  business  ;  and  he 
that  divideth  too  much  will  never  come  out  of  it 
clearly.  To  choose  time  is  to  save  time;  and  an  un¬ 
seasonable  motion  is  but  beating  the  air.  There  be 
three  parts  of  business,  the  preparation,  the  debate  or 
examination,  and  the  perfection  ;  whereof,  if  you  look 
for  dispatch,  let  middle  only  be  the  work  of  many, 
and  the  first  and  last  the  work  of  few.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  somewhat  conceived  in  writing  doth  for  the 
most  part  facilitate  dispatch :  for  though  it  should 
be  wholly  rejected,  yet  that  negative  is  more  pregnant 
of  direction  than  an  indefinite,  as  ashes  are  more 
generative  than  dust. 


OF  SEEMING  WISE. 

It  hath  been  an  opinion  that  the  French  are  wiser 
than  they  seem,  and  the  Spaniards  seem  wiser  than 
they  are :  but  howsoever  it  be  between  nations,  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  so  between  man  and  man  ;  for  as  the  apos¬ 
tle  saith  of  godliness,  ‘  Having  a  show  of  godliness, 
but  denying  the  power  thereof ;’  so  certainly  there  are 
in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency,  that  do  nothing 
or  little  very  solemnly  :  ‘  magno  conatu  nugas.’  It 
is  a  ridiculous  thing,  and  fit  for  a  satire  to  persons  of 
judgment,  to  see  what  shifts  these  formalists  have, 
and  what  prospectives  to  make  superficies  to  seem 
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body  that  hath  depth  and  bulk.  Some  are  so  close 
and  reserved  as  they  will  not  show  their  wares  but  by 
a  dark  light,  and  seem  always  to  keep  back  somewhat ; 
and  when  they  know  within  themselves  they  speak  of 
that  they  do  not  well  know,  would  nevertheless  seem 
to  others  to  know  of  that  which  they  may  not  well 
speak.  Some  help  themselves  with  countenance  and 
gesture,  and  are  wise  by  signs  ;  as  Cicero  saith  of 
Piso,  that  when  he  answered  him  he  fetched  one  of 
his  brows  up  to  his  forehead,  and  bent  the  other  down 
to  his  chin ;  ‘  respondes,  altero  ad  frontem  sublato, 
altero  ad  mentum  depresso  supercilio,  crudelitatem 
tibe  non  placere.’  Some  think  to  bear  it  by  speaking 
a  great  word,  and  being  peremptory  ;  and  go  on,  and 
take  by  admittance  that  which  they  cannot  make 
good.  Some,  whatsoever  is  beyond  their  reach,  will 
seem  to  despise  or  make  light  of  it  as  impertinent  or 
curious ;  and  so  would  have  their  ignorance  seem 
judgment.  Some  are  never  without  a  difference,  and 
commonly  by  amusing  men  with  a  subtilty,  blanch 
the  matter ;  of  whom  A.  Gellius  saith,  ‘  hominem 
delirium,  qui  verborum  minutiis  rerum  frangit  ponde- 
ra.’  Of  which  kind  also  Plato  in  his  Protagoras 
bringeth  in  Prodicus  in  scorn,  and  maketh  him  make 
a  speech  that  consisteth  of  distinctions  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end.  Generally  such  men  in  all  deli¬ 
berations  find  ease  to  be  of  the  negative  side,  and 
affect  a  credit  to  object,  and  foretel  difficulties ;  for 
when  propositions  are  denied,  there  is  an  end  of 
them  ;  but  if  it  be  allowed,  it  required)  a  new  work; 
which  false  point  of  wisdom  is  the  bane  of  business. 
To  conclude,  there  is  no  decaying  merchant,  or  in¬ 
ward  beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the  credit 
of  their  wealth  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  main¬ 
tain  the  credit  of  their  sufficiency.  Seeming  wise 
men  may  make  shift  to  get  opinion :  but  let  no  man 
choose  them  for  employment;  for,  certainly,  you 
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were  better  take  for  business  a  man  somewhat  absurd, 
than  over  formal. 


OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

It  had  been  hard  for  him  that  spake  it,  to  have 
put  more  truth  and  untruth  together  in  few  words, 
than  in  that  speech,  ‘  Whosoever  is  delighted  in  soli¬ 
tude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a  god for  it  is  most 
true,  that  a  natural  and  secret  hatred  and  aversation 
towards  society  in  any  man,  hath  somewhat  of  the 
savage  beasts ;  but  it  is  most  untrue,  that  it  should 
have  any  character  at  all  of  the  divine  nature,  except 
it  proceed,  not  out  of  a  pleasure  in  solitude,  but  out 
of  a  love  and  desire  to  sequester  a  man’s  self  for  a 
higher  conversation  ;  such  as  is  found  to  have  been 
falsely  and  feignedly  in  some  of  the  heathens ;  as 
Epimenides  the  Cretan,  Numa  the  Roman,  Empe¬ 
docles  the  Sicilian,  and  Apollonius  of  Tyana  ;  and 
truly  and  really  in  divers  of  the  ancient  hermits,  and 
holy  fathers  of  the  church.  But  little  do  men  per¬ 
ceive  what  solitude  is,  and  how  far  it  extendeth ;  but 
a  crowd  is  not  company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there 
is  no  love.  The  Latin  adage  meeteth  with  it  a  little; 
‘  magna  civitas,  magna  solitudo  ;’  because  in  a  great 
town  friends  are  scattered,  so  that  there  is  not  that 
fellowship,  for  the  most  part,  which  is  in  less  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  ;  but  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm  most 
truly,  that  it  is  a  mere  and  miserable  solitude  to  want 
true  friends,  without  which  the  world  is  but  a  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  and  even  in  this  sense  also  of  solitude,  whoso¬ 
ever  in  the  frame  of  his  nature  and  affections  is  unfit 
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lor  friendship,  he  taketh  of  the  beasts,  and  not  from 
humanity. 

A  principal  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  ease  and  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  which  passions  of 
all  kinds  do  cause  and  induce.  We  know  diseases  of 
stoppings  and  suffocations  are  the  most  dangerous  in 
the  body  ;  and  it  is  not  much  otherwise  in  the  mind  : 
you  may  take  sarza  to  open  the  liver,  steel  to  open  the 
spleen,  flower  of  sulphur  for  the  lungs,  castoreum  for 
the  brain  :  but  no  receipt  openeth  the  heart  but  a 
true  friend,  to  whom  you  may  impart  griefs,  joys, 
fears,  hopes,  suspicions,  counsels,  and  whatsoever 
lieth  upon  the  heart  to  oppress  it,  in  a  kind  of  civil 
shrift  or  confession. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  observe  how  high  a  rate 
great  kings  and  monarchs  do  set  upon  this  fruit  of 
friendship  whereof  we  speak  :  so  great  as  they  pur¬ 
chase  it  many  times  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  safety 
and  greatness  ;  for  princes  in  regard  of  the  distance 
•of  their  fortune  from  that  of  their  own  subjects  and 
servants,  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except  (to  make 
themselves  capable  thereof),  they  raise  some  persons 
to  be  as  it  were  companions,  and  almost  equals  to 
themselves,  which  many  times  sorteth  to  inconveni¬ 
ence.  The  modern  languages  give  unto  such  persons 
the  name  of  favourites,  or  privadoes,  as  if  it  were 
matter  of  grace  or  conversation  :  but  the  Roman  name 
attaineth  the  true  use  and  cause  thereof,  naming 
them  ‘  participes  curarum for  it  is  that  which 
tieth  the  knot :  and  we  see  plainly  that  this  hath  been 
done,  not  by  weak  and  passionate  princes  only,  but 
by  the  wisest  and  most  politic  that  ever  reigned,  who 
have  oftentimes  joined  to  themselves  some  of  their 
servants,  whom  both  themselves  have  called  friends, 
and  allowed  others  likewise  to  call  them  in  the  same 
manner,  using  the  word  which  is  received  between 
private  men. 
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L.  Sylla,  when  he  commanded  Rome,  raised  Pom- 
pey  (after  surnamed  the  great),  to  that  height,  that 
Pompey  vaunted  himself  lor  Sylia’s  over-match ;  for 
when  he  had  carried  the  consulship  for  a  friend  of  his 
against  the  pursuit  of  Sylla,  and  that  Sylla  did  a  little 
resent  thereat,  and  began  to  speak  great,  Pompey 
turned  upon  him  again,  and  in  effect  bade  him  be 
quiet ;  for  that  more  men  adored  the  sun  rising  than 
the  sun  setting.  With  Julius  Caesar,  Decimus  Brutus 
had  obtained  that  interest  as  he  set  him  down  in  his 
testament  for  heir  in  remainder  after  his  nephew; 
and  this  was  the  man  that  had  power  with  him  to 
draw  him  forth  to  his  death;  for  when  Caesar  would 
have  discharged  the  senate  in  regard  of  some  ill 
presages,  and  especially  a  dream  of  Calpurnia,  this 
man  lifted  him  gently  by  the  arm  out  of  his  chair, 
telling  him  he  hoped  he  would  not  dismiss  the  senate 
till  his  wife  had  dreamed  a  better  dream :  and'it 
seemed  his  favour  was  so  great,  as  Antonius  in  a  let¬ 
ter  which  was  recited  verbatim  in  one  of  Cicero’s 
Philippics,  called  him  ‘  venefica,’  ‘  witch as  if  he 
had  enchanted  Caesar.  Augustus  raised  Agrippa 
(though  of  mean  birth),  to  that  height,  as,  when  he 
consulted  with  Mecaenas  about  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Julia,  Mecaenas  took  the  liberty  to  tell  him, 
that  he  must  either  marry  his  daughter  to  Agrippa, 
or  take  away  his  life ;  there  was  no  third  way,  he  had 
made  him  so  great.  With  Tiberius  Caesar,  Sejanus 
had  ascended  to  that  height  as  they  two  were  termed 
and  reckoned  as  a  pair  of  friends.  Tiberius,  in  a  letter 
to  him  saith,  ‘  haec  pro  amicitia  nostra  non  occul- 
tavi and  the  whole  senate  dedicated  an  altar  to 
friendship,  as  to  a  goddess,  in  respect  of  the  great 
dearness  of  friendship  between  them  two.  The  like, 
or  more,  was  between  Septimus  Severus  and  Plantia- 
nus  ;  for  he  forced  his  eldest  son  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Plautianus,  and  would  often  maintain  Plautianus 
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in  doing  affronts  to  his  son ;  and  did  write  also  in  a 
letter  to  the  senate  by  these  words,  *  I  love  the  man 
•o  well,  as  I  wish  he  may  over-live  me.’  Now,  if 
these  princes  had  been  as  a  Trajan,  or  a  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  a  man  might  have  thought  that  this  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  of  an  abundant  goodness  of  nature  ;  but  being 
men  so  wise,  of  such  strength  and  severity  of  mind, 
and  so  extreme  lovers  of  themselves,  as  all  these  were, 
itproveth  most  plainly,  that  they  found  their  own  fe¬ 
licity  (though  as  great  as  ever  happened  to  mortal 
man),  but  as  an  half  piece,  except  they  might  have  a 
friend  to  make  it  entire  ;  and  yet,  which  is  more,  they 
were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  nephews ;  and 
yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the  comforts  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  what  Commineus  observeth 
of  his  first  master,  Duke  Charles  the  Hardy,  namely, 
that  he  would  communicate  his  secrets  with  none  : 
and  least  of  all,  those  secrets  which  troubled  him 
most.  Whereupon  he  goeth  on  and  saith,  that  to¬ 
wards  his  latter  time  that  closeness  did  impair,  and 
a  little  perish  his  understanding.  Surely  Commineus 
might  have  made  the  same  judgment  also,  if  it  had 
pleased  him,  of  his  second  master,  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  whose  closeness  was  indeed  his  tormentor. 
The  parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark  but  true,  ‘  cor  ne 
edito,’  ‘  eat  not  the  heart.’  Certainly,  if  a  man  would 
give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to  open 
themselves  unto,  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts  : 
but  one  thing  is  most  admirable  (wherewith  I  will 
conclude  this  first  fruit  of  friendship),  which  is,  that 
this  communicating  of  a  man’s  self  to  his  friend 
works  two  contrary  effects,  for  it  redoubleth  joys, 
and  cutteth  griefs  in  halfs  ;  for  there  is  no  man  that 
imparteth  his  joys  to  his  friend,  but  he  joyeth  the 
more  ;  and  no  man  that  imparteth  his  grief  to  his 
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friend,  but  he  grieveth  the  less.  So  that  it  is  in 
truth,  of  operation  upon  a  man’s  mind  of  like  virtue 
as  the  alchymists  use  to  attribute  to  their  stone  for 
man’s  body,  that  it  worketh  all  contrary  effects,  but 
still  to  the  good  and  benefit  of  nature  ;  but  yet,  with¬ 
out  praying  in  aid  of  alchymists,  there  is  a  manifest 
image  of  this  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;  for 
in  bodies  union  cherisheth  any  natural  action;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  weakeneth  and  dulleth  any  violent 
impression,  and  even  so  is  it  of  friends. 

The  second  fruit  of  friendship  is  healthful  and 
sovereign  for  the  understanding,  as  the  first  is  for  the 
affections ;  for  friendship  maketh  indeed  a  fair  day 
in  the  affections  from  storm  and  tempests,  but  it 
maketh  daylight  in  the  understanding  out  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  confusion  of  thoughts  :  neither  is  this  to  be 
understood  only  of  faithful  counsel,  which  a  man 
receiveth  from  his  friend ;  but  before  you  come  to 
that,  certain  it  is,  that  whosoever  hath  his  mind 
fraught  with  many  thoughts,  his  wits  and  under¬ 
standing  do  clarify  and  break  up  in  the  communicat¬ 
ing  and  discoursing  with  another;  he  tosseth  his 
thoughts  more  easily ;  he  marshalleth  them  more 
orderly;  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are  turned 
into  words;  finally  he  waxeth  wiser  than  himself; 
and  that  more  by  an  hour’s  discourse  than  by  a  day’s 
meditation.  It  was  well  said  by  Themistocles  to  the 
King  of  Persia,  ‘  That  speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras ; 
opened  and  put  abroad,’  whereby  the  imagery  doth 
appear  in  figure;  whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as 
in  packs.  Neither  is  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
in  opening  the  understanding,  restrained  only  to 
such  friends  as  are  able  to  give  a  man  counsel  (they 
indeed  are  best),  but  even  without  that  a  man  learneth 
of  himself,  and  bringeth  his  own  thoughts  to  light, 
amd  wetteth  his  wits  as  against  a  stone,  which  itself 
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cuts  not.  In  a  word,  a  man  were  better  relate  him¬ 
self  to  a  statue  or  picture,  than  to  suffer  his  thoughts 
to  pass  in  smother. 

Add  now,  to  make  this  second  fruit  of  friendship 
complete,  that  other  point  which  lieth  more  open, 
and  falleth  within  vulgar  observation  ;  which  is  faith¬ 
ful  counsel  from  a  friend.  Heraclitus  saith  well,  in 
one  of  his  enigmas,  ‘  Dry  light  was  ever  the  best,’ 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  light  that  a  man  receiveth 
from  counsel  from  another  is  drier  and  purer  than  that 
which  cometh  from  his  own  understanding  and  judg¬ 
ment,  which  is  ever  infused  and  drenched  in  his 
affections  and  customs.  So  as  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  counsel  that  a  friend  giveth, 
and  that  a  man  giveth  himself,  as  there  is  between 
the  counsel  of  a  friend  and  of  a  flatterer  ;  for  there  is 
no  such  flatterer  as  is  a  man’s  self,  and  there  is  no 
such  remedy  against  flattery  of  a  man’s  self  as  the 
liberty  of  a  friend.  Counsel  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one 
concerning  manners,  the  other  concerning  business : 
for  the  first,  the  best  preservative  to  keep  the  mind 
in  health  is  the  faithful  admonition  of  a  friend.  The 
calling  of  a  man’s  self  to  a  strict  account  is  a  medicine 
sometimes  too  piercing  and  corrossive  ;  reading  good 
books  of  morality  is  a  little  flat  and  dead  ;  observing 
our  faults  in  others  is  sometimes  improper  for  our 
case ;  but  the  best  receipt  (best  I  say  to  work,  and 
best  to  take),  is  the  admonition  of  a  friend.  It  is  a 
strange  thing  to  behold  what  gross  errors  and  ex¬ 
treme  absurdities,  many  (especially  of  the  greater  sort) 
do  commit  for  want  of  a  friend  to  tell  them  of  them, 
to  the  great  damage  both  of  their  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  ;  for,  as  St.  James  saith,  they  are  as  men  ‘  that 
look  sometimes  into  a  glass  and  presently  forget  their 
own  shape  and  favour:’  as  for  business,  a  man  may 
think,  if  he  will,  that  two  eyes  see  more  than  one ; 
or,  that  a  gamester  seeth  always  more  than  a  looker 
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on;  or,  that  a  man  in  anger  is  as  wise  as  he  that  hath 
said  over  the  four-and-twenty  letters;  or,  that  a 
musket  may  be  shot  off  as  well  upon  the  arm  as  upon 
a  rest ;  and  such  other  fond  and  high  imaginations 
to  think  himself  all  in  all :  but  when  all  is  done,  the 
help  of  good  counsel  is  that  which  setteth  business 
straight ;  and  if  any  man  think  that  he  will  take  coun¬ 
sel,  but  it  shall  be  by  pieces ;  asking  counsel  in  one 
business  of  one  man,  and  in  another  business  of 
another  man  ;  it  is  as  well  (that  is  to  say,  better  per¬ 
haps  than  if  he  asked  none  at  all),  but  he  runneth  two 
dangers ;  one,  that  he  shall  not  be  faithfully  coun¬ 
selled  ;  for  it  is  a  rare  thing,  except  it  be  from  a  per¬ 
fect  and  entire  friend,  to  have  counsel  given,  but  such 
as  shall  be  bowed  and  crooked  to  some  ends  which  he 
hath  that  giveth  it ;  the  other,  that  he  shall  have 
counsel  given,  hurtful  and  unsafe  (though  with  good 
meaning),  and  mixed  partly  of  mischief  and  partly  of 
remedy  ;  even  as  if  you  would  call  a  physician  that 
is  thought  good  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  you  com¬ 
plain  of,  but  is  unacquainted  with  your  body ;  and, 
therefore,  may  put  you  in  a  way  for  present  cure,  but 
overthroweth  your  health  in  some  other  kind,  and  so 
cure  the  disease,  and  kill  the  patient  :  but  a  friend 
that  is  wholly  acquainted  with  a  man’s  estate,  will 
beware,  by  furthering  any  present  business,  how  he 
dasheth  upon  other  inconvenience;  and,  therefore, 
rest  not  upon  scattered  counsels ;  for  they  will  rather 
distract  and  mislead,  than  settle  and  direct. 

After  these  two  noble  fruits  of  friendship  (peace  in 
the  affections,  and  support  of  the  judgment),  fol- 
loweth  the  last  fruit,  which  is,  like  the  pomegranate, 
full  of  many  kernels ;  I  mean  aid  and  bearing  a  part 
in  all  actions  and  occasions.  Here  the  best  way  to 
represent  to  life  the  manifold  use  of  friendship,  is 
to  cast  and  see  how  many  things  there  are  which  a 
man  cannot  do  himself ;  and  then  it  will  appear  that 
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it  was  a  sparing  speech  of  the  ancients  to  say,  ‘  that 
a  friend  is  another  himself ;  for  that  a  friend  is  far 
more  than  himself.’  Men  have  their  time,  and  die 
many  times  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  prin¬ 
cipally  take  to  heart ;  the  bestowing  of  a  child,  the 
finishing  of  a  work,  or  the  like.  If  a  man  have  a 
true  friend  he  may  rest  almost  secure  that  the  care 
of  those  things  will  continue  after  him  :  so  that  a  man 
hath,  as  it  were,  two  lives  in  his  desires.  A  man  hath 
a  body,  and  that  body  is  confined  to  a  place ;  but 
where  friendship  is,  all  offices  of  life  are,  as  it  were, 
granted  to  him  and  his  deputy  ;  for  he  may  exercise 
them  by  his  friend.  How  many  things  are  there 
which  a  man  cannot  with  any  face  or  comeliness  say 
or  do  himself?  A  man  can  scarce  allege  his  own 
merits  with  modesty,  much  less  extol  them ;  a  man 
cannot  sometimes  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg  ;  and  a 
number  of  the  like :  but  all  these  things  are  graceful 
in  a  friend’s  mouth,  which  are  blushing  in  a  man’s 
own.  So  again,  a  man’s  person  hath  many  proper 
relations  which  he  cannot  put  off.  A  man  cannot 
speak  to  his  son  but  as  a  father  ;  to  his  wife  but  as  a 
husband  ;  to  his  enemy  but  upon  terms  :  whereas  a 
friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires,  and  not  as  it 
sorteth  with  the  person :  but  to  enumerate  these 
things  were  endless  ;  I  have  given  the  rule  where  a 
man  cannot  fitly  play  his  own  part ;  if  he  have  not  a 
friend  he  may  quit  the  stage. 


OF  EXPENSE. 

Riches  are  for  spending,  and  spending  for  honour 
and  good  actions;  therefore  extraordinary  expense 
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must  be  limited  by  the  worth  of  the  occasion :  for 
voluntary  undoing  may  be  as  well  for  a  man’s  country 
as  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but  ordinary  expense 
ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man’s  estate,  and  governed 
with  such  regard  as  it  be  within  his  compass ;  and 
not  subject  to  deceit  and  abuse  of  servants  ;  and 
ordered  to  the  best  show,  that  the  bills  may  be  less 
than  the  estimation  abroad.  Certainly,  if  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought 
to  be  but  to  the  half  of  his  receipts  :  and  if  he  think 
to  wax  rich,  but  to  the  third  part.  It  is  no  baseness 
for  the  greatest  to  descend  and  look  into  their  own 
estate.  Some  forbear  it,  not  upon  negligence  alone, 
but  doubting  to  bring  themselves  into  melancholy,  in 
respect  they  shall  find  it  broken  :  but  wounds  cannot 
be  cured  without  searching.  He  that  cannot  look 
into  his  own  estate  at  all  had  need  both  choose  well 
those  whom  he  employeth,  and  change  them  often ; 
for  new  are  more  timorous  and  less  subtle.  He  that 
can  look  into  his  castle  but  seldom,  it  behoveth  him 
to  turn  all  to  certainties.  A  man  had  need,  if  he  be 
plentiful  in  some  kind  of  expense,  to  be  as  saving 
again  in  some  other  :  as  if  he  be  plentiful  in  diet,  to 
be  saving  in  apparel ;  if  he  be  plentiful  in  the  hall,  to 
be  saving  in  the  stable,  and  the  like  ;  for  he  that  is 
plentiful  in  expenses  of  all  kinds,  will  hardly  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  decay.  In  clearing  of  a  man’s  estate  he 
may  as  well  hurt  himself  in  being  too  sudden,  as  in 
letting  it  run  on  too  long ;  for  hasty  selling  is  com¬ 
monly  as  disadvantageable  as  interest.  Besides,  he 
that  clears  at  once  will  relapse  ;  for,  finding  himself 
out  of  straits  he  will  revert  to  his  customs :  but  he 
that  cleareth  by  degrees  induceth  a  habit  of  frugality, 
and  gaineth  as  well  upon  his  mind  as  upon  his  estate. 
Certainly,  who  hath  a  state  to  repair  may  not  despise 
small  things;  and,  commonly,  it  is  less  dishonourable 
to  abridge  petty  charges  than  to  stoop  to  petty  get- 
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tings.  A  man  ought  warily  to  begin  charges,  which 
once  begun  will  continue  :  but  in  matters  that  return 
not  he  may  be  more  magnificent. 


OF  THE  TRUE  GREATNESS  OF  KING¬ 
DOMS  AND  ESTATES. 

The  speech  of  Themistocles  the  Athenian,  which 
was  haughty  and  arrogant  in  taking  so  much  to  him¬ 
self,  had  been  a  grave  and  wise  observation  and  cen¬ 
sure,  applied  at  large  to  others.  Desired  at  a  feast 
to  touch  a  lute,  he  said,  ‘  he  could  not  fiddle,  but  yet 
he  could  make  a  small  town  a  great  city.’  These 
words  (holpen  a  little  with  a  metaphor)  may  express 
two  differing  abilities  in  those  that  deal  in  business  of 
state  ;  for,  if  a  true  survey  be  taken  of  counsellors  and 
statesmen,  there  may  be  found  (though  rarely)  those 
which  can  make  a  small  state  great,  and  yet  cannot 
fiddle  :  as,  on  the  other  side,  there  will  be  found  a 
great  many  that  can  fiddle  very  cunningly,  but  yet  are 
so  far  from  being  able  to  make  a  small  state  great,  as 
their  gift  lieth  the  other  way  ;  to  bring  a  great  and 
flourishing  estate  to  ruin  and  decay ;  and,  certainly, 
those  degenerate  arts  and  shifts,  whereby  many  coun¬ 
sellors  and  governors  gain  both  favour  with  their  mas¬ 
ters  and  estimation  w7ith  the  vulgar,  deserve  no  better 
name  than  fiddling;  being  things  rather  pleasing  for 
the  time,  and  graceful  to  themselves  only,  than  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  weal  and  advancement  of  the  state  which 
they  serve.  There  are  also  (no  doubt)  counsellors 
and  governors  which  may  be  held  sufficient,  ‘  negotiis 
pares,’  able  to  manage  affairs,  and  to  keep  them  from 
precipices  and  manifest  inconveuiencies ;  which,  never- 
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theless,  are  far  from  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify 
an  estate  in  power,  means,  and  fortune :  but  be  the 
workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak  of  the  work; 
that  is,  the  true  greatness  of  kingdoms  and  estates  ; 
and  the  means  thereof.  An  argument  fit  for  great  and 
mighty  princes  to  have  in  their  hand  ;  to  the  end, 
that  neither  by  over-measuring  their  forces  they  lose 
themselves  in  vain  enterprises;  nor,  on  the  other  side, 
by  undervaluing  them  they  descend  to  fearful  and  pu¬ 
sillanimous  counsels. 

The  greatness  of  an  estate  in  bulk  and  territory  doth 
fall  under  measure  ;  and  the  greatness  of  finances  and 
revenue  doth  fall  under  computation.  The  popula¬ 
tion  may  appear  by  musters;  and  the  number  and 
greatness  of  cities  and  towns  by  cards  and  maps  ;  but 
yet  there  is  not  any  thing,  among  civil  affairs,  more 
subject  to  error  than  the  right  valuation  and  true  judg¬ 
ment  concerning  the  power  and  forces  of  an  estate. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  not  to  any  great 
kernel  or  nut,  but  to  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ;  which 
is  one  of  the  least  grains,  but  ha'h  in  it  a  property 
and  spirit  hastily  to  get  up  and  spread.  So  are  there 
states  great  in  territory,  ard  yet  not  apt  to  enlarge  or 
command ;  and  some  that  have  but  a  small  dimension 
of  stem,  and  yet  are  apt  to  be  the  foundation  of  great 
monarchies. 

Walled  towns,  stored  arsenals  and  armories,  goodly 
races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants,  ordnance, 
artillery,  and  the  like ;  all  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  a 
lion’s  skin,  except  the  breed  and  disposition  of  the 
people  be  stout  and  warlike.  Nay,  number  (itself) 
in  armies,  importeth  not  much,  where  the  people  is 
of  weak  courage  ;  for,  as  Virgil  saith,  ‘  It  never  trou¬ 
bles  the  wolf  how  maDy  the  sheep  be.’  The  army  of 
the  Persians,  in  the  plains  of  Arbela,  was  such  a  vast 
sea  of  people  as  it  did  somewhat  astonish  the  com¬ 
manders  in  Alexander’s  army,  who  came  to  him  there- 
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fore,  and  wished  him  to  set  upon  them  by  night ;  but 
he  answered,  he  would  not  pilfer  the  victory  ;  and 
the  defeat  was  easy.  When  Tigranes  the  Armenian, 
being  encamped  upon  a  hill  with  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men,  discovered  the  army  of  the  Romans,  being 
not  above  fourteen  thousand,  marching  towards  him, 
he  made  himself  merry  with  it,  and  said,  ‘  Yonder 
men  are  too  many  for  an  ambassage,  and  too  few  for 
a  fight but  before  the  sun  set  he  found  them  enow 
to  give  him  the  chase  with  infinite  slaughter.  Many 
are  the  examples  of  the  great  odds  between  number 
and  courage  :  so  that  a  man  may  truly  make  a  judg¬ 
ment,  that  the  principal  point  of  greatness  in  any 
state,  is  to  have  a  race  of  military  men.  Neither  is 
money  the  sinews  of  war  (as  it  is  trivially  said), 
where  the  sinews  of  men’s  arms  in  base  and  effemi¬ 
nate  people  are  failing  ;  for  Solon  said  well  to  Crce- 
sus  (when  in  ostentation  he  showed  him  his  gold), 

‘  Sir,  if  any  other  come  that  hath  better  iron  than 
you,  he  will  be  master  of  all  this  gold.’  Therefore 
let  any  prince  or  state  think  soberly  of  his  forces, 
except  his  militia  of  natives  be  of  good  and  valiant 
soldiers ;  and  let  princes,  on  the  other  side,  that  have 
subjects  of  martial  disposition,  know  their  own 
strength,  unless  they  be  otherwise  wanting  unto 
themselves.  As  for  mercenary  forces  (which  is  the 
help  in  this  case)  all  examples  show  that  whatsoever 
estate  or  prince  doth  rest  upon  them,  he  may  spread 
his  feathers  for  a  time,  but  he  will  mew  them  soon 
after. 

The  blessing  of  Judas  and  Issachar  will  never  meet ; 
that  the  same  people  or  nation  should  be  both  the 
lion’s  whelp,  and  the  ass  between  burdens ;  neither 
will  it  be,  that  a  people  overlaid  with  taxes  should 
ever  become  valiant  and  martial.  It  is  true  that 
taxe^,  levied  by  consent  of  the  estate,  do  abate  men’s 
courage  less  \  as  it  hath  been  seen  notably  in  the  ex¬ 
it  3 
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cises  of  the  Low  Countries;  and,  in  some  degree,  in 
the  subsidies  of  England;  for  you  must  note  that  we 
speak  now  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  purse  ;  so  that, 
although  the  same  tribute  and  tax,  laid  by  consent  or 
by  imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet  it  works 
diversely  upon  the  courage.  So  that  you  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  no  people  overcharged  with  tribute  is  fit 
for  empire. 

Let  states  that  aim  at  greatness  take  heed  how  their 
nobility  and  gentlemen  do  multiply  too  fast ;  for  that 
maketh  the  common  subject  grow  to  be  a  peasant  and 
a  base  swain,  driven  out  of  heart,  and,  in  effect,  but  a 
gentleman’s  labourer.  Even  as  you  may  see  in  cop¬ 
pice  woods  ;  if  you  leave  your  straddles  too  thick, 
you  shall  never  have  clean  underwood,  but  shrubs 
and  bushes.  So  in  countries,  if  the  gentlemen  be  too 
many,  the  commons  will  be  base;  and  you  will  bring 
it  to  that,  that  not  the  hundredth  poll  will  be  fit  for  an 
helmet ;  especially  as  to  the  infantry,  which  is  the 
nerve  of  an  army  :  and  so  there  will  be  great  popula¬ 
tion  and  little  strength.  This  which  I  speak  of  hath 
been  no  where  better  seen  than  by  comparing  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  France ;  whereof  England,  though  far  less  in 
territory  and  population,  hath  been  (nevertheless)  an 
overmatch  ;  in  regard  the  middle  people  of  England 
make  good  soldiers,  which  the  peasants  of  France  do 
not ;  and  herein  the  device  of  King  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth  (whereof  I  have  spoken  largely  in  the  history  of 
his  life)  was  profound  and  admirable ;  in  making 
farms  and  houses  of  husbandry  of  a  standard;  that  is, 
maintained  with  such  a  proportion  of  land  unto  them 
as  may  breed  a  subject  to  live  in  convenient  plenty, 
and  no  servile  condition  ;  and  to  keep  the  plough  in 
the  hands  of  the  owners,  and  not  mere  hirelings:  and 
thus  indeed  you  shall  attain  to  Virgil’s  character 
which  he  gives  to  ancient  Italy  : 

‘  Terra  potens  armis  atque  ubere  glebx.’ 
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Neither  is  that  state  (which,  for  any  thing  I  know, 
is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  hardly  to  be  found 
any  where  else,  except  it  be  perhaps  in  Poland)  to 
be  passed  over;  1  mean  the  state  of  free  servants  and 
attendants  upon  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  which  are 
no  ways  inferior  unto  the  yeomanry  for  arms;  and 
therefore,  out  of  all  question,  the  splendour  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  great  retinues,  the  hospitality  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  received  into  custom,  do  much  con¬ 
duce  unto  martial  greatness:  whereas  contrariwise, 
the  close  and  reserved  living  of  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  causeth  a  penury  of  military  forces. 

By  all  means  it  is  to  be  procured,  that  the  trunk  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  tree  of  monarchy  be  great  enough 
to  bear  the  branches  and  the  boughs  ;  that  is,  that 
the  natural  subjects  of  the  crown  or  state  bear  a  suf¬ 
ficient  proportion  to  the  strange  subjects  that  they 
govern;  therefore  all  states  that  are  liberal  of  natura¬ 
lization  towards  strangers  are  fit  for  empire  :  for  to 
think  that  an  handful  of  people  can  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  policy  in  the  world,  embrace  too  large 
extent  of  dominion,  it  may  hold  for  a  time,  but  it  will 
fail  suddenly.  The  Spartans  were  a  nice  people  in 
point  of  naturalization ;  whereby,  while  they  kept 
their  compass,  they  stood  firm ;  but  when  they  did 
spread,  and  their  boughs  were  become  too  great  for 
their  stem,  they  became  a  windfall  upon  the  sudden. 
Never  any  state  was,  in  this  point,  so  open  to  receive 
strangers  into  their  body  as  were  the  Romans ;  there¬ 
fore  it  sorted  with  them  accordingly,  for  they  grew  to 
the  greatest  monarchy.  Their  mauner  was  to  grant  na¬ 
turalization  (which  they  called  ‘jus  civitatis’),  and  to 
grant  it  in  the  highest  degree,  that  is,  not  only  ‘  jus 
commercii,  jus  connubii,  jus  haereditatis but  also, 

‘  jus  suffragii,’  and  ‘  jus  honorum  ;’  and  this  not  to 
singular  persons  alone,  but  likewise  to  whole  families  ; 
yea,  to  cities,  and  sometimes  to  nations.  Add  to  this, 
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their  custom  of  plantation  of  colonies,  whereby  the 
Roman  plant  was  removed  into  the  soil  of  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  and,  putting  both  constitutions  together,  you 
will  say  that  it  was  not  the  Romans  that  spread  upon 
the  world,  but  it  was  the  world  that  spread  upon  the 
Romans ;  and  that  was  the  sure  way  of  greatness.  I 
have  marvelled  sometimes  at  Spain,  how  they  clasp 
and  contain  so  large  dominions  with  so  few  natural 
Spaniards  :  but  sure  the  whole  compass  of  Spain  is 
a  very  great  body  of  a  tree,  far  above  Rome  and 
Sparta  at  the  first  ;  and,  besides,  though  they  have 
not  had  that  usage  to  naturalize  liberally,  yet  they  have 
that  which  is  next  to  it ;  that  is,  to  employ,  almost 
indifferently,  all  nations  in  their  militia  of  ordinary 
soldiers ;  yea,  and  sometimes  in  their  highest  com¬ 
mands  :  nay,  it  seemeth  at  this  instant  they  are  sensi¬ 
ble  of  this  want  of  natives ;  as  by  the  pragmatical 
sanction,  now  published,  appeareth. 

It  is  certain,  that  sedentary  and  within  door  arts, 
and  delicate  manufactures  (that  require  rather  the 
finger  than  the  arm),  have  in  their  nature  a  contrariety 
to  a  military  disposition ;  and  generally  all  warlike 
people  are  a  little  idle,  and  love  danger  better  than 
travail ;  neither  must  they  be  too  much  broken  of  it, 
if  they  shall  be  preserved  in  vigour :  therefore  it 
was  great  advantage  in  the  ancient  states  of  Sparta, 
Athens,  Rome,  and  others,  that  they  had  the  use  of 
slaves,  which  commonly  did  rid  those  manufactures, 
but  that  is  abolished,  in  greatest  part,  by  the  Christian 
law.  That  which  cometh  nearest  to  it  is,  to  leave 
those  arts  chiefly  to  strangers  (which  for  that  purpose 
are  the  more  easily  to  be  received),  and  to  contain  the 
principal  bulk  of  the  vulgar  natives  within  those  three 
kinds,  tillers  of  the  ground,  free  servants,  and  handi¬ 
craftsmen  of  strong  and  manly  arts  ;  as  smiths,  ma¬ 
sons,  carpenters,  &c.  not  reckoning  professed  sol¬ 
diers. 
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But,  above  all,  for  empire  and  greatness  it  importeth 
most,  that  a  nation  do  profess  arms  as  their  principal 
honour,  study,  and  occupation  ;  for  the  things  which 
we  formerly  have  spoken  of  are  but  habilitations 
towards  arms  ;  and  what  is  habilitation  without  in¬ 
tention  and  act  ?  Romulus  after  his  death  (as  they 
report  or  feign),  sent  a  present  to  the  Romans,  that 
above  all  they  should  intend  arms,  and  then  they 
should  prove  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world.  The 
fabric  of  the  state  of  Sparta  was  wholly  (though  not 
wisely)  framed  and  composed  to  that  scope  and  end ; 
the  Persians  and  Macedonians  had  it  for  a  flash ;  the 
Gauls,  Germans,  Goths,  Saxons,  Normans,  and  others 
had  it  for  a  time;  the  Turks  have  it  at  this  day,  though 
in  great  declination.  Of  Christian  Europe  they  that 
have  it  are,  in  effect,  only  the  Spaniards  :  but  it  is  so 
plain,  that  every  man  profiteth  in  that  he  most  in- 
tendeth,  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  stood  upon :  it  is 
enough  to  point  at  it ;  that  no  nation  which  doth  not 
directly  profess  arms,  may  look  to  have  greatness  fall 
into  their  mouths  :  and,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  a  most 
certain  oracle  of  time,  that  those  states  that  continue 
long  in  that  profession  (as  the  Romans  and  Turks  prin¬ 
cipally  have  done),  do  wonders  ;  and  those  that  have 
professed  arms  but  for  an  age,  have,  notwithstanding, 
commonly  attained  that  greatness  in  that  age  which 
maintained  them  long  after,  when  their  profession  and 
exercise  of  arms  hath  grown  to  decay. 

Incident  to  this  point  is  for  a  state  to  have  those 
laws  or  customs  which  may  reach  forth  unto  them 
just  occasions  (as  may  be  pretended)  of  war ;  for 
there  is  that  justice  imprinted  in  the  nature  of  men, 
that  they  enter  not  upon  wars  (whereof  so  many  ca¬ 
lamities  do  ensue,  but  upon  some,  at  the  least  speci¬ 
ous,  grounds  and  quarrels.  The  Turk  hath  at  hand, 
for  cause  of  war,  the  propagation  of  his  law  or  sect, 
a  quarrel  that  he  may  always  command.  The  Ro- 
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mans,  though  they  esteemed  the  extending  the  limits 
of  their  empire  to  be  great  honour  to  their  generals 
when  it  was  done,  yet  they  never  rested  upon  that 
alone  to  begin  a  war  :  first,  therefore,  let  nations  that 
pretend  to  greatness  have  this,  that  they  be  sen¬ 
sible  of  wrongs,  either  upon  borderers,  merchants,  or 
politic  ministers  ;  and  that  they  sit  not  too  long  upon 
a  provocation  ;  secondly,  let  them  be  pressed  and 
ready  to  give  aids  and  succours  to  their  confederates; 
as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans ;  insomuch  as  if  the 
confederates  had  leagues  defensive  with  divers  other 
states,  and  upon  invasion  offered  did  implore  their 
aids  severally,  yet  the  Romans  would  ever  be  the 
foremost,  and  leave  it  to  none  other  to  have  the  ho¬ 
nour.  As  for  the  wars  which  were  anciently  made 
on  the  behalf  of  a  kind  of  party,  or  tacit  conformity 
of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  may  be  well  justified: 
as  when  the  Romans  made  a  war  for  the  liberty  of 
Graecia  ;  or,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians 
made  wars  to  set  up  or  put  down  democracies  and 
oligarchies  ;  or  when  wars  were  made  by  foreigners 
under  the  pretence  of  justice  or  protection,  to  deliver 
the  subjects  of  others  from  tyranny  and  oppression, 
and  the  like.  Let  it  suffice,  that  no  estate  expect  to 
be  great  that  is  not  awake  upon  any  just  occasion  of 
arming. 

No  body  can  be  healthful  without  exercise,  neither 
natural  body  nor  politic;  and,  certainly,  to  a  kingdom 
or  estate  a  just  and  honourable  war  is  the  true  ex¬ 
ercise.  A  civil  war,  indeed,  is  like  the  heat  of  a  fever ; 
but  a  foreign  war  is  like  the  heat  of  exercise,  and 
serveth  to  keep  the  body  in  health  ;  for  ir,  a  slothful 
peace  both  courages  will  effeminate  and  manners 
corrupt:  but  howsoever  it  be  for  happiness,  without 
all  question  for  greatness,  it  maketh  to  be  still  for  the 
most  part  in  arms ;  and  the  strength  of  a  veteran  army 
(though  it  be  a  chargeable  business),  always  on  foot, 
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is  that  which  commonly  giveth  the  law ;  or  at  least, 
the  reputation  amongst  all  neighbour  states,  as  may  be 
well  seen  in  Spain;  which  hath  had,  in  one  part  or 
other,  a  veteran  army  almost'  continually,  now  by  the 
space  of  six-score  years. 

To  be  master  of  the  sea  is  an  abridgment  of  a  mo¬ 
narchy.  Cicero  writing  to  Atticus  of  Pompey  his  pre¬ 
paration  against  Caesar,  saith,  ‘  Consilium  Pompeii 
plane  Themistocleum  est ;  putat  enim,  qui  mari  poti- 
tur,  eum  rerum  potiri  and,  without  doubt,  Pompey 
had  tired  out  Caesar,  if  upon  vain  confidence  he  had 
not  left  that  way.  We  see  the  great  effects  of  battles 
by  sea  ;  the  battle  of  Actium  decided  the  empire  of 
the  world :  the  battle  of  Lepanto  arrested  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Turk.  There  be  many  examples  where 
sea-fights  have  been  final  to  the  war ;  but  this  is 
when  princes  or  states  have  set  up  their  rest  upon 
the  battles ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  that 
commands  the  sea  is  at  great  liberty,  and  may  take  as 
much  and  as  little  of  the  war  as  he  will ;  whereas  those 
that  be  strongest  by  land  are  many  times,  nevertheless, 
in  great  straits.  Surely,  at  this  day,  with  us  of  Europe 
the  vantage  of  strength  at  sea  (which  is  one  of  the 
principal  dowries  of  this  kingdom  of  Great  Britain), 
is  great ;  both  because  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
are  not  merely  inland,  but  girt  with  the  sea  most  part 
of  their  compass  ;  and  because  the  wealth  of  both 
Indies  seems  in  great  part  but  an  accessary  to  the 
command  of  the  seas. 

The  wars  of  latter  ages  seem  to  be  made  in  the 
dark  in  respect  to  the  glory  and  honour  which  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  men  from  the  wars  in  ancient  time.  There 
be  now  for  martial  encouragement,  *ome  degrees  and 
orders  of  chivalry,  which,  nevertheless,  are  conferred 
promiscuously  upon  soldiers  and  no  soldiers,  and  some 
remembrance  perhaps  upon  the  escutcheon,  and  some 
hospitals  for  maimed  soldiers,  and  such  like  things  ; 
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but  in  ancient  times  the  trophies  erected  upon  the 
place  of  the  victory  ;  the  funeral  laudatives  and  mo¬ 
numents  for  those  that  died  in  the  wars ;  the  crowns 
and  garlands  personal ;  the  style  of  emperor,  which 
the  great  kings  of  the  world  after  borrowed ;  the 
triumphs  of  the  generals  upon  their  return  ;  the  great 
donatives  and  largesses  upon  the  disbanding  of  the 
armies,  were  things  able  to  inflame  all  men’s  courages; 
but  above  all,  that  of  the  triumph  among  the  Romans 
was  not  pageants  or  gaudery,  but  one  of  the  wisest 
and  noblest  institutions  that  ever  was ;  for  it  con¬ 
tained  three  things,  honour  to  the  general ;  riches  to 
the  treasury  out  of  the  spoils;  and  donatives  to  the 
army :  but  that  honour,  perhaps,  were  not  fit  for  mo¬ 
narchies;  except  it  be  in  the  person  of  the  monarch 
himself,  or  his  sons ;  as  it  came  to  pass  in  the  times 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  did  impropriate  the  ac¬ 
tual  triumphs  to  themselves  and  their  sons  for  such 
wars  as  they  did  achieve  in  person,  and  left  only  for 
wars  achieved  by  subjects  some  triumphal  garments 
And  ensigns  to  the  general. 

To  conclude :  no  man  can  by  care  taking  (as  the 
Scripture  saith),  ‘  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature,’  in  this 
little  model  of  a  man’s  body ;  but  in  the  great  frame 
of  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
princes  or  estates  to  add  amplitude  and  greatness  to 
their  kingdoms ;  for  by  introducing  such  ordinances, 
constitutions,  and  customs,  as  we  have  now  touched, 
they  may  sow  greatness  to  their  posterity  and  suc¬ 
cession  :  but  these  things  are  commonly  not  observed, 
but  left  to  take  their  chance. 
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OF  REGIMEN  OF  HEALTH. 

There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of  phy¬ 
sic ;  a  man’s  own  observation  what  he  finds  good 
of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is  the  best  physic  to 
preserve  health ;  but  it  is  a  safer  conclusion  to  sny, 
4  this  agreeth  not  well  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not 
continue  it ;’  than  this,  4 1  find  no  offence  of  this, 
therefore  I  may  use  it :’  for  strength  of  nature  in  youth 
passeth  over  many  excesses  which  are  owing  a  man 
till  his  age.  Discern  of  the  coming  on  of  years,  and 
think  not  to  do  the  same  things  still ;  for  age  will  not 
be  defied.  Beware  of  sudden  change  in  any  great  point 
of  diet,  and  if  necessity  enforce  it,  fit  the  rest  to  it ; 
for  it  is  a  secret  both  in  nature  and  state,  that  it  is 
safer  to  change  many  things  than  one.  Examine  thy 
customs  of  diet,  sleep,  exercise,  apparel,  and  the  like  : 
and  try  in  any  thing  thou  shalt  judge  hurtful,  to  dis¬ 
continue  it  by  little  and  little;  but  so,  as  if  thou  dost 
find  any  inconvenience  by  the  change  thou  comeback 
to  it  again  ;  for  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  that,  which  is 
generally  held  good  and  wholesome,  from  that,  which 
is  good  particularly,  and  fit  for  thine  own  body.  To 
be  freeminded  and  cheerfully  disposed  at  hours  of 
meat  and  sleep,  and  of  exercise,  is  one  of  the  best  pre¬ 
cepts  of  long  lasting.  As  for  the  passions  and  studies 
of  the  mind,  avoid  envy,  anxious  fears,  anger,  fretting 
towards,  subtle  and  knotty  inquisitions,  joys  and  ex¬ 
hilarations  in  excess,  sadness  not  communicated.  En¬ 
tertain  hopes,  mirth  rather  than  joy,  variety  of  de¬ 
lights,  rather  than  surfeit  of  them ;  wonder  and  admi¬ 
ration,  and  therefore  novelties  ;  studies  that  fill  the 
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mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories, 
fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature.  If  you  fly  physic 
in  health  altogether,  it  will  be  too  strange  for  your 
body  when  you  shall  need  it;  if  you  make  it  too  fami¬ 
liar,  it  will  work  no  extraordinary  effect  when  sickness 
cometh.  I  commend  rather  some  diet  for  certain  sea¬ 
sons  than  frequent  use  of  physic,  except  it  be  grown 
into  a  custom ;  for  those  diets  alter  the  body  more, 
and  trouble  it  less.  Despise  no  new  accident  in  your 
body,  but  ask  opinion  of  it.  In  sickness,  respect 
health  principally ;  and  in  health,  action  :  for  those 
that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health,  may  in  most 
sicknesses  which  are  not  very  sharp,  be  cured  only 
with  diet  and  tendering.  Celsus  could  never  have 
spoken  it  as  a  physician,  had  he  not  been  a  wise  man 
withal,  when  he  gives  it  for  one  of  the  great  precepts  of 
health  and  lasting,  that  a  man  do  vary  and  interchange 
contraries ;  but  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign 
extreme:  use  fasting  and  full  eating,  but  rather  full 
eating ;  watching  and  sleep,  but  rather  sleep  ;  sitting 
and  exercise,  but  rather  exercise,  and  the  like  :  so  shall 
nature  be  cherished,  and  yet  taught  masteries.  Phy¬ 
sicians  are  some  of  them  so  pleasing  and  conformable 
to  the  humour  of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true 
cure  of  the  disease;  and  some  other  are  so  regular  in 
proceeding  according  to  art  for  the  disease,  as  they 
respect  not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient. 
Take  one  of  a  middle  temper;  or,  if  it  may  not  be 
found  in  one  man,  combine  two  of  either  sort ;  and 
forget  not  to  call  as  well  the  best  acquainted  with 
ypur  body,  as  the  best  reputed  of  for  his  faculty. 
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OF  SUSPICION. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight ;  certainly  they  are 
to  be  repressed,  or  at  the  least  well  guarded,  for 
they  cloud  the  mind,  they  lose  friends,  and  they 
check  with  business,  whereby  business  Cannot  go  on 
currently  and  constantly :  they  dispose  kings  to 
tyranny,  husbands  to  jealousy,  wise  men  to. irresolu¬ 
tion,  and  melancholy ;  they  are  defects,  not  in  the 
heart  but  in  the  brain ;  for  they  take  place  in  the 
stoutest  natures:  as  in  the  example  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  of  England  ;  there  was  not  a  more  suspicious 
man  nor  a  more  stout :  and  in  such  a  composition 
they  do  small  hurt ;  for  commonly  they  are  not  ad¬ 
mitted  but  with  examination,  whether  they  be  likely 
or  no ;  but  in  fearful  natures  they  gain  ground  too 
fast.  There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  suspect  much, 
more  than  to  know  little ;  and,  therefore,  men  should 
remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more,  and 
not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother.  What 
would  men  have?  Do  they  think  those  they  employ 
and  deal  with  are  saints  ?  Do  they  not  think  they 
will  have  their  own  ends,  and  be  truer  to  themselves 
than  to  them  ?  Therefore  there  is  no  better  way  to 
moderate  suspicions,  than  to  account  upon  such  suspi¬ 
cions  as  true,  and  yet  to  bridle  them  as  false  :  for  so 
far  a  man  ought  to  make  use  of  suspicions  as  to  pro¬ 
vide,  as  if  that  should  be  true  that  he  suspects,  yet  it 
may  do  him  no  hurt.  Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  it¬ 
self  gathers  are  but  buzzes ;  but  suspicions  that  are 
artificially  nourished,  and  put  into  men’s  heads  by 
the  tales  and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings.  Cer- 
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tainly,  the  best  means  to  clear  the  way  in  this  same 
wood  of  suspicion,  is  frankly  to  communicate  them 
with  the  party  that  he  suspects ;  for  thereby  he  shall 
be  sure  to  know  more  of  the  truth  of  them  than  he 
did  before  ;  and  withal  shall  make  that  party  more 
circumspect  not  to  give  further  cause  of  suspicion  : 
but  this  would  not  be  done  to  men  of  base  natures  ; 
for  they,  if  they  find  themselves  once  suspected,  will 
never  be  true.  The  Italian  says,  ‘  Sospetto  licentia 
fede  as  if  suspicion  did  give  a  passport  to  faith  ;  but 
it  ought  rather  to  kindle  it  to  discharge  itself. 


OF  DISCOURSE. 

Some  in  their  discourse  desire  rather  commendation 
of  wit,  in  being  able  to  hold  all  arguments,  than  of 
judgment,  in  discerning  what  is  true ;  as  if  it  were 
a  praise  to  know  what  might  be  said,  and  not  what 
should  bethought.  Some  have  certain  common  places 
and  themes,  wherein  they  are  good,  and  want  variety, 
which  kind  of  poverty  is  for  the  most  part  tedious, 
and,  when  it  is  once  perceived,  ridiculous.-  The 
honourablest  part  of  talk  is  to  give  the  occasion  :  and 
again  to  moderate  and  pass  to  somewhat  else,  for 
then  a  man  leads  the  dance.  It  is  good  in  discourse, 
and  speech  of  conversation,  to  vary  and  intermingle 
speech  of  the  present  occasion  with  arguments,  tales 
with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling  of  opi¬ 
nions,  and  jest  with  earnest ;  for  it  is  a  dull  thing  to 
tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to  jade  any  thing  too  far. 
As  for  jest,  there  be  certain  things  which  ought  to  be 
privileged  from  it ;  namely,  religion,  matters  of  state, 
great  persons,  any  man’s  present  business  of  import- 
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ance,  and  any  case  that  deserveth  pity  ;  yet  there  be 
some  that  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except 
that  they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  td 
the  quick  that  is  a  vein  which  would  be  bridled : 

‘  Parce  puer  stimulis,  et  fortius  utere  loris.’ 

And,  generally,  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  saltness  and  bitterness.  Certainly  he  that  hath 
a  satirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit, 
so  he  had  need  be  afraid  of  other’s  memory.  He  that 
questioneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and  content  much; 
but  especially  if  he  apply  his  questions  to  the  skill 
of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh  ;  for  he  shall  give 
them  occasion  to  please  themselves  in  speaking,  and 
himself  shall  continually  gather  knowledge ;  but  let 
his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit  for 
a  poser ;  and  let  him  be  sure  to  leave  other  men  their 
turns  to  speak  ;  nay,  if  there  be  any  that  would  reign 
and  take  up  all  the  time,  let  him  find  means  to  take 
them  off,  and  bring  others  on  :  as  musicians  used  to 
do  with  those  that  dance  too  long  galliards.  If  you 
dissemble  sometimes  your  knowledge  of  that  you  are 
thought  to  know,  you  shall  be  thought  another  time 
to  know  that  you  know  not.  Speech  of  a  man’s  self 
ought  to  be  seldom,  and  well  chosen.  I  knew  one 
was  wont  to  say  in  scorn,  ‘  He  must  needs  be  a  wise 
man,  he  speaks  so  much  of  himself :  and  there  is  but 
one  case  wherein  a  man  may  commend  himself  with 
good  grace,  and  that  is  in  commending  virtue  in 
another ;  especially  if  it  be  such  a  virtue  whereunto 
himself  pretendeth.  Speech  of  touch  towards  others 
should  he  sparingly  used  :  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as 
a  field,  without  coming  home  to  any  man.  I  knew 
two  noblemen  of  the  west  part  of  England,  whereof 
the  one  was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer 
is  his  bouse ;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that  had 
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been  at  the  other’s  table,  ‘  Tell  truly  was  there  never 
a  flout  or  dry  blow  given  V  to  which  the  guest  would 
answer,  ‘  Such  and  such  a  thing  passed ;’  the  lord 
would  say,  ‘  I  thought  he  would  mar  a  good  dinner.’ 
Discretion  of  speech  is  more  than  eloquence  ;  and  to 
■peak  agreeably  to  him  with  whom  we  deal,  is  more 
than  to  speak  in  good  words,  or  in  good  order.  A 
good  continued  speech  without  a  good  speech  of  in¬ 
terlocution,  shows  slowness  ;  and  a  good  reply,  or 
second  speech,  without  a  good  settled  speech,  sheweth 
shallowness  and  weakness.  As  we  see  in  beasts,  that 
those  that  are  weakest  in  the  course,  are  yet  nimblest 
in  the  turn  :  as  it  is  between  the  greyhound  and  the 
hare.  To  use  too  many  circumstances  ere  one  come 
to  the  matter  is  wearisome ;  to  use  none  at  all  is 
blunt. 


OF  PLANTATIONS. 

Plantations  are  amongst  ancient,  primitive,  and 
heroical  works.  When  the  world  was  young  it  begat 
more  children ;  but  now  it  is  old  it  begets  fewer ;  for  I 
may  justly  account  new  plantations  to  be  the  children 
of  former  kingdoms.  I  like  a  plantation  in  a  pure  soil ; 
that  is,  where  people  are  not  displanted  to  the  end  to 
plant  in  others;  for  else  it  is  rather  an  extirpation 
than  a  plantation.  Planting  of  countries  is  like 
planting  of  woods ;  for  you  must  make  account  to 
lose  almost  twenty  years  profit,  and  except  your  re- 
compence  in  the  end:  for  the  principal  thing  that 
hath  been  the  destruction  of  most  plantations,  hath 
been  the  base  and  hasty  drawing  of  profit  in  the  first 
years.  It  is  true  speedy  profit  is  not  to  he  neglected 
as  far  as  it  may  stand  with  the  good  of  the  planta- 
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lion,  but  no  farther.  It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed 
thing  to  take  the  scum  of  people  and  wicked  con¬ 
demned  men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  we  plant; 
and  not  only  so  but  it  spoileth  the  plantation ;  for 
they  will  ever  live  like  rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work, 
but  be  lazy,  and  do  mischief,  and  eat  victuals,  and  be 
quickly  weary,  and  then  certify  over  to  their  coun¬ 
try  to  the  discredit  of  the  plantation.  The  people 
wherewith  you  plant  ought  to  be  gardeuers,  plough¬ 
men,  labourers,  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  fisher¬ 
men,  fowlers,  with  some  few  apothecaries,  surgeons, 
cooks,  and  bakers.  In  a  country  of  plantation  first 
look  about  what  kind  of  victual  the  country  yields  of 
itself  to  hand;  as  chestnuts,  walnuts,  pine-apples, 
olives,  dates,  plumbs,  cherries,  wild  honey,  and  ihe 
like,  and  make  use  of  them.  Then  consider  what 
victual,  or  esculent  things  there  are,  which  grow 
speedily,  and  within  the  year;  as  parsnips,  can ots, 
turnips,  onions,  radish,  artichokes  of  Jerusalem, 
maize,  and  the  like :  for  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  they 
ask  too  much  labour,  but  with  pease  and  beans  you 
may  begin;  both  because  they  ask  less  labour,  and 
because  they  serve  for  meat  as  well  as  for  bread;  and 
of  rice  likewise  cometh  a  great  increase,  and  it  is  a 
kind  of  meat.  Above  all  there  ought  to  be  brought 
store  of  biscuit,  oatmeal,  flour,  meal,  and  the  like, "in 
the  beginning,  till  bread,  may  be  had.  For  beasts  or 
birds,  take  chiefly  such  as  are  least  subject  *o  diseases, 
and  multiply  fastest ;  as  swine,  goats,  cocks,  liens* 
turkeys,  geese,  house  doves,  and  the  iike.  The  victual 
in  plantations  ought  to  be  expended  almost  as  in  a 
besieged  town ;  that  is,  with  certain  allowance :  and 
let  the  n.ain  part  of  the  ground  employed  to  gardens 
or  corn,  be  to  a  common  stock  ;  and  to  be  iaid  in, 
and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion  ; 
besides  some  spots  01  ground  that  any  particular  per¬ 
son  will  manure  for  his  own  private  use.  Consider, 
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likewise,  what  commodities  the  soil  where  the  planta- 
tion  is  doth  naturally  yield,  that  they  may  some  way 
help  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  plantation  ;  so  it  be 
not,  as  was  said,  to  the  untimely  prejudice  of  the 
main  business,  as  it  hath  fared  with  tobacco  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Wood  commonly  aboundeth  but  too  much; 
and  therefore  timber  is  fit  to  be  one.  If  there  be 
iron  ore,  and  streams  whereupon  to  set  the  mills, 
iron  is  a  brave  commodity  where  wood  aboundeth. 
Making  of  bay-salt,  if  the  climate  be  proper  for  it, 
would  be  put  in  experience :  growing  silk  likewise, 
if  any  be,  is  a  likely  commodity :  pitch  and  tar, 
where  store  of  firs  and  pines  are,  will  not  fail ;  so 
drugs  and  sweet  woods,  where  they  are,  cannot  but 
yield  great  profit;  soap  ashes  likewise,  and  other 
things  that  may  be  thought  of ;  but  moil  not  too 
much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of  mines  is  very 
uncertain,  and  useth  to  make  the  planters  lazy  in 
other  things.  For  government,  let  it  be  in  the  hands 
of  one  assisted  with  some  counsel ;  and  let  them  have 
permission  to  exercise  martial  laws  with  some  limita¬ 
tion  ;  and,  above  all,  let  men  make  that  profit  of 
being  in  the  wilderness,  as  they  have  God  always,  and 
his  service  before  their  eyes  ;  let  not  the  government 
of  the  plantation  depend  upon  too  many  counsellors 
and  undertakers  in  the  country  that  planteth,  but 
upon  a  temperate  number  ;  and  let  those  be  rather  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  than  merchants ;  for  they  look 
ever  to  the  present  gain  :  let  there  be  freedoms  from 
custom  till  the  plantation  be  of  strength ;  and  not 
only  freedom  from  custom,  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of  them, 
except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  caution.  Cram 
not  in  people,  by  sending  too  fast  company  after  com¬ 
pany  ;  but  rather  hearken  how  they  waste,  and  send 
supplies  proportionably  ;  but  so  as  the  number  may 
live  well  in  the  plantation,  and  not  by  surcharge  be  in 
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penury.  Tt  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health 
of  some  plantations  that  they  have  built  along  the  sea 
and  rivers,  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds: 
therefore,  though  you  begin  there  to  avoid  carriage 
and  other  like  discommodities,  yet  build  still  rather 
upwards  from  the  stream,  than  along.  It  concerneth 
likewise  the  health  of  the  plantation  that  they  have 
good  store  of  salt  with  them,  that  they  may  use  it  in 
their  victuals  when  it  shall  be  necessary.  If  you 
plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  entertain  them 
with  trifles  andgingles;  but  use  them  justly  and 
graciously,  with  sufficient  guard  nevertheless  ;  and  do 
not  win  their  favour  by  helping  them  to  invade  their 
enemies,  but  for  their  defence  it  is  not  amiss  ;  and 
send  oft  of  them  over  to  the  country  that  plants,  that 
they  may  see  a  better  condition  than  their  own,  and 
commend  it  when  they  return.  When  the  plantation 
grows  to  strength,  then  it  is  time  to  plant  with  women 
as  well  as  wiih  men  :  that  the  plantation  may  spread 
imo generations,  and  not  be  ever  pierced  from  witnout. 
It  is  the  sinfullest  thing  iu  the  world  to  forsake  or 
destitute  a  plantation  once  in  forwardness ;  for,  be¬ 
sides  the  dishonour,  it  is  the  guiltiness  of  blood  of 
many  commiserable  persons. 


OF  RICHES. 

I  cannot  call  riches  better  thap  the  baggage  of  vir¬ 
tue  ;  the  Roman  word  is  better,  ‘impedimenta;’  for 
as  the  baggage  is  to  au  army,  so  is  riches  to  virtue ; 
it  cannot  be  spared  nor  left  behind,  but  it  hindereth 
the  march  :  yea,  and  the  care  of  it  sometimes  loseth 
or  disturbeth  the  victory  ;  of  great  riches  there  is  p« 
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real  use,  except  it  be  in  the  distribution  ;  the,  rest  >$ 
but  conceit ;  so  saith  Solomon ;  ‘  Where  much  is, 
there  are  many  to  consume  it ;  and  what  hath  the 
owner  but  the  sight  of  it  with  his  eyes  V  The  personal 
fruition  in  any  man  cannot  reach  to  feel  great  riches  : 
there  is  a  custody  of  them  ;  or  a  power  of  dole  or 
donative  of  them  ;  or  a  fame  of  them  ;  but  no  solid 
use  to  the  owner.  Do  you  not  see  what  feigned 
prices  are  set  upon  little  stones  and  rarities  ?  and 
what  works  of  ostentation  are  undertaken,  because 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  use  of  great  riches  ? 
But  then  you  will  say,  they  maybe  of  use  to  buy  men 
out  of  dangers  or  troubles:  as  Solomon  saith  ‘  Biches 
are  as  a  strong  hold  in  the  imagination  of  the  rich 
man  but  this  is  excellently  expressed,  that  it  is  in 
imagination,  and  not  always  in  fact ;  for,  certainly, 
great  riches  have  sold  more  men  than  they  have 
bought  out.  Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou 
mayest  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute  cheerfully, 
and  leave  contentedly  ;  yet  have  no  abstract  or  friarly 
contempt  of  them  ;  but  distinguish,  as  Cicero  saith 
well  of  Rabirius  Posthumus,  ‘  in  studio  rei  amplifi- 
candse  apparebat,  non  avaritiae  praedam,  sed  instru- 
mentum  bonitati  quaerie.  Hearken  also  to  Solomon, 
and  beware  of  hasty  gathering  of  riches;  ‘  Qui  festina 
ad  divitas,  non  erit  insons.’  The  poets  feign,  that 
when  Plutus  (which  is  riches,)  is  sent  from  Jupiter, 
he  limps,  and  goes  slowly,  but  when  he  is  sent  from 
Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot;  meaning,  that 
riches  gotten  by  good  means  and  just  labour,  pace 
slowly ;  but  when  they  come  by  the  death  ot  others 
(as  by  the  course  of  inheritance,  testaments,  and  the 
like),  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man  :  but  it  might 
be  applied  likewise  to  Pluto,  taking  him  for  the  devil : 
for  when  riches  come  from  the  devil  (as  by  fraud  and 
oppression,  and  unjust  means),  they  come  upon  speed. 
The  ways  to  enrich  are  many,  and  most  of  them  loul ; 
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parsimony  is  one  of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent ; 
for  it  withholdeth  men  -  from  works  of  liberality  and 
charity.  The  improvement  of  the  ground  is'the  most 
natural  obtaining  of  riches ;  for  it  is  our  great  mother’s 
blessing,  the  earth  ;  but  it  is  slow :  and  yet,  where 
men  of  great  wealth  do  stoop  to  husbandry,  it  multi- 
plieth  riches  exceedingly.  I  knew  a  nobleman  of 
England  that  had  the  greatest  audits  of  any  man  in 
my  time  ;  a  great  grazier,  a  great  sheepmaster,  a  great 
timber  man,  a  great  collier,  a  great  corn  master,  a 
great  lead  man,  and  so  of  iron,  and  a  number  of  the 
like  points  of  husbandry  ;  so  as  the  earth  seemed  a 
sea  to  him  in  respect  of  the  perpetual  importation. 
It  was  truly  observed  by  one,  ‘  That  himself  came 
very  hardly  to  little  riches,  and  very  easily  to  great 
riches for  when  a  man’s  stock  is  come  to  that, 
that  he  can  expect  the  prime  of  markets,  and  over¬ 
come  those  bargains,  which  for  their  greatness  are 
few  men’s  money,  and  be  parter  in  the  industries 
of  younger  men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.  The 
gains  of  ordinary  trades  and  vocations  are  honest, 
and  furthered  by  two  things,  chiefly  by  diligence, 
and  by  a  good  name  for  good  and  fair  dealing ;  but 
the  gains  of  bargains  are  of  a  more  doubtful  nature, 
when  men  shall  wait  upon  others’  necessity ;  broke 
by  servants  and  instruments  to  draw  them  on  ;  put  off 
others  cunningly  that  would  be  better  chapmen,  and 
the  like  practices,  which  are  crafty  and  naughty ;  as 
for  the  chopping  of  bargains,  when  a  man  buys  not  to 
hold  but  to  sell  over  again,  that  commonly  grindeth 
double,  both  upon  the  seller  and  upon  the  buyer. 
Sharings  do  greatly  enrich,  if  the  hands  be  well  cho¬ 
sen  that  are  trusted.  Usury  is  the  certainest  means 
of  gain,  though  one  of  the  worst,  as  that  whereby  a 
man  doth  eat  his  bread,  4  in  sudore  vultus  alieni 
and  besides,  doth  plough  upon  Sundays  :  but  yet  cer¬ 
tain  though  it  be,  it  hath  flaws ;  for  that  the  scrive- 
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ners  and  brokers  do  value  unsound  men  to  serve 
their  own  turn.  The  fortune,  in  being  the  first  in  an 
invention  or  in  a  privilege,  doth  cause  sometimes  a 
wonderful  overgrowth  in  riches  ;  as  it  was  with  the 
first  sugar  man  in  the  Canaries  ;  therefore,  if  a  man 
can  play  the  true  logician,  to  have  as  well  judgment 
as  invention,  he  may  do  great  matters,  especially  if 
the  times  be  fit:  he  that  resteth  upon  gains  certain, 
sha'l  haidly  grow  to  great  riches;  and  he  that  puts 
all  upon  adventures,  doth  often  times  break  and  come 
to  poverty  :  it  is  good,  therefore,  to  guard  adventures 
with  certainties  that  may  uphold  losses.  Monopolies, 
and  coemption  of  wares  for  re-sale,  where  they  are  not 
restrained,  are  great  means  1o  enrich  ;  especially  if 
the  party  have  intelligence  what  things  are  like  to 
come  into  request,  and  so  store  himself  before  hand. 
Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best 
rise,  yet  when  they  are  gotten  by  flattery,  feeding 
humours,  and  other  servile  conditions,  they  may  be 
placed  amongst  the  worst.  As  for  fishing  for  testa¬ 
ment  and  executorships  (as  Tacitus  saith  of  Seneca, 

*  testamenta  et  orbos  tanquam  indagine  capi’),  it  is 
yet  worse,  by  how  much  men  submit  themselves  to 
meaner  persons  than  in  service.  Believe  not  much 
them  that  seem  to  despise  riches,  for  they  despise 
them  that  despair  of  them ;  and  none  worse  when 
they  come  to  them.  Be  not  penny-wise  :  riches  have 
wings,  and  sometimes  they  fly  away  of  themselves, 
sometimes  they  must  be  set  flying  to  bring  in  more. 
Men  leave  their  riches  either  to  their  kindred,  or  to 
the  public ;  and  moderate  portions  prosper  best  in 
both.  A  great  estate  left  to  an  heir,  is  as  a  lure  to  all 
the  birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him,  if  he 
be  not  the  better  established  in  years  and  judgment; 
likewise  glorious  gifts  and  foundations  are  like  sacri¬ 
fices  without  salt ;  and  but  the  painted  sepulchres  of 
alms,  which  soon  will  putrefy  and  corrupt  inwardly  : 
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therefore  measure  not  thine  advancements  by  quantity, 
but  frame  them  by  measure  ;  and  defer  not  charities 
till  death  ;  for,  certainly  if  a  man  weigh  it  rightly,  he 
that  doth  so  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man’s  than  of 
his  own. 


OF  PROPHECIES. 

I  mean  not  to  speak  of  divine  prophecies,  nor  of 
heathen  oracles,  nor  of  natural  predictions  ;  but  only 
of  prophecies  that  have  been  of  certain  memory,  and 
from  hidden  causes.  Saith  the  Pythonissa  to  Saul, 
*  To-morrow  thou  and  thy  son  shall  be  with  me.’ 
Virgil  hath  these  verses  from  Homer: 

At  dormis  .Eneas  cunctus  dominabitur  oris, 

Et  nati  ratonum,  et  qui  nascentur  ab  illis. 

En.  iii.  97. 

A  prophecy  as  it  seems  of  the  Roman  empire.  Seneca 
the  tragedian  hath  these  verses  : 

— —  ‘  Venient  atinis 
Saseula  seris,  quibus  oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingins 
Patent  tellus,  Tiphysque  novos 
Detegat  orbes  ;  nec  sic  terris 
Ultima  Thule 

a  prophecy  of  the  discovery  of  America.  The 
daughter  of  Polycrates  dreamed  that  J  upiter  bathed 
her  father,  and  Apollo  anointed  him  ;  and  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  was  crucified  in  an  open  place,  where 
the  sun  made  his  body  run  with  sweat,  and  the  rain 
washed  it.  Philip  of  Macedon  dreamed  he  sealed  up 
his  wife’s  belly  :  whereby  lie  did  expound  it,  that  his 
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wife  should  be  barren ;  but  Aristander  the  soothsayer 
told  him  his  wife  was  with  child,  because  men  do  not 
use  to  seal  vessels  that  are  empty.  A  phantom 
that  appeared  to  M.  Brutus  in  his  tent,  said  to  him; 
‘  Philippis  iterum  me  videbis.’  Tiberius  said  to  Gal- 
ba,  ‘  tu  quoque,  Galba,  dagustabis  imperium.’  In 
Vespasian’s  time  there  went  a  prophecy  in  the  East, 
that  those  that  should  come  forth  of  Judea  should 
reign  over  the  world  ;  which  though  it  may  be  it  was 
meant  of  our  Saviour,  yet  Tacitus  expounds  it  of  Ves¬ 
pasian.  Domitian  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was 
slain,  that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape 
of  his  neck ;  and  indeed  the  succession  that  followed 
him  for  many  years,  made  golden  times.  Henry  the 
Sixth  of  England  said  of  Henry  the  Seventh  when 
he  was  a  lad,  and  gave  him  water,  ‘  This  is  the 
lad  that  shall  enjoy  the  crown  for  which  we  strive.’ 
When  I  was  in  France,  I  heard  from  one  Dr.  Pena,  that 
the  queen-mother,  who  was  given  to  curious  arts, 
caused  the  king  her  husband’s  nativity  to  be  calcu¬ 
lated  under  a  false  name;  and  the  astrologer  gave  judg¬ 
ment  that  he  should  be  killed  in  a  duel ;  at  which 
the  queen  laughed,  thinking  her  husband  to  be  above 
challenges  and  duels  ;  but  he  was  slain  upon  a  course 
at  tilt,  the  splinters  of  the  staff  of  Montgomery  going 
in  at  his  beaver.  The  trivial  prophecy  which  I  heard 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
flower  of  her  years,  was; 

‘  When  hempe  is  spun, 

England’s  done 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived,  that  after  the 
princes  had  reigned  which  had  the  principal  letters 
of  that  word  hempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth),  England  should  come 
to  utter  confusion  ;  which,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  ve- 
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rifled  in  the  change  of  the  name ;  for  that  the  king’s 
style  is  now  no  more  of  England  but  of  Britain.  There 
was  also  another  prophecy  before  the  year  of  eighty- 
eight,  which  I  do  not  well  understand. 

>■>  i  ’>  :  I 

‘  There  shall  be  seen  upon  a  day, 

Between  the  Baugh  and  the  May, 

The  black  fleet  of  Norway  : 

When  that  is  come  and  gone, 

England  build  houses  of  lime  and  stone. 

For  after  wars  shall  you  have  done.’ 

It  was  generally  conceived  to  be  meant  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  fleet  that  came  in  eighty-eight;  for  that  the  king 
of  Spain’s  surname,  as  they  say,  is  Norway.  The 
prediction  of  Regiomontanus, 

Octogesimus  Octavus  mirabilis  annus  : 

was  thought  likewise  accomplished  in  the  sending  of 
that  great  fleet,  being  the  greatest  in  strength,  though 
not  in  number,  of  all  that  ever  swam  upon  the  sea. 
As  for  Cleon’s  dream,  I  think  it  was  a  jest;  it  was, 
that  he  was  devoured  of  a  long  dragon  ;  and  it  was 
expounded  of  a  maker  of  sausages,  that  troubled  him 
exceedingly.  There  are  numbers  of  the  like  kind ;  espe¬ 
cially  if  you  include  dreams,  and  predictions  of  astro¬ 
logy  ;  but  I  have  set  down  these  few  only  of  certain 
credit,  for  example.  My  judgment  is,  that  they  ought 
all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but  for  winter 
talk  by  the  fire-side.  Though  when  I  say  despised,  I 
mean  it  as  for  belief ;  for  otherwise,  the  spreading  or 
publishing  of  them  is  in  no  sort  to  be  despised  ;  for 
they  have  done  much  mischief;  and  I  see  many  severe 
laws  made  to  suppress  them.  That,  that  hath  given 
them  grace  and  some  credit,  consisteth  in  three  things. 
First,  that  men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark 
when  they  miss ;  as  they  do,  generally,  also  of  dreams. 
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The  second  is  that  probable  conjectures,  or  obscure 
traditions,  many  times  turn  themselves  into  prophe¬ 
cies  ;  while  the  nature  ofman,  which  covereth  divina~ 
nation,  thinks  it  no  peril  to  foretel  that  which  indeed 
they  do  but  collect :  as  that  of  Seneca’s  verse  :  for  so 
much  was  then  subject  to  demonstration,  that  the  globe 
of  the  earth  had  great  parts  beyond  the  Atlantic,  which 
might  be  probably  conceived  not  to  be  all  sea:  and 
adding  thereto  the  tradition  in  Plato’s  Timasus,  and 
his  Atlanticus,  it  might  encourage  one  to  turn  it  to  a 
prediction.  The  third  and  last  (which  is  the  great 
one)  is  that  almost  all  of  them,  being  infinite  in 
number,  have  been  impostures,  and  by  idle  and  crafty 
brains,  merely  contrived  and  feigned,  after  the  event 
past. 


OF  AMBITION. 

Ambition  is  like  choler,  which  is  an  humour  that 
maketh  men  active,  earnest,  full  of  alacrity,  and  stir¬ 
ring,  if  it  be  not  stopped  :  but  if  it  be  stopped,  and 
cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  a  dust,  and  thereby 
malign  and  venomous  :  so  ambitious  men,  if  they  find 
the  way  open  for  their  rising,  and  still  get  forward, 
they  are  rather  busy  than  dangerous;  but  if  they 
be  checked  in  their  desires,  they  become  secretly 
discontent,  and  look  upon  men  and  matters  with  an 
evil  eye,  and  are  best  pleased  when  things  go  back¬ 
ward;  which  is  the  worst  property  in  a  servant  of 
a  prince  or  state:  therefore  it  is  good  for  princes,  if 
they  use  ambitious  men,  to  handle  it  so,  as  they  be 
still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde,  which,  because 
it  cannot  be  without  inconvenience,  it  is  good  not  to 
use  such  natures  at  all ;  for  if  they  rise  not  with 
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their  service  they  will  take  order  to  make  their  service 
fall  with  them.  But  since  we  have  said,  it  were  good 
not  to  use  men  of  ambitious  natures,  except  it  be  upon 
necessity,  it  is  fit  we  speak  in  what  cases  they  are  of 
necessity.  Good  commanders  in  the  wars  must  be 
taken,  be  they  never  so  ambitious ;  for  the  use  of  their 
service  dispenseth  with  the  rest ;  and  to  take  a  sol¬ 
dier  without  ambition,  is  to  pull  off  his  spurs.  There 
is  also  great  use  in  ambitious  men  in  being  screens  to 
princes  in  matters  of  danger  and  envy ;  for  no  man 
will  take  that  part  except  he  be  like  a  seeled  dove, 
that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see  about 
him.  There  is  use  also  of  ambitious  men  in  pulling 
down  the  greatness  of  any  subject  that  overtops  ;  as 
Tiberius  used  Macro  in  the  pulling  down  of  Sejanus. 
Since  therefore  they  must  be  used  in  such  cases,  there 
resteth  to  speak  how  they  are  to  be  riddled,  that  they 
may  be  less  dangerous :  there  is  less  danger  of  them 
if  they  be  of  mean  birth,  than  if  they  be  noble;  and 
if  they  be  rather  harsh  of  nature,  than  gracious  and 
popular ;  and  if  they  be  rather  new  raised,  than  grown 
cunning  and  fortified  in  their  greatness.  It  is  count¬ 
ed  by  some  a  weakness  in  princes  to  have  favourites; 
but  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  best  remedy  against  am¬ 
bitious  great  ones;  for  when  the  way  of  pleasuring 
and  displeasuring  lieth  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  any  other  should  be  so  over-great.  Another 
means  to  curb  them  is  to  balance  them  by  others  as 
proud  as  they  ;  but  then  there  must  be  some  middle 
counsellors  to  keep  things  steady ;  for  without  this 
ballast  the  ship  will  roll  too  much.  At  least  a  prince 
may  animate  and  insure  some  meaner  persons  to  be, 
as  it  were,  scourges  to  ambitious  men.  As  for  the 
pulling  of  them  down,  if  the  affairs  require  it,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  done  with  safety  suddenly,  the  only  way 
is,  the  interchange  continually  of  favours  and  dis¬ 
graces,  whereby  they  may  not  know  what  to  expect, 
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end  be,  as  it  were  in  a  wood  Of  ambitions,  it  is 
less  harmful  the  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things, 
than  that  other  to  appear  in  every  thing  ;  for  that 
breeds  confusion,  and  mars  business  ;  but  yet  it  is 
less  danger  to  have  an  ambitious  man  stirring  in 
business,  than  great  in  dependences.  He  that  seeketh 
to  be  eminent  amongst  able  men  hath  a  great  task ; 
but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  public  :  but  he  that  plots 
to  be  the  only  figure  amongst  cyphers,  is  the  decay  of 
a  whole  age.  Honour  hath  three  things  in  it;  the 
vantage  ground  to  do  good  ;  the  approach  to  kings 
and  principal  persons  ;  and  the  raising  of  a  man’s  own 
fortunes.  He  that  hath  the  best  of  these  intentions 
when  he  aspireth  is  an  honest  man  ;  and  that  prince, 
that  can  discern  of  these  intentions  in  another  that 
aspireth,  is  a  wise  prince.  Generally  let  princes  and 
states  choose  such  ministers  as  are  more  sensible  of 
duty  than  of  rising,  and  such  as  love  business  rather 
upon  conscience  than  upon  bravery  ;  and  let  them 
discern  a  busy  nature  from  a  willing  mind. 


OF  MASQUES  AND  TRIUMPHS. 

These  things  are  but  toys  to  come  amongst  such 
serious  observations  :  but  yet,  since  princes  will  have 
such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  graced  with 
elegancy,  than  daubed  with  cost.  Dancing  to  song  is 
a  thing  of  great  state  and  pleasure.  I  understand  it 
that  the  song  be  in  quire,  placed  aloft,  and  accompa¬ 
nied  with  some  broken  music  ;  and  the  ditty  fitted  to 
the  device.  Acting  in  song,  especially  in  dialogues, 
hath  an  extreme  good  grace ;  I  say  acting,  not  danc¬ 
ing  (for  that  is  a  mean  and  vulgar  thing)  and  the 
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▼•ices  of  the  dialogue  would  be  strong  and  manly'  (a 
base,  and  a  tenor,  no  treble),  and  the  ditty  high  and 
tragical,  not  nice  or  dainty.  Several  quires  placed 
one  over  against  another,  and  taking  the  voice  by 
catches,  anthem-wise,  give  great  pleasure.  Turning 
dances  into  figure  is  a  childish  curiosity  ;  and  gene¬ 
rally  let  it  be  noted,  that  those  things  which  i  here 
set  down  are  such  as  do  naturally  take  the  sense,  and 
not  respect  petty  wonderments.  It  is  true,  the  alte¬ 
rations  of  scenes,  so  it  be  quietly  and  without  noise, 
are  things  of  great  beauty  and  pleasure ;  for  they  feed 
and  relieve  the  eye  before  it  be  full  of  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  Let  the  scenes  abound  with  light,  especially 
coloured  and  varied  ;  and  let  the  masquers,  or  any 
other  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  scene,  have 
some  motions  upon  the  scene  itself,  before  their  com¬ 
ing  down  ;  for  it  draws  the  eye  strangely,  and  makes  it 
with  great  pleasure  to  desire  to  see  that  it  cannot  per¬ 
fectly  discern.  Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful, 
and  not  chirpings,  or  palings  :  let  the  music  likewise 
be  sharp  and  loud,  and  well  placed.  The  colours  that 
show  best  by  candle-light  are  white,  carnation,  and 
a  kind  of  sea-water  green  ;  and  ouches,  or  spangs,  as 
they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so  they  are  of  most  glory. 
As  for  rich  embroidery  it  is  lost  and  not  discerned.  Let 
the  suits  of  the  masquers  be  graceful,  and  such  as 
become  the  person  when  the  vizards  are  off;  not 
after  the  examples  of  known  attires  ;  Turks,  soldiers, 
mariners  and  the  like.  Let  anti-masques  not  be  long; 
they  have  been  commonly  of  fools,  satyrs,  baboons, 
wild  men,  antics,  beasts,  spirits,  witches,  iEthiopes, 
pygmies,  turquets,  nymphs,  rustics,  cupids,  statues 
moving,  and  the  like.  As  for  angels  it  is  not  comical 
enough  to  put  them  in'  anti-masques;  and  any  thing 
that  is  hideous,  as  devils,  giants,  is,  on  the  other  side, 
as  unfit ;  but  chiefly,  let  the  music  01  them  be  recre¬ 
ative,  and  with  some  strange  changes.  Some  sweet 
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odours  suddenly  coming  forth,  without  any  drops  fall¬ 
ing,  are  in  such  a  company,  as  there  is  steam  and 
heat,  things  of  great  pleasure  and  refreshment.  Dou¬ 
ble  masques,  one  of  men,  another  of  ladies,  addeth 
state  and  variety ;  but  all  is  nothing  except  the  room 
be  kept  clear  and  neat. 

For  justs,  and  tourneys,  and  barriers,  the  glories  of 
them  are  chiefly  in  the  chariot,  wherein  the  chal¬ 
lengers  make  their  entry :  especially  if  they  be  drawn 
with  strange  beasts  ;  as  lions,  bears,  camels,  and  the 
like ;  or  in  the  devices  of  their  entrance,  or  in  bravery 
of  their  liveries,  or  in  the  goodly  furniture  of  their 
horses  and  armour.  But  enough  of  these  toys. 


OF  NATURE  IN  MEN. 

Nature  is  often  hidden,  sometimes  overcome,  seldom 
extinguished.  Force  maketh  nature  more  violent  in 
the  return  :  doctrine  and  discourse  maketh  nature  less 
importune  ;  but  custom  only  doth  alter  and  subdue 
nature.  He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let 
him  not  set  himself  too  great  or  too  small  tasks ;  for 
the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  failing,  and 
the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  though 
by  often  prevailing :  and  at  the  first,  let  him  practise 
with  helps,  as  swimmers  do  with  bladders,  or  rushes  ; 
but  after  a  time,  let  him  practise  with  disadvantages, 
as  dancers  do  with  thick  shoes  ;  for  it  breeds  great 
perfection  if  the  practice  be  harder  than  the  use. 
Where  nature  is  mighty,  and  therefore  the  victory 
hard,  the  degrees  had  need  be,  first  to  stay  and  arrest 
nature  in  time :  like  to  him  that  would  say  over  the 
f®ur-and-twenty  letters  when  he  was  angry ;  then  to 
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go  less  in  quantity :  as  if  one  should  in  forbearing 
wine,  come  from  drinking  healths  to  a  draught  at  a 
meal ;  and,  lastly,  to  discontinue  altogether :  but  if 
a  man  have  the  fortitude  and  resolution  to  enfranchise 
himself  at  once,  that  is  best : 

‘  Optiraus  ille  animi  vindex,  tetantis  pectus 

Vincula  qui  rupii,  dedoluitque  semel.’ 

Neither  is  the  ancient  rule  amiss,  to  bend  nature  as 
a  wand  to  a  contrary  extreme,  whereby  to  set  it  right ; 
understanding  it  where  the  contrary  extreme  is  no 
vice.  Let  not  a  man  force  a  habit  upon  himself  with 
a  perpetual  continuance,  but  with  some  intermission : 
for  both  the  pause  reinforceth  the  new  onset;  and,  if 
a  man  that  is  not  perfect  be  ever  in  practice,  he  shall 
as  well  practise  his  errors  as  his  abilities,  and  induce 
one  habit  of  both  ;  and  there  is  no  means  to  help  this 
but  by  seasonable  intermission :  but  let  not  a  man  trust 
his  victory  over  his  nature  too  far;  for  nature  will  lie 
buried  a  great  time,  and  yet  revive  upon  the  occasion 
of  temptation:  like  as  it  was  with  ^Esop’s 'damsel, 
turned  from  a  cat  to  a  woman,  who  sat  very  demure¬ 
ly  at  the  board’s  end  till  a  mouse  ran  before  her : 
therefore  let  a  man  either  avoid  the  occasion  altoge¬ 
ther,  or  put  himself  otten  to  it,  that  he  may  be  little 
moved  with  it.  A  man  s  nature  is  best  perceived  in 
privateness  ;  for  there  is  no  affectation  in  passion ; 
for  that  putteth  a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a  new 
case  or  experiment,  for  there  custom  leaveth  him. 
They  are  happy  men  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vo¬ 
cations  ;  otherwise  they  may  say,  ■  multum  incola  fuit 
anima  mea,’  when  they  converse  in  those  things  they 
do  not  affect.  In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  com- 
mandeth  upon  himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it; 
but  whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him 
take  no  care  for  any  set  times ;  for  his  thoughts  will 
fly  to  it  of  themselves,  so  as  the  spacas  of  other  busi- 
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ness  or  studies  will  suffice.  A  man’s  nature  runs 
either  to  herbs  or  weeds  ;  therefore  let  him  seasonably 
water  the  one,  and  destroy  the  other. 


OF  CUSTOM  AND  EDUCATION. 

Men’s  thoughts  are  much  according  to  their  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  their  discourse  and  speeches  according  to  their 
learning  aad  infused  opinions ;  but  their  deeds  are 
after  as  they  have  been  accustomed  :  and  therefore  as 
Machiavel  well  noteth  (though  in  an  ill-favoured 
instance),  there  is  no  trusting  to  the  force  of  nature, 
nor  to  the  bravery  of  words,  except  it  be  corroborate 
by  custom.  His  instance  is,  that  for  the  achieving  of 
a  desperate  conspiracy,  a  man  should  not  rest  upon 
the  fierceness  of  any  man’s  nature,  or  his  resolute  un¬ 
dertakings  ;  but  take  such  an  one  as  hath  had  his  hands 
formerly  in  blood  ;  but  Machiavel  knew  not  of  a  Friar 
Clement,  nor  a  Ravillac,  nor  a  Jaureguy,  nor  a  Balta- 
zar  Gerard  ;  yet  his  rule  holdeth  still,  that  nature,  nor 
the  engagement  of  words,  are  not  so  forcible  as  cus¬ 
tom.  Only  superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced  that 
men  of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occu¬ 
pation  ;  and  votary  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to 
custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  Tn  other  things  the 
predominancy  of  custom  is  every  where  visible,  inso¬ 
much  as  a  man  would  wonder  to  hear  men  profess, 
protect,  engage,  give  great  words,  and  then  do  just  as 
they  have  done  before,  as  if  they  were  dead  images 
and  engines  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom. 
We  see  also  the  reign  or  tyranny  of  custom,  what  it  is. 
The  Indians  (I  mean  the  sect  of  their  wise  men),  lay 
themselves  quietly  upon  a  stack  of  wood,  and  so  sacri¬ 
fice  themselves  by  fire ;  nay,  the  wives  strive  to  be 
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burned  with  the  corpse  of  their  husbands.  The  lads 
of  Sparta  of  ancient  time  were  wont  to  be  scourged 
upon  the  altar  of  Diana,  without  so  much  as  squeak¬ 
ing.  I  remember  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  time  of  England,  an  Irish  rebel  condemned,  put 
up  a  petition  to  the  deputy  that  he  might  be  hanged  in 
a  wyth,  and  not  in  a  halter,  because  it  had  been  so 
used  with  former  rebels.  There  be  monks  in  Russia, 
for  penance,  that  will  sit  a  whole  night  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  till  they  are  engaged  with  hard  ice.  Many 
examples  may  be  put  of  the  force  of  custom,  both 
upon  mind  and  body  :  therefore,  since  custom  is  the 
principal  magistrate  of  man’s  life,  let  men  by  all  means 
endeavour  to  obtain  good  customs.  Certainly,  custom 
is  most  perfect  when  it  beginneth  in  young  years  ;  this 
we  call  education,  which  is,  in  effect,  but  an  early 
custom.  So  we  see,  in  languages  the  tongue  is  more 
pliant  to  all  expressions  and  sounds,  the  joints  are 
more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activity  and  motions  in 
youth,  than  afterwards ;  for  it  is  true,  the  late  learners 
cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  except  it  be  in  some  minds 
that  have  not  suffered  themselves  to  fix,  but  have  kept 
themselves  open  and  prepared  to  receive  continual 
amendment,  which  is  exceeding  rare :  but  if  the  force 
of  custom,  simple  and  separate,  be  great,  the  force  of 
custom,  copulate  and  conjoined  and  collegiate,  is  far 
greater ;  for  there  example  teacheth,  company  com- 
forteth,  emulation  quickeneth,  glory  raiseth  ;  so  as  in 
such  places  the  force  of  custom  is  in  its  exaltation. 
Certainly,  the  great  multiplication  of  virtues  upon 
human  nature  resteth  upon  societies  well  ordained 
and  disciplined ;  for  commonwealths  and  good  go¬ 
vernments  do  nourish  virtue  grown,  but  do  not  much 
mend  the  seeds  :  but  the  misery  is,  that  the  most 
effectual  means  are  now  applied  to  the  ends  least  to 
be  desired. 
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OF  FORTUNE. 


It  caanot  be  denied  but  outward  accidents  conduce 
much  to  fortune ;  favour,  opportunity,  death  of  others, 
occasion  fitting  virtue :  but  chiefly,  the  mould  of  a 
man’s  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands  :  ‘  Faber  quisque 
fortunae  suae,’  saith  the  poet ;  and  the  most  frequent 
of  external  causes  is,  that  the  folly  of  one  man  is  the 
fortune  of  other  ;  for  no  man  prospers  so  suddenly  as 
by  others’  errors :  ‘  serpens  nisi  serpentem  comederit 
non  sit  draco.’  Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring 
forth  praise;  but  there  be  secret  and  hidden  virtues 
that  bring  forth  fortune  ;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man’s 
self  which  have  no  name.  The  Spanish  name,  ‘  dis-* 
emboltura,’  partly  expresseth  them,  when  there  be 
not  stands  or  restiveness  in  a  man’s  nature,  but  that 
the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of 
his  fortune  ;  for  so  Livy  (after  he  had  described  Cato 
Major  in  these  words,  ‘  in  illo  viro  tantum  robur 
corporis  et  animi  fuit,  ut  quocunque  loco  natus  esset, 
fortunam  sibi  facturus  videretur’),  falleth  upon  that 
he  had,  *  versatile  ingenium therefore,  if  a  man 
look  sharply  and  attentively,  he  shall  see  fortune;  for 
though  she  be  blind,  yet  she  is  not  invisible.  The 
way  of  fortune  is  like  the  milky  way  in  the  sky ; 
which  is  a  meeting  or  knot  of  a  number  of  small  stars, 
not  seen  asunder,  but  giving  light  together :  so  are 
there  a  number  of  little  and  scarce  discerned  virtues, 
or  rather  faculties  and  customs,  that  make  men  fortu¬ 
nate  :  the  Italian^  note  some  of  them,  such  as  a  man 
would  little  think.  When  they  speak  of  one  that 
cannot  do  amiss,  they  will  throw  in  into  his  other 
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conditions,  that  he  hath  ‘  Poco  di  matto  and  cer¬ 
tainly,  there  be  not  two  more  fortunate  properties, 
than  to  have  a  little  of  the  fool,  and  not  too  much  of 
the  honest:  therefore  extreme  lovers  of  their  country 
or  masters  were  never  fortunate  :  neither  can  they  be: 
for  when  a  man  placeth  his  thoughts  without  him¬ 
self,  he  goeth  not  his  own  way.  Any  hasty  fortune 
maketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover  (the  French 
hath  it  better,  ‘  entreprenant,’  or  ‘  remuant’)  ;  but 
the  exercised  fortune  maketh  the  able  man.  I'ortune 
is  to  be  honoured  and  respected,  and  it  be  but  for  her 
daughters,  Confidence  and  Reputation ;  for  those  two 
Felicity  breedeth ;  the  first  within  a  man’s  self ;  the 
latter,  in  others  towards  him.  All  wise  men,  to  de¬ 
cline  the  envy  of  their  own  virtues,  used  to  ascribe 
them  to  Providence  and  Fortune :  for  so  they  may  the 
better  assume  them :  and,  besides,  it  is  greatness  in  a 
man  to  be  the  care  of  the  higher  powers.  So  Caesar 
said  to  the  pilot  in  the  tempest,  4  Caesarem  portas, 
et  fortunam  ejus.’  So  Sylla  chose  the  name  of 
‘  felix,’  and  not  of 4  magnus ;’  and  it  hath  been  noted, 
that  those  who  ascribe  openly  too  much  to  their  own 
wisdom  and  policy,  end  unfortunate.  It  is  written, 
that  Timotheus,  the  Athenian,  after  he  had,  in  the 
account  he  gave  to  the  state  of  his  government,  often 
interlaced  his  speech,  4  And  in  this  fortune  had  no 
part,’  never  prospered  ift  any  thing  he  undertook  after¬ 
wards.  Certainly  there  be  whose  fortunes  are  like 
Homer’s  verses,  that  have  a  si  de  and  easiness  more 
than  the  verses  of  other  poets  ;  as  Plutarch  saith  of 
Timoleon’s  fortune  in  respect  of  that  of  Agesilaus,  or 
Epaminondas:  and  that  this  should  be,  no  doubt  it  is 
much  in  a  man’s  self. 


YOU  XLIV. 
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OF  USURY. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury. 
They  say,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  devil  should  have  God’s 
part,  which  is  the  tythe  ;  that  the  usurer  is  the  greatest 
sabbath-breaker,  because  his  plough  goeth  every 
Sunday ;  that  the  usurer  is  the  drone  that  Virgil 
speaketh  of : 

*  Ignavutn  fucos  pecus  a  prssepibus  areent 

that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was  made 
for  mankind  after  the  fall ;  which  was  ‘  in  sudore  vul- 
tus  tui  comedes  panem  tuum not,  ‘  in  sudore  vultus 
alieni  that  usurers  should  have  orange-tawny  bon¬ 
nets,  because  they  do  judaize ;  that  it  is  against  nature 
for  money  to  beget  money,  and  the  like.  I  say  this 
only,  that  usury  is  a  4  concessum  propter  duritiem 
cordis for  since  there  must  be  borrowing  and  lend¬ 
ing,  and  men  are  so  hard  of  heart  as  they  will  not  lend 
freely,  usury  must  be  permitted.  Some  others  have 
made  suspicious  and  cunning  propositions  of  banks, 
discovery  of  men’s  estates,  and  other  inventions ;  but 
few  have  spoken  of  usury  usefully.  It  is  good  to  set 
before  us  the  incommodities  and  commodities  of 
usury,  that  the  good  may  be  either  weighed  out,  or 
culled  out :  and  warily  to  provide,  that,  while  we 
make  forth  to  that  which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with 
that  which  is  worse. 

The  discommodities  of  usury  are,  first,  that  it 
makes  fewer  merchants  ;  for  were  it  not  for  this  lazy 
trade  of  usury,  money  would  not  lie  still,  but  it 
would  in  great  part  be  employed  upon  merchandising : 
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which' is  the  ‘  vena  porta’  of  wealth  in  a  state:  the 
second,  that  it  makes  poor  merchants  :  for  as  a  farmer 
cannot  husband  his  ground  so  well  if  he  sit  at  a  great 
rent,  so  the  merchant  cannot  drive  his  trade  so  well  if 
he  sit  at  a  great  usury  :  the  third  is  incident  to  the  other 
two :  and  that  is,  the  decay  of  customs  of  kings  or 
estates,  which  ebb  or  flow  with  merchandising  :  the 
fourth,  that  it  bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  or  state 
into  a  few  hands ;  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties, 
and  the  other  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  of  the  game 
most  of  the  money  will  be  in  the  box ;  and  ever  a  state 
flourished  when  w'ealth  is  more  equally  spread :  the 
fifth,  that  it  beats  down  the  price  of  land  ;  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  money  is  chiefly  either  merchandising,  or 
purchasing;  and  usury  waylays  both:  the  sixth, 
that  it  doth  dull  and  damp  all  industries,  improve¬ 
ments,  and  new  inventions,  wherein  money  would 
be  stirring,  if  it  were  not  for  this  slug ;  the 
last,  that  it  is  the  canker  and  ruin  of  many  men’s 
estates,  which  in  process  of  time  breeds  a  public 
poverty. 

On  the  other  side,  the  commodities  of  usury  are, 
first,  that  howsoever  usury  in  some  respects  hindereth 
merchandise,  yet  in  some  other  it  advanceth  it ;  for 
it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  trade  is  driven  by 
young  merchants  upon  borrowing  at  interest ;  so  as  if 
the  usurer  either  call  in,  or  keep  back  his  money, 
there  will  ensue  presently  a  great  stand  of  trade  :  the 
second  is,  that,  were  it  not  for  this  easy  borrowing 
upon  interest,  men’s  necessities  would  draw  upon  them 
a  most  sudden  undoing,  in  that  they  would  be  forced 
to  sell  their  means  (be  it  lands  or  goods),  far  under 
foot,  and  so,  whereas  usury  doth  but  gnaw  upon 
them,  bad  markets  would  swallow  them  quite  up.  As 
for  mortgaging,  or  pawning,  it  will  little  mend  the 
matter ;  for  either  men  will  not  take  pain3  without 
use ;  or  if  they  do,  they  will  look  precisely  for  the 
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forfeiture.  I  remember  a  cruel  monied  man  fn  the 
country,  that  would  say,  ‘  The  devil  take  this  usury, 
it  keeps  us  from  forfeitures  of  mortgages  and  bonds.’ 
The  third  and  last  is,  that  it  is  a  vanity  to  conceive 
that  there  would  be  ordinary  borrowing  without 
profit;  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  number  of 
inconveniencies  that  will  ensue,  if  borrowing  be 
cramped :  therefore  to  speak  of  the  abolishing  of 
usury  is  idle ;  all  states  have  ever  had  it  in  one  kind 
of  rate  or  other  :  so  as  that  opinion  must  be  sent  to 
Utopia. 

To  speak  now  of  the  reformation  and  reglement  of 
Usury ;  how  the  discommodities  of  it  may  be  best 
avoided,  and  the  commodities  retained.  It  appears 
by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  discommodities 
of  usury,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled  ;  the  one, 
that  the  tooth  of  usury  be  grinded,  that  it  bite  not  too 
much ;  the  other,  that  there  be  left  open  a  means  to 
invite  monied  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for  the 
continuing  and  quickening  of  trade.  This  cannot  be 
done,  except  you  introduce  two  several  sorts  of  usury, 
a  less  and  a  greater ;  for  if  you  reduce  usury  to  one 
low  rate,  it  will  ease  the  common  borrower,  but  the 
merchant  will  be  to  seek  for  money  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
noted,  that  the  trade  of  merchandise  being  the  most 
lucrative,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate ;  other  con¬ 
tracts  not  so. 

To  serve  both  intentions,  the  way  would  be  briefly 
thus  :  that  there  be  two  rates  of  usury  ;  the  one  free 
and  general  for  all;  the  other  under  licence  only  to 
certain  persons,  and  in  certain  places  of  merchandis¬ 
ing.  First,  therefore,  let  usury  in  general  be  reduced 
to  five  in  the  hundred  :  and  let  that  rate  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  to  be  free  and  current :  and  let  the  state  shut  itself 
out  to  take  any  penalty  for  the  same ;  this  will  pre¬ 
serve  borrowing  from  any  general  stop  or  dryness  ;  this 
will  ease  infinite  borrowers  in  the  country,  this  will 
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in  good  part  raise  the  price  of  land,  because  land 
purchased  at  sixteen  years  purchase,  will  yield  six  in 
the  hundred,  and  somewhat  more,  whereas  this  rate 
of  interest  yields  but  five  ;  this,  by  like  reason,  will 
encourage  and  edge  industrious  and  profitable  im¬ 
provements,  because  many  will  rather  venture  in  that 
kind,  than  take  five  in  the  hundred,  especially  having 
been  used  to  greater  profit.  Secondly,  let  there  be 
certain  persons  licensed  to  lend  to  known  merchants 
upon  usury  at  a  high  rate ;  and  let  it  be  with  the  cau¬ 
tions  following  ;  let  the  rate  be,  even  with  the  mer¬ 
chant  himself,  somewhat  more  easy  than  that  he  used 
formerly  to  pay  ;  for  by  that  means  all  borrowers 
shall  have  some  ease  by  this  reformation,  be  he  mer¬ 
chant  or  whosoever  ;  let  it  be  no  bank,  or  common 
stock,  but  every  man  be  master  of  his  own  money  ; 
not  that  I  altogether  dislike  banks,  but  they  will  hard¬ 
ly  be  brooked,  in  regard  of  certain  suspicions.  Let 
the  state  be  answered  some  small  matter  for  the  licence, 
and  the  rest  left  to  the  lender ;  for  if  the  abatement 
be  but  small,  it  will  no  whit  discourage  the  lender  ; 
for  he,  for  example,  that  took  before  ten  or  nine  in 
the  hundred,  will  sooner  descend  to  eight  in  the  hun¬ 
dred,  than  give  over  this  trade  of  usury,  and  go  from 
certain  gains  to  gains  of  hazard.  Let  these  licensed 
lenders  be  in  number  indefinite,  but  restrained  to  cer¬ 
tain  principal  cities  and  towns  of  merchandising ;  for 
then  they  will  be  hardly  able  to  cover  other  men’s 
monies  in  the  country  ;  so  as  the  licence  of  nine  will 
not  suck  away  the  current  rate  of  five  ;  for  no  man 
will  lend  his  monies  far  off,  nor  put  them  into  un¬ 
known  hands. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  doth  in  a  sort  authorize 
usury,  which  before  was  in  some  places  but  permis¬ 
sive,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  better  to  mitigate  usury 
by  declaration,  than  to  suffer  it  to  rage  by  connivance. 
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OF  YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

A  man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in  hours, 
if  he  have  lost  no  time ;  but  that  happeneth  rarely. 
Generally,  youth  is  like  the  first  cogitations,  not  so 
wise  as  the  second  ;  for  there  is  a  youth  in  thoughts 
as  well  as  in  ages  ;  and  yet  the  invention  of  young 
men  is  more  lively  than  that  of  old ;  and  imagina¬ 
tions  stream  into  their  minds  better,  and,  as  it  were, 
more  divinely.  Natures,  that  have  much  heat  and 
great  and  violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not 
ripe  for  action  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  years;  as  it  was  with  Julius  Caesar  and  Septi¬ 
mus  Severus  :  of  the  latter  of  whom  it  is  said, 
‘  juventutem  egit,  erroribus,  imo  furonbus  plenam  ;’ 
and  yet  he  was  the  ablest  emperor,  almost,  of  all  the 
list :  but  reposed  natures  may  do  well  in  youth,  as  it 
is  seen  in  Augustus  Caesar,  Cosmes,  Duke  of  Florence, 
Gaston  de  Fois,  and  others.  On  the  o:her  side,  heat 
and  vivacity  in  age  is  an  excellent  composition  for 
business  ;  young  men  are  fitter  to  invent,  than  to 
judge  ;  fitter  for  execution  than  for  counsel ;  and  fitter 
for  new  projects  than  for  settled  business;  for  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  age,  in  things  that  fall  within  the  compass 
of  it,  directeth  them;  but  in  new  things  abuseth 
them.  The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  ruin  of 
business  ;  but  the  errors  of  aged  men  amount  but  to 
this,  that  more  might  have  been  done,  or  sooner. 
Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions, 
embrace  more  than  they  can  hold  ;  stir  more  than 
they  can  quiet;  fly  to  the  end.  without  consideraiion 
of  the  means  and  degrees ;  pursue  some  few  princi¬ 
ples  which  they  have  chanced  upon  absurdly ;  care 
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not^to  innovate,  wnic’n  draws  unknown  inconveni- 
encies ;  use  extreme  remedies  at  first ;  and,  that 
which'  doubled  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or 
retract  them,  like  an  unready  horse,  that  wid  neither 
stop  nor  turn.  Men  of  age  object  too  much,  consult 
too  long,  adventure  too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and 
seldom  drive  business,  home  to  the  full  period,  but 
content  themselves  with  a  mediocrity  of  success. 
Certainly  it  is  good  to  compound  employments  of 
both;  for  that  will  be  good  for  the  present,  because 
the  virtues  of  either  age  may  correct  the  defects  of 
both ;  and  good  tor  succession,  that  young  men  may 
be  learners,  while  men  in  age  are  actors  ;  and,  lastly, 
good  for  external  accidents,  because  authority  fob- 
loweth  old  men,  and  favour  and  popularity  youth ; 
but  for  the  moral  part,  perhaps,  youth  will  have  the 
pre-emineuce,  as  age  hath  for  the  politic.  A  certain 
rabbin  upon  the  text,  ‘  Your  youag  men  shall  see 
visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,’  in¬ 
ferred  that  young  men  are  admitted  nearer  to  God 
than  old,  because  vision  is  a  clearer  revelation  than  a 
dream  :  and,  certainly,  the  more  a  man  drinketh  of 
the  world,  the  more  it  intoxicated :  and  age  doth 
profit  rather  in  the  powers  of  understanding,  than  in 
the  virtues  of  the  will  and  affections.  There  be  some 
have  an  over-early  ripeness  in  their  years,  which 
fadeth  betimes :  these  are  first,  such  as  have  brittle 
wits,  the  edge  whereof  is  soon  turned :  such  as  was 
Hermogenes  the  rhetorician,  whose  books  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  subtle,'  who  afterwards  waxed  stupid  :  a 
second  sort  is  of  those  that  have  some  natural  dispo¬ 
sitions,  which  have  better  grace  in  youth  than  in  agej 
such  as  is  afluent  and  luxurious  speech;  which  be¬ 
comes  youth  well,  but  not  age;  so  Tully  saith  of 
Hortensms,  ‘idem  manebat,  neque  idem  decebat 
the  third  is  of  such  as  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the 
first ;  and  are  magnanimous,  more  than  tract  of  years 
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can  uphold  ;  as  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy 
saith  in  effect,  ‘  ultima  primis  cedebant.’ 


OF  BEAUTY. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  stone,  best  plain  set;  and 
surely  virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  though 
not  of  delicate  features ;  and  that  hath  rather  dignity 
of  presence,  than  beauty  of  aspect :  neither  is  it 
almost  seen,  that  very  beautiful  persons  are  other¬ 
wise  of  great  virtue;  as  if  nature  was  rather  busy  not 
to  err,  than  in  labour  to  produce  excellency ;  and 
therefore  they  prove  accomplished,  but  not  of  great 
spirit ;  and  study  rather  behaviour  than  virtue.  But 
this  holds  not  always :  for  Augustus  Caesar,  Titus 
Vespasianus,  Philip  le  Belle  of  France,  Edward  the 
Fourth  of  England,  Alcibiades  of  Athens,  Ismael  the 
Sophy  of  Persia,  were  all  high  and  great  spirits  ;  and 
yet  the  most  beautiful  men  of  their  times.  In  beauty, 
that  of  favour  is  more  than  that  of  colour;  and  that 
of  decent  and  gracious  motion  than  that  of  favour. 
That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture  can¬ 
not  express ;  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life.  There 
is  no  excellent  beauty  that  hath  not  some  strangeness 
in  the  proportion.  A  man  cannot  tell  whether 
Apelles,  or  Albert  Durer,  were  the  more  trifler ; 
whereof  the  one  would  make  a  personage  by  geome¬ 
trical  proportions :  the  other,  by  taking  the  best  parts 
out  of  divers  faces,  to  make  one  excellent.  Such  per¬ 
sonages,  I  think,  would  please  nobody  but  the  pain¬ 
ter  that  made  them  :  not  but  I  think  a  painter  may 
make  a  better  face  than  ever  was  :  but  he  must  do  it 
by  a  kind  of  felicity  (as  a  musician  that  maketh  an 
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excellent  air  of  music),  and  not  by  rule.  A  man 
shall  see  faces,  that,  if  you  examine  them  part  by 
part,  you  shall  find  never  a  good ;  and  yet  altogether 
do  well.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  principal  part  of 
beauty  is  in  decent  motion,  certainly  it  is  no  marvel, 
though  persons  in  years  seem  many  times  more 
amiable  ;  *  pulchrorum  autumnus  pulcher  for  no 
youth  can  be  comely  but  by  pardon,  and  considering 
the  youth  as  to  make  up  the  comeliness.  Beauty  is 
as  summer  fruits,  which  are  easy  to  corrupt  and  can¬ 
not  last;  and,  for  ihe  most  part,  it  makes  a  dissolute 
youih,  and  an  age  a  little  out  of  countenance ;  but 
yet  certainly  again,  if  it  light  well,  it  maketh  virtues 
shine,  and  vices  blush. 


OF  DEFORMITY. 

Deformed  persons  are  commonly  even  with  nature  ; 
for  as  nature  hath  done  ill  by  them  so  do  they  by  na¬ 
ture,  being  for  the  most  part  (as  the  scripture  saith), 
‘void  of  natural  affection:’  and  so  they  have  their 
revenge  of  nature.  Certainly  there  is  a  consent  be¬ 
tween  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  where  nature, 
erreth  in  the  one,  she  ventureth  in  the  other:  ‘  ubi 
peccat  in  uno,  periclitatur  in  altero  ;’  but  because 
there  is  in  man  an  election,  touching  the  frame  of  his 
mind,  and  a  necessity  in  the  frame  of  his  body : 
the  stars  of  natural  inclination  are  sometimes  obscured 
by  the  sun  of  discipline  and  virtue  ;  therefore  it  is  good 
to  consider  of  derormity,  not  as  a  sign  which  is  more 
deceivable,  but  as  a  cause  which  seldom  faileth  of  the 
effect.  Whosoever  hath  any  ihing  fixed  in  his  person 
that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur 
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in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver  himself  from  scorn  y 
therefore  all  deformed  persons  are  extreme  bold ;  first, 
as  in  their  own  defence  as  being  exposed  to  scorn  ; 
but  in  process  of  time  by  a  general  habit.  Also  it 
stirreth  in  them  industry,  and  especially  of  this  kind, 
to  watch  and  observe  the  weakness  of  others,  that 
they  may  have  somewhat  to  repay.  Again,  in 
their  superiors,  it  quencheth  jealousy  towards  them  as 
persons  that  they  think  they  may  at  pleasure  despise ; 
and  it  layeth  their  competitors  and  emulators  asleep, 
as  never  believing  they  should  be  in  possibility  of 
advancement  till  they  see  them  in  possession  :  so  that 
upon  the  matter,  in  a  great  wit,  deformity  is  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  rising.  Kings  in  ancient  times  (and  at 
this  present  in  some  countries),  were  wont  to  put  great 
trust  in  eunuchs,  because  they  that  are  envious  towards 
all  are  more  obnoxious  and  officious  towards  one  ; 
but  yet  their  trust  towards  them  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials,  and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magis¬ 
trates  and  officers :  and  much  like  is  the  reason  of 
deformed  persons.  Still  the  ground  is,  they  will,  if 
they  be  of  spirit,  seek  to  free  themselves  from  scorn ; 
which  must  be  either  by  virtue  or  malice  :  and,  there¬ 
fore,  let  it  not  be  marvelled,  if  sometimes  they  prove 
excellent  persons;  as  was  Agesilaus,  Zanger  the  son 
of  Solyman,  /Esop,  Gasca,  president  of  Peru ;  and 
Socrates  may  go  likewise  amongst  them,  with  others. 


OP  BUILDING. 

Houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and  not  to  look  on : 
therefore  let  use  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  ex¬ 
cept  where  both  may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly 
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fabrics  of  houses,  for  beauty  only,  to  the  enchanted 
palaces  of  the  poets,  who  build  them  with  small  cost. 
He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat,  commit- 
teth  himself  to  prison  ;  neither  do  I  reckon  it  an  ill 
seat  only  where  the  air  is  unwholesome,  but  likewise 
where  the  air  is  unequal :  as  you  shall  see  many  fine 
seats  set  upon  a  knap  of  ground,  environed  with 
higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat  of  the 
sun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gathereth  as  in  troughs  ; 
so  as  you  shall  have,  and  that  suddenly,  as  great 
diversity  of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  dwelt  in  several 
places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that  maketh  an  ill 
seat ;  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets ;  and,  if  you  will  con¬ 
sult  with  Momus,  ill  neighbours.  I  speak  not  of 
many  more  ;  want  of  water,  want  of  wood,  shade,  and 
shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness,  and  mixture  of  grounds 
of  .several  natures;  want  of  prospect,  want  of  level 
grounds,  want  of  places  at  some  near  distance  for 
sports  of  hunting,  hawking,  and  races  ;  too  near  the 
sea,  too  remote  ;  having  the  commodity  of  navigable 
rivers,  or  the  discommodity  of  their  overflowing;  too 
far  off  from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business  ; 
or  too  near  them,  which  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and 
maketh  every  thing  dear ;  where  a  man  hath  a  great 
living  laid  together,  and  where  he  is  scanted ;  all 
which  as  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to  find  together,  so 
it  is  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of  them,  that  a 
man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can  ;  and,  if  he  have 
several  dwellings,  that  he  sort  them  so,  that  what  he 
wanteth  in  the  one,  he  may  find  in  the  other.  Lucul- 
lus  answered  Pompey  well,  who,  when  he  saw  his 
stately  galleries  and  rooms  so  large  and  lightsome  in 
one  of  his  houses,  said,  ‘  Surely  an  excellent  place  for 
summer,  but  how  do  you  do  in  winter?’  Lucullus 
answered,  ‘  Why,  do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as 
some  fools  are,  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards 
the  winter  ?’ 
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To  pass  from  the  seat  to  the  house  itself,  we  will 
do  as  Cicero  doth  in  the  orator’s  art,  who  writes 
books  De  Oratore,  and  a  book  he  entitles  Orator ; 
whereof  the  former  delivers  the  precepts  of  the  art, 
and  the  latter  the  perfection.  We  will  therefore  de¬ 
scribe  a  princely  palace,  making  a  brief  model  there¬ 
of  :  for  it  is  strange  to  see,  now  in  Europe,  such  huge 
"buildings  as  the  Vatican  and  Escurial  and  some 
others  be,  and  yet  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  them. 

First,  therefore,  I  say  you  cannot  have  a  perfect 
palace,  except  you  have  two  several  sides  ;  a  side  for 
the  banquet,  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  a  side  for  the  household  ;  the  one  for  feasts  and 
triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling.  I  understand 
both  these  sides  to  be  not  only  returns,  but  parts  of 
the  front;  and  to  be  uniform  without,  though  seve¬ 
rally  partitioned  within  ;  and  to  be  on  both  sides  of 
a  great  and  stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  the  front, 
that,  as  it  were,  joineth  them  together  on  either 
hand.  I  would  have,  on  the  side  of  the  banquet  in 
front  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs,  of  some  forty 
foot  high  ;  and  under  it  a  room  for  a  dressing  or  pre¬ 
paring  place,  at  times  of  triumph.  On  the  other 
side,  which  is  the  household  side,  I  wish  it  divided 
at  the  first  into  a  hall  and  a  chapel  (with  a  partition 
between),  both  of  good  state  and  bigness ;  and  those 
uot  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at  the  farther 
end  a  winter  and  a  summer  parlour,  both  fair  ;  and 
under  these  rooms  a  fair  and  large  cellar  sunk  under 
ground ;  and  likewise  some  privy  kitchens,  with  but¬ 
teries  and  pantries,  and  the  like.  As  for  the  tower, 
I  would  have  it  two  stories  of  eighteen  foot  high  a- 
piece  above  the  two  wings  ;  and  goodly  leads  upon 
the  top,  railed  with  statues  interposed ,  and  the  same 
tower  to  be  divided  into  rooms  as  shall  be  thought  fit. 
The  stairs  likewise  to  the  upper  rooms,  let  them  be 
upon  a  fair  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in  with 
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images  of  wood  cast  into  a  brass  colour  ;  and  a  very- 
fair  landing  place  at  the  top.  But  this  to  be,  if  you  do 
not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooms  for  a  dining  place 
for  servants  ;  for,  otherwise,  you  shall  have  the  ser¬ 
vants’  dinner  after  your  own  ;  for  the  steam  of  it  will 
come  up  as  in  a  tunnel ;  and  so  much  for  the  front : 
only  I  understand  the  height  of  the  first  stairs  to  be 
sixteen  foot,  which  is  the  height  of  the  lower  room. 

Beyond  this  front  is  there  to  be  a  fair  court,  but 
three  sides  of  it  of  a  far  lower  building  than  the 
front ;  and  in  all  the  four  corners  of  that  court  fair 
staircases,  cast  into  turrets  on  the  outside,  and  not 
within  the  row  of  buildings  themselves  ;  but  those 
towers  are  not  to  be  of  the  height  of  the  front,  but 
rather  proportionable  to  the  lower  building.  Let 
the  court  not  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a  great 
heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  -winter :  but  only 
some  side  alleys  with  a  cross,  and  the  quarters  to 
graze,  being  kept  shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn.  The 
row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be  all  stately 
galleries  ;  in  which  galleries  let  there  be  three,  or  five 
fine  cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed  at  equal  dis¬ 
tance,  and  fine  coloured  windows  of  several  works  : 
on  the  household  side,  chambers  of  presence  and  or¬ 
dinary  entertainments,  with  some  bed-chambers ;  and 
let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  without  thorough 
lights  on  the  sides,  that  you  may  have  rooms  from 
the  sun,  both  for  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Cast  it 
also  that  you  may  have  rooms  both  for  summer  and 
winter ;  shady  for  summer,  and  warm  for  winter. 
You  shall  have  sometimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glass 
that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  be  out  of  the 
sun  or  cold.  Forembowed  windows,  I  hold  them  of 
good  use  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  uniformity  towards  the  street)  ;  for  they 
be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conference  ;  and,  besides, 
they  keep  both  the  wind  and  sun  off  \  for  that  which 
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would  strike  almost  through  the  room,  doth  scarce 
pass  the  window ;  but  let  them  be  but  few,  four  in 
the  court,  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  let  there  be  an  inward  court  of 
the  same  quare  and  height,  which  is  to  be  environed 
with  the  garden  on  all  sides  ;  and  in  the  inside,  clois¬ 
tered  on  all  sides  upon  decent  and  beautiful  arches  as 
high  as  the  first  story:  on  the  under  story  to.vards 
the  garden,  let  it  be  turned  to  a  grotto,  or  place  of 
shade,  or  estivation;  and  only  have  opening  and  win¬ 
dows  towards  the  garden,  and  be  level  upon  the  floor, 
no  whit  sunk  under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness  : 
and  let  there  be  a  fountain  or  some  fair  work  of  statues 
in  the  midst  of  this  court,  and  to  be  paved  as  the  other 
court  was.  These  buildings  to  be  for  privy  lodgings 
on  both  sides,  and  the  end  for  privy  galleries ;  where¬ 
of  you  must  foresee  that  one  of  them  be  for  an 
infirmary,  if  the  prince  or  any  special  person  should 
be  sick,  with  chambers,  bedchamber,  ‘  antecamera,’ 
Sind  ‘  recamera,’  joining  to  it ;  this  upon  the  second 
Story.  Upon  the  ground  story,  a  fair  gallery,  open, 
upon  pillars  ;  and  upon  the  third  story  likewise,  an 
open  gallery  upon  pillars,  to  take  the  prospect  and 
freshness  of  the  garden.  At  both  corners  of  the  far¬ 
ther  side,  by  way  of  return,  let  there  be  two  delicate 
or  rich  cabinets^  daintily  paved,  richly  hanged,  glazed 
with  crystalline  glass,  and  a  rich  cupola  in  the 
midst ;  and  all  other  elegancy  that  may  be  thought 
upon.  In  the  upper  gallery  too,  I  wish  that  there 
may  be,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains 
running  in  divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  some 
fine  avoidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model  of 
the  palace  ;  save  that  you  must  have,  before  you 
come  to  the  front,  three  courts  ;  a  green  court  plain, 
with  a  wall  about ;  a  second  court  of  the  same,  but 
more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or  rather  embellish¬ 
ments,  upon  the  wall,  and  a  third  court,  to  make  a 
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square  with  the  front,  but  not  to  be  built,  nor  yet 
enclosed  with  a  naked  wall,  but  enclosed  with  ter¬ 
races  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly  garnished  on  the  three 
sides  ;  and  cloistered  on  the  inside  with  pillars,  and 
not  with  arches  below.  As  for  offices  let  them  stand 
at  distance  with  some  low  galleries  to  pass  from  them 
to  the  palace  itself. 


OF  GARDENS. 

God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden  ;  and  indeed, 
it  is  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  ;  it  is  the  greatest 
refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  mau  ;  without  which 
buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross  handy  works  ;  and 
a  man  shell  ever  see,  that  when  ages,  grow  to  civility 
and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than 
to  garden  finely  ;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater 
perfection.  I  do  hold  it,  in  the  royal  ordering  of  gar¬ 
dens,  there  ought  to  be  gardens  for  all  the  months  in 
the  year;  in  which,  severally,  things  of  beauty  may  be 
then  in  season.  For  December  and  January,  and  the 
latter  part  of  November,  you  must  take  such  things 
as  are  green  all  winter  ;  holly,  ivy,  bays,  juniper,  cy¬ 
press  trees,  yew,  pines,  fir-trees,  rosemary,  lavender; 
periw’ink'e,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  blue  ;  ger¬ 
mander,  flags,  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  myrtles, 
if  they  be  stoved  ;  and  sweet  marjoram,  warm  set. 
There  followeth  for  the  latter  part  of  January  and 
February,  the  mezereon  tree,  which  then  blossoms ; 
crocus  vernus,  both  the  yellow  and  the  grey  ;  prim¬ 
rose,  anemones,  the  early  tulip,  hyacinihus,  orientali3, 
chamairis,  fritellaria.  For  March  there  come  violets, 
especially  the  single  blue,  which  are  the  earliest* 
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the  early  daffodil,  the  daisy,  the  almond  tree  in  blos¬ 
som,  the  peach  tree  in  blossom,  the  cornelian  tree  in 
blossom,  sweet-briar.  In  April  follow  the  double 
white  violet,  the  wall-flowers,  the  stock-gilliflower, 
the  cowslip,  flower-de-luces,  and  lilies  of  all  natures; 
rosemary  flowers,  the  tulip,  the  double  peony,  the 
pale  daffodil,  the  French  honeysuckle,  the  cherry  tree 
in  blossom,  the  damascene  and  plum  trees  in  blos¬ 
som  ;  the  white  thorn  in  leaf,  the  lilac  tree.  In 
May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts,  especially  the 
blush  pink  ;  roses  of  all  kinds,  except  the  musk,  which 
comes  later  ;  honey-suckles,  strawberries,  buglos,  co¬ 
lumbine,  the  French  marigold,  flos  Africanus,  cherry 
tree  in  fruit,  ribes,  figs  in  fruit,  rasps,  vine  flowers, 
lavender  in  flowers,  the  sweet  satyiian,  with  the  white 
flower  ;  herba  muscaria,  lilium  convallium,  the  apple 
tree  in  blossom.  In  July  come  gilliflowers  of  all 
varieties,  musk  roses,  the  lime  tree  in  blossom,  early 
pears,  and  plums  in  fruit,  genitings,  codlins.  In 
August  come  plums  of  all  kinds  in  fruit,  pears,  apri¬ 
cots,  berberries,  filberds,  muskmelons,  monks-hoods 
of  all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes,  apples, 
poppeys  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melocotones,  necta¬ 
rines,  cornelians,  wardens,  quinces.  In  October,  and 
the  beginning  of  November,  come  services,  medlars, 
bullaces,  roses  cut  or  removed  to  come  late,  hollyoaks, 
and  such  like.  These  particulars  are  for  the  climate 
of  London  :  but  my  meaning  is  perceived,  that  you 
may  have  ‘  ver  perpetuum,’  as  the  place  affords. 

And  because  the  breath  of  flowers  is  far  sweeter  in 
the  air  (where  it  comes  and  goes,  like  the  warbling 
of  music),  than  in  the  hand,  therefore  nothing  is 
more  fit  for  that  delight,  than  to  know'  what  be  the 
flowers  and  plants  that  do  best  perfume  the  air.  Roses, 
damask  and  red,  are  fast  flowers  of  their  smells  ;  so 
that  you  may  walk  by  a  whole  row  of  them,  and  find 
nothing  of  their  sweetness ;  yea,  though  it  be  in  » 
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morning’s  dew.  Bays,  likewise  yield  no  smell  as  they 
grow,  rosemary  little,  nor  sweet  marjoram  ;  that  which 
above  all  others  yields  the  sweetest  smell  in  the  air,  is 
the  violet ;  especially  the  white  double  violet,  which 
comes  twice  a  year,  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
ab®ut  Bartholomew-tide.  Next  to  that  is  the  musk- 
rose,  then  the  strawberry  leaves  dying,  with  a  most 
excellent  cordial  smell ;  then  the  flower  ot  the  vines, 
it  is  a  little  dust  like  the  dust  ol  a  bent,  which  grows 
upon  the  cluster  in  the  first  coming  forth  ;  then 
sweet-briars,  then  wall-flowers,  which  are  very  de- 
lightful  to  be  set  under  a  parlour  or  lower  chamber 
window:  then  p.nks  and  gi  hi  flowers,  especially  the 
matted  pink,  the  clove  gilliflower  :  then  the  flowers 
of  the  lime-tree;  then  the  honeysuckles,  so  .hey  be 
somewhat  afar  off.  Of  bean-flowers  1  speak  not, 
because  they  are  field  flowers  ;  but  those  which  per¬ 
fume  the  air  most  delightfully,  not  parsed  by  as  the 
rest,  but  being  trodden  upon  and  crushed,  are  three  : 
that  is,  burnet,  wild  thyme,  and  water-mints  ;  there- 
fore  you  are  to  set  whole  alleys  of  them,  to  have  the 
pleasure  wtun  you  walk  or  tread.  . 

For  gardens  (speaking  of  those  which  are  indeed 
prince-like,  as  we  have  done  of  buildings)  the  con¬ 
tents  ought  not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of 
ground,  and  to  be  divided  into  three  parts ;  a  green 
in  the  entrance,  a  heath  or  desert  in  the  going  forth, 
and  the  main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on 
both  sides;  and  1  like  well,  that  four  acres  of  ground 
be  assigned  to  the  green,  six  to  the  heath,  four  and 
four  to  e;  her  side,  and  twelve  to  the  main  garden. 
The  green  hath  two  pleasures:  the  one,  because  no- 
thin‘r  is  more  pleasant  to  the  eye  than  green  grass  kept 
finely  shorn;  the  other,  because  it  will  give  you  a  fair 
alley  in  the  midst,  by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon 
a  stately  hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden  :  but 
because  the  alley  will  be  long,  and,  in  great  heat  of 
'  o  3 
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the  year  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy  the  shade  in 
the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun  through  the  green  ; 
therefore  you  are,  of  either  side  the  green,  to  plant  a 
covert  alley,  upon  carpenter’s  works,  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  by  which  you  may  go  in  shade  into 
the  garden.  As  for  the  making  of  knots,  or  figures, 
with  divers  coloured  earths,  that  they  may  lie  under 
the  windows  of  the  house  on  that  side  which  the  gar¬ 
den  stands,  they  be  but  toys :  you  may  see  as  good 
sights  many  times  in  tarts.  The  garden  is  best  to  be 
square,  encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  by  a  stately- 
arched  hedge ;  the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  car¬ 
penter’s  work,  of  some  ten  foot  high,  and  six  foot 
broad,  and  the  spaces  between  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions,  with  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  Over  the  arches 
let  there  be  an  entire  hedge  of  some  four  feet  high, 
framed  also  upon  carpenter’s  work;  and  upon  the 
upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a  little  turret,  with  a 
belly  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds;  and  over 
every  space  between  the  arches  some  other  little 
figure,  with  broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass  gilt, 
for  the  sun  to  play  upon :  but  this  hedge  I  intend  to 
be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  steep,  but  gently  slope,  of 
some  six  foot,  set  all  with  flowers.  Also  I  understand, 
that  this  square  of  the  garden  should  not  be  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  ground,  but  to  leave  on  either 
side  ground  enough  for  diversity  of  side  alleys,  unto 
which  the  two  covert  alleys  of  the  greeu  may  deliver 
you;  but  there  must  be  no  alleys  with  hedges  at 
either  end  of  this  great  enclosure;  not  at  their  hither 
end,  for  letting  your  prospect  upon  this  fair  hedge 
from  the  green ;  nor  at  the  farther  end,  for  letting 
your  prospect  from  the  hedge  through  the  arches  upon 
the  heath. 

For  the  ordering  of  the  ground  within  the  great 
hedge,  I  leave  it  to  variety  of  devise;  advising  never¬ 
theless,  that  whatsoever  form  you  cast  it  into  first,  it 
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be  not  too  busy  or  full  of  work;  wherein  I,  for  my 
part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juniper  or  other 
garden  stuff;  they  be  for  children.  Little  low  hedges, 
round  like  welts,  with  some  pretty  pyramids,  I  bke 
well;  and  in  some  places  fair  columns  upon  frames 
of  carpenter’s  work.  I  would  also  have  the  alleys 
spacious  and  fair.  A  ou  may  have  closed  alleys  upon 
the  side  grounds,  none  in  the  main  garden.  '  I  wish 
also,  in  the  very  middle,  a  fair  mount,  with  three 
ascents  and  alleys,  enough  for  four  to  walk  abreast- 
which  I  would  have  to  be  perfect  circles,  without  any 
bul walks  or  embossments;  and  the  whole  mount  to 
be  thirty  feet  high;  and  some  fine  banquetting  house; 
with  some  chimneys  neatly  cast,  and  without  too 
much  glass. 

For  fountains,  they  are  a  great  beauty  and  refresh¬ 
ment,  but  pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  un¬ 
wholesome,  and  full  of  flies  and  frogs.  Fountains  I 
intend  to  be  of  two  natures;  the  one  that  sprinkleth 
or  spouteth  water;  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  but  without  fish, 
or  slime,  or  mud.  For  the  first,  the  ornaments  of 
linages,  gilt,  or  ot  marble,  which  are  in  use,  do  well: 
but  the  main  matter  is  so  10  convey  the  water,  as  it 
never  stay  either  in  the  bowls  or  in  the  cistern:  that 
the  water  be  never  by  rest  dt  coloured,  green  or  red, 
or  the  like,  or  gather  any  mossiness  or  putrefaction; 
besides  ttiat,  it  is  to  be  cleansed  every  day  by  the 
hand ;  also  some  steps  up  to  it,  and  some  fine  pave¬ 
ment  about  it  do  well.  As  lor  the  other  kind  of 
fountain,  which  we  may  call  a  bathing  pool,  it  mar 
admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty,  wherewith  we  will 
not  trouble  ourselves;  as,  that  the  bottom  be  finely 
paved,  and  with  images,  the  sides  likewise;  and  with 
all  embellished  vvtth  coloured  glass,  and  such  things 
of  lustre;  encompassed  also  with  fine  rails  ot  low 
statues:  but  the  main  point  is  the  same  which  vr& 
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mentioned  in  the  former  kind  of  fountain  :  which  is, 
that  the  water  be  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a  water 
higher  than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair 
spouts,  and  then  discharged  away  under  ground  by 
some  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  little;  and  for 
fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling,  and 
mating  it  rise  in  several  forms  (of  feathers,  drinking- 
glasses,  canopies,  and  the  like),  they  be  pretty  things 
to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  and  sweetness. 

For  the  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our 
plot,  I  wish  it  to  be  framed  as  much  as  may  be  to  a 
natural  wildness.  Trees  I  would  have  none  in  it, 
but  some  thickets  made  only  of  sweet  briar  and 
honey-suckle,  and  some  wild  vine  amongst:  and  the 
ground  set  with  violets,  strawberries,  and  primroses  ; 
for  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade ;  and 
these  are  to  be  in  the  heath  here  and  there,  not  in 
any  order.  I  like  also  little  heaps  in  the  nature  of 
mole-hills  (such  as  are  in  wild  heaths),  to  be  set  with 
some  vi'd  thyme:  some  with  pinks;  some  with  ger- 
mande.,  that  gives  a  good  flower  to  the  eye;  some 
with  periwinkle,  some  with  violets,  some  with  straw¬ 
berries,  some  with  cowslips,  some  with  daisies,  some 
with  red  roses,  some  with  lilium  convallium,  some 
with  sweet-williams  red,  some  with  bears-foot,  and 
the  like  low  flowrers,  being  withal  sweet  and  sightly, 
part  of  which  heaps  to  be  with  standards  of  little 
bushes,  pricked  upon  their  top,  and  part  without;  the 
stanuards  to  be  roses,  juniper,  holly,  berberries  (but 
here  and  there,  because  of  the  smell  of  their  blos¬ 
soms),  red  currants,  gooseberries,  rosemary,  bays, 
sweet  briar,  and  such  like  :  but  these  standards  to  be 
kept  with  cutting,  that  they  grow  not  out  of  course. 

For  the  side  grounds,  you  are  to  fill  them  with  va¬ 
riety  o'  alleys  private,  to  give  a  full  shade;  some  of 
them  wheresoever  the  sun  be.  You  are  to  frame 
some  of  them  likewise  for  shelter,  that  when  the  wind 
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blows  sharp,  you  may  walk  as  in  a  gallery :  and 
those  alleys  must  likewise  be  hedged  at  both  ends,  to 
keep  out  the  wind;  and  these  closer  alleys  must  bo 
ever  finely  gravelled,  and  no  grass,  because  of  going 
wet.  In  many  of  these  alleys,  likewise,  you  are  to 
set  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts,  as  well  upon  the  walls  as  in 
ranges;  and  this  should  be  generally  observed,  that 
the  borders  wherein  you  plant  your  fruit  trees  be 
fair  and  large  and  low  and  not  steep;  and  set  with 
fine  flowers,  but  thin  and  sparingly,  lest  ihey  deceive 
the  trees.  At  the  end  of  both  the  side  grounds  I 
would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty  height,  leaving 
the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high,  to  look  abroad 
into  the  fields. 

For  the  main  garden  I  do  not  deny  but  there 
should  be  some  fair  alleys  ranged  on  both  sides,  with 
fruit  trees,  and  some  pretty  tufts  of  fruit  trees  and 
arbours  with  seats,  set  in  some  decent  order:  but 
these  to  be  by  no  means  set  too  thick;  but  to  leave 
the  main  garden  so  as  it  be  not  close,  but  the  air  open 
and  free.  For  as  for  shade,  I  would  have  you  rest 
upon  the  alleys  of  the  side  grounds,  thereto  walk,  if 
you  be  disposed,  in  the  heat  of  the  year  or  day;  but 
to  make  account  that  the  main  garden  is  for  the  mote 
temperate  parts  of  the  year,  and,  in  the  heat  of 
summer,  for  the  morning  and  the  evening,  or  over¬ 
cast  days. 

For  aviaries,  I  like  them  not,  except  they  be  of 
that  largeness  as  they  may  be  turfed  and  have  living 
plants  and  bushes  set  in  them;  that  the  birds  may 
have  more 'scope  and  natural  nestling,  and  that  no 
foulness  appear  on  the  floor  of  the  aviary.  So  I  have 
made  the  platform  of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by 
precept,  pardv  by  drawing;  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it;  and  in  this  I  have  spared  for  no 
cost ;  but  it  is  nothing  for  great  princes,  that  for 
the  most  part  taking  advice  with  workmen,  with  no 
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less  cost  set  their  things  together;  and  sometimes  add 
statues  and  such  things  for  state  and  magnificence, 
but  nothing  to  the  true  pleasure  of  a  garden. 


OF  NEGOCIATING. 

It  is  generally  better  to  deal  by  speech,  than  by  let¬ 
ter:  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than  by  a  man’s 
self.  Letters  are  good,  when  a  man  would  draw  an 
answer  by  letter  back  again;  or  when  it  may  serve 
for  a  man’s  justification  afterwards  to  produce  his 
own  letter;  or  where  it  may  be  in  danger  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted,  or  heard  by  pieces.  To  deal  in  person  is 
good  when  a  man’s  face  breedeth  regard,  as  common¬ 
ly  with  inferiors;  or  in  tender  cases,  where  a  man’s 
eye  upon  the  countenance  of  him,  with  whom  he 
speaketh,  may  give  him  a  direction  how  lar  to  go: 
and  goneral  y  where  a  rnan  will  reserve  to  himself 
liberty,  either  to  disavow  or  to  expound.  In  choice 
of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  choose  men  ol  a  plainer 
sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that,  that  is  committed  to 
them,  and  to  report  back  again  faithfully  the  success, 
than  those  that  are  cunning  to  contrive,  out  of  other 
men’s  business,  somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and 
will  help  the  matter  in  report  tor  satisfaction  sake. 
Use  also  such  persons  as  affect  the  business,  w'herein 
they  are  employed,  for.  that  quickeneth  much ;  and 
such  are  fit  for  the  matter,  as  bold  men  for  expostu¬ 
lation.  fair-spoken  men  for  persuasion,  cralty  men  for 
inquiry  a..d  observation,  Irowardand  absurd  men  for 
business  that  do  not  well  bear  out  itself.  Use  also 
such  as  have  been  lucky,  and  prevailed  before  in 
things,  wherein  you  have  employed  them;  for  that 
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breeds  confidence,  and  they  will  strive  to  maintain 
their  prescription.  It  is  better  to  sound  a  person  with 
whom  one  deals,  afar  off,  than  to  fall  upon  the  point 
at  first;  except  you  mean  to  surprise  him  with  some 
short  question.  It  is  better  to  deal  with  men  in  ap¬ 
petite,  than  with  those  that  are  where  they  would  be. 
If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the  start 
of  first  performance  is  all :  which  a  man  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  demand,  except  either  the  nature  r  f  the  thin» 
be  such  which  must  go  before;  or  else  a  man  can 
persuade  the  other  party,  that  he  shall  still  need  him 
in  some  other  thing;  or  else  that  he  be  counted  the 
honester  man.  All  practice  is  to  discover,  or  to  t  ark. 
Men  discover  themselves  in  trust,  in  passion,  at  una¬ 
wares;  and  of  necessity,  when  they  would  have 
somewhat  done,  and  cannot  find  an  apt  pretext.  If 
you  would  work  any  man,  you  must  either  know  his 
nature  or  fashions,  and  so  lead  him:  or  his  ends,  and 
so  persuade  him;  or  his  weakness  and  disadvantages, 
and  so  awe  him :  or  those  that  have  interest  in  him, 
and  so  govern  him.  In  dealing  with  cunning  persons, 
we  must  ever  consider  their  ends  to  interpret  their 
speeches;  and  it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them,  and 
that  which  they  least  look  for.  In  all  negociations 
of  difficulty,  a  man  may  not  look  to  sow  and  reap  at 
once;  but  must  prepare  business,  and  so  ripen  i„  by 
degrees. 


OF  FOLLOWERS  AND  FRIENDS. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked ;  lest  while  a 
man  maketh  his  train  longer,  he  make  his  wings 
shorter.  I  reckon  to  be  costly,  not  them  alone  which 
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charge  the  purse,  but  which  are  wearisome  and  im¬ 
portune  in  suits.  Ordinary  followers  ought  to  chal¬ 
lenge  no  higher  condition  than  countenance,  recom¬ 
mendation:  and  protection  from  wrongs.  Factious 
followers  are  worse  to  be  liked,  which  follow  not  upon 
affection  to  him,  with  whom  they  range  themselves, 
but  upon  discontentment  conceived  against  some 
other;  whereupon  commonly  ensueth  that  ill  intelli¬ 
gence  that  we  may  many  times  see  between  great  per¬ 
sonages.  Likewise  glorious  followers,  who  make 
themselves  as  trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those 
they  follow,  are  full  of  inconvenience,  for  they  taint 
business  through  want  of  secrecy ;  and  they  export 
honour  from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 
There  is  a  kind  of  followers,  likewise,  which  are  dan¬ 
gerous,  being  indeed  espials; /which  inquire  the  se¬ 
crets  of  the  house,  and  bear  tales  of  them  to  others ; 
yet  such  men  many  times  are  in  great  favour;  for 
they  are  officious,  and  commonly  exchange  tales. 
The  following  by  certain  estates  of  men,  answerable 
to  that  which  a  great  man  himself  professeth  (as  of 
soldiers  to  him  that  hath  been  employed  in  the  wars, 
and  the  like),  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and  well 
taken  even  in  monarchies ;  so  it  be  without  too  much 
pomp  or  popularity :  but  the  most  honourable  kind 
of  following,  is  to  be  followed  as  one  that  apprehendeth 
to  advance  virtue  and  desert,  in  all  sorts  of  persons  ; 
and  yet  where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency, 
it  is  better  to  take  with  the  more  passible,  than  with 
the  more  able  ;  and,  besides,  to  speak  truth  in  base 
times,  active  men  are  of  more  use  than  virtuous.  It 
is  true,  that  in  government,  it  is  good  to  use  men  of 
one  rank  equally;  for  to  countenance  some  extraor¬ 
dinarily,  is  to  make  them  insolent,  and  the  rest  dis¬ 
content;  because  they  may  claim  a  due:  but  contra¬ 
riwise  in  favour,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  and 
election  is  good :  for  it  maketh  the  persons  preferred 
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more  thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious ;  because 
all  is  of  favour.  It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make 
too  much  of  any  man  at  the  first ;  because  one  can¬ 
not  hold  out  that  proportion.  To  be  governed  (as 
we  call  it)  by  one,  is  not  safe  ;  for  it  shows  softness, 
and  gives  a  freedom  to  scandal  and  disreputation  ;  for 
these  that  would  not  censure,  or  speak  ill  of  a  man 
immediately,  will  talk  more  boldly  of  those  that  are  so 
great  with  them,  and  thereby  wound  their  honour ;  yet 
to  be  distracted  with  many  is  worse ;  for  it  makes 
men  to  be  of  the  last  impression,  and  full  of  change. 
To  take  advice  of  some  few  friends  is  ever  honourable ; 
for  lookers  on  many  times  see  more  than  gamesters; 
and  the  vale  best  discovereth  the  hill.  There  is  little 
friendship  in  the  world,  and  least  of  all  between  equals, 
which  was  wont  to  be  magnified.  That  that  is,  is 
between  superior  and  inferior,  whose  fortunes  may 
comprehend  the  one  the  other. 


OF  SUITORS. 

Many  ill  matters  and  projects  are  undertaken ;  and 
private  suits  do  putrefy  the  public  good.  Many  good 
matters  are  undertaken  with  bad  minds  ;  I  mean  ndt 
only  corrupt  minds,  but  crafty  minds,  that  intend  not 
performance.  Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean 
to  deal  effectually  in  them  ;  but  if  they  see  there  may 
be  life  in  the  matter  by  some  other  mean,  they  will  be 
content  to  win  a  thank,  or  take  a  second  reward,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  use  in  the  mean  time  of  the  suitof’* 
hopes.  Some  take  hold  of  suits  only  for  an  occasion 
to  cross  some  other;  or  to  make  an  information, 
wherepf  they  could  not  otherwise  have  apt  pretAt 
TOL.  xliv.  p 
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without  care  what  become  of  the  suit  when  that  turn 
is  served  ;  or  generally  to  make  other  men’s  business 
a  kind  of  entertainment  to  bring  in  their  own  :  nay, 
some  undertake  suits  with  a  full  purpose  to  let  them 
fall:  to  the  end  to  gratify  the  adverse  party,  or  com¬ 
petitor.  Surely  there  is  in  some  sort  a  right  in  every 
suit ;  either  a  right  of  equity,  if  it  be  a  suit  of  con¬ 
troversy  ;  or  a  right  of  desert,  if  it  be  a  suit  of  petition. 
If  affection  lead  a  man  to  favour  the  wrong  side  in 
justice,  let  him  rather  use  his  countenance  to  com¬ 
pound  the  matter,  than  to  carry  it.  If  affection  lead 
a  man  to  favour  the  less  worthy  in  desert,  let  him  do  it 
without  depraving  or  disabling  the  better  deserver. 
In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  well  understand,  it  is 
good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend  of  trust  and  judg¬ 
ment,  that  may  report  whether  he  may  deal  in 
"th  m  with  honour;  but  let  him  choose  well  his  re¬ 
ferendaries,  for  else  he  may  be  led  by  the  nose. 
Suitors  are  so  distasted  with  delays  and  abuses,  that 
plain  dealing  in  denying  to  deal  in  suits  at  first,  and 
reporting  the  success  barely,  and  in  challenging  no 
more  thanks  than  one  hath  deserved,  is  grown  not 
only  honourable,  but  also  gracious.  In  suits  of  fa¬ 
vour,  the  first  coming  ought  to  take  little  place;  so 
far  forth  consideration  may  be  had  of  his  trust,  that 
if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  otherwise  have 
been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be  not  taken  of  the 
note,  but  the  party  left  to  his  other  means ;  and  in 
some  sort  recompensed  for  his  discovery.  To  be 
ignorant  of  the  value  of  a  suit,  is  simplicity  ;  as  well 
as  to  be  ignorant  of  the  right  thereof,  is  want  of  con¬ 
science.  Secrecy  in  suits  is  a  great  mean  of  obtain¬ 
ing;  for  voicing  them  to  be  in  forwardness,  may  dis¬ 
courage  some  kind  of  suitors  ;  but  both  quicken  and 
awake  others  :  but  timing  of  the  suit  is  the  principal ; 
timing  I  say,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  person  that 
should  grant  it,  but  in  respect  of  those  which  are  like 
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to  cross  it.  Let  a  man  in  the  choice  of  his  mean, 
rather  choose  the  fittest  mean,  than  the  greatest  mean; 
and  rather  them  that  deal  in  certain  things,  than  those 
that  are  general.  The  reparation  of  a  denial  is  some¬ 
times  equal  to  the  first  grant,  if  a  man  show  himself 
neither  dejected  nor  discontented.  ‘  Iniquum  petas, 
ut  $quum  feras,’  is  a  good  rule  where  a  man  has 
strength  of  favour :  but  otherwise,  a  man  were  better 
rise  in  his  suit ;  for  he  that  would  have  ventured  at 
first  to  have  lost  the  suitor,  will  not,  in  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  lose  both  the  suitor  and  his  own  former  favour. 
Nothing  is  thought  so  easy  a  request  to  a  great  per¬ 
son,  as  his  letter  ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  not  in  a  good  cause, 
it  is  so  much  out  of  his  reputation :  There  are  no 
worse  instruments  than  these  general  contrivers  of 
suits  ;  for  they  are  but  a  kind  of  poison  and  infection 
to  public  proceedings. 


OF  STUDIES. 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for 
ability.  The  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  privateness 
and  retiring;  for  ornament,  is  in  discourse;  and  for 
ability,  is  in  the  judgment  and  disposition  of  business; 
for  expert  men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of  par¬ 
ticulars,  one  by  one  ;  but  the  general  counsels,  and 
the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs  come  best  from 
those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time  in 
studies,  is  sloth  ;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament, 
is  affectation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their 
rules,  is  the  humour  of  a  sctiolar :  they  perfect  na¬ 
ture,  and  are  perfected  by  experience :  for  natural 
abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by 
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study  ;  and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  direc¬ 
tions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in 
by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple 
men  admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them ;  for  they 
teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  with¬ 
out  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  Read 
not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to 
weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted, 
others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested ;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only 
in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously ;  and 
some  few  to  be  read  wholly  and  with  diligence  and 
attention.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy, 
and  extracts  made  of  them  by  others;  but  that  would 
be  only  in  the  less  important  arguments  and  the 
meaner  sort  of  books;  else  distilled  books  are,  like 
common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things.  Reading 
maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man ;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write 
little,  he  had  need  have  a  great  memory  :  if  he  con¬ 
fer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  present  wit:  and  if  he 
read  little,  he  had  need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem 
to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories  make  men  wise  ; 
poets  witty  ;  the  mathematic  subtiles  ;  natural  philo¬ 
sophy  deep ;  moral,  grave  ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able 
to  contend;  ‘  Abeunt  studia  in  mores:’  nay, there  is 
ho  stand  or  impediment  in  the  wit,  but  may  be 
wrought  out  by  fit  studies :  like  as  diseases  of  the 
body  may  have  appropriate  exercises ;  bowling  is 
good  for  the  stone  and  reins ;  shooting  for  the  lungs 
and  breast;  gentle  walking  for  the  stomach:  riding 
for  the  head,  and  the  like ;  so  if  a  man’s  wits  be 
wandering,  let  him  study  the  mathematics;  for  in 
demonstrations,  if  his  wit  be  called  away  never  so 
little,  he  must  begin  again  ;  if  his  wit  be  not  apt  to 
distinguish  or  find  differences,  let  him  study  the 
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schoolmen:  for  they  are  4  Cymini  sectore;’  if  he  be 
not  apt  to  beat  over  matters,  and  to  call  upon  one 
thing  to  prove  and  illustrate  another,  let  him  study 
the  lawyers’  cases  :  so  every  defect  of  the  mind  may 
have  a  special  receipt. 


OF  FACTION. 

Many  have  an  opinion  not  wise,  that  for  a  prince  to 
govern  his  estate,  or  for  a  great  person  to  govern  his 
proceedings,  according  to  the  respect  of  factions,  is  a 
principal  part  of  policy;  whereas,  contrariwise,  the 
chiefest  wisdom  is  either  in  ordering  those  things 
which  are  general,  and  wherein  men  of  several  tactions 
do  nevertheless  agree,  or  in  dealing  with  correspond¬ 
ence  to  particular  persons,  one  by  one  :  but  I  say 
not,  that  the  consideration  of  factions  is  to  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Mean  men,  in  their  rising,  must  adhere  ; 
but  great  men,  that  have  strength  in  themselves,  were 
better  to  maintain  themselves  indifferent  and  neutral ; 
yet  even  in  beginners,  to  adhere  so  moderately,  as  he 
be  a  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  passible 
with  the  other,  commonly  giveth  best  way.  The 
low'er  and  weaker  faction  is  the  firmer  in  conjunction  ; 
and  it  is  often  seen,  that  a  few  that  are  stiff,  do  tire 
out  a  greater  number  that  are  more  moderate.  When 
one  of  the  factions  is  extinguished,  the  'remaining 
subdivideth  ;  as  the  faction  between  Lucullus  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobles  of  the  senate  (which  they  called 
4  optimates’),  held  out  awhile  against  the  faction  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar  ;  but  when  the  senate’s  authority 
was  pulled  down,  Caesar  and  Pompey  soon  after 
brake.  The  faction  or  party  of  Antonius  and  Octa- 
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vianus  Caesar,  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  held  out 
likewise  for  a  time ;  but  when  Brutus  and  Cassius 
were  overthrown,  then  soon  after  Antoni  us  and 
Octavianus  brake  and  subdivided.  These  examples 
are  of  wars,  but  the  same  holdeth  in  private  fac¬ 
tions  :  and  therefore,  these  that  are  seconds  in 
factions,  do  many  times,  when  the  faction  subdi- 
videih.  prove  principals :  but  many  times  also  they 
prove  cyphers  and  cashiered  :  tor  many  a  man's  strength 
is  in  opposition  :  and  when  that  tailed,  he  groweth 
out  of  use.  It  is  commonly  seen,  that  men  once 
placed,  take  in  with  the  contrary  faction  to  that  by 
which  they  enter  :  thinking,  belike,  that  they  have  their 
first  sure,  and  now  are  ready  for  a  new  purchase.  The 
traitor  in  faction  lightly  goeth  awav  with  it.  for  when 
matters  have  stuck  long  in  balancing,  the  winning  of 
some  one  man  casteth  them,  and  be  gelteth  all  the 
thanks.  The  even  carriage  between  two  factions  pro¬ 
ceeded  not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  trueness 
to  man  s  self,  with  end  to  make  use  of  both.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  iu  Italy,  thev  hold  it  a  little  suspect  in  popes, 
when  they  have  often  in  their  mouth  ‘  Padre  com¬ 
mune  and  take  it  to  be  a  si^n  of  one  that  meaned 
to  refer  all  to  the  greatness  of  h’s  own  house.  Kin  js 
had  need  beware  how  they  side  themselves  aod  make 
themselves  as  of  faction  or  party  :  for  leagues  within 
the  state  are  ever  pernicious  to  monarch  es :  for 
they  raise  an  obligation  paramount  to  obligation  of 
sovereign -v.  and  make  the  king  ‘  tanquam  unus  ex 
nobis as  was  to  be  seen  in  ’be  league  o:  France. 
When  factions  are  carried  too  high  ana  too  violently, 
k  is  a  sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to  the 
prejudice  both  of  their  authority  and  business.  The 
motions  of  factions  under  kings  ought  to  be  I  ke  the 
motions  (as  the  astronomers  speak)  of  'he  inferior 
orbe  which  may  have  their  proper  motions,  but  yet 
still  are  quietly  carried  by  the  higher  motion  of  ‘  pri- 
mum  mobile/’ 
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OF  CEREMONIES  AND  RESPECTS. 

He  that  is  only  real,  had  need  have  exceeding 
great  parts  of  virtue  ;  as  the  stone  had  need  to  be 
rich  that  is  set  without  foil;  but  if  a  man  mark  it 
well,  it  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is 
in  gettings  and  gains  ;  for  the  proverb  is  true.  ‘  That 
light  gains  make  heavy  purses;’  for  light  gains 
come  thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then  : 
so  it  is  true,  that  small  matters  win  great  commen¬ 
dation,  because  they  are  continually  in  use  and  in 
note  ;  whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh 
but  on  festivals  :  therefore  it  doth  much  add  to  a 
man’s  reputation,  and  is  (as  Queen  Isabella  said)  like 
perpetual  letters  commendatory,  to  have  good  forms  : 
to  attain  them  it  almost  sufficeth  not  to  despise 
them  :  for  so  shall  a  man  observe  them  in  others;  and 
let  him  trust  himself  with  the  rest;  for  if  he  labour 
too  much  to  express  them,  he  shall  lose  their  grace; 
which  is  to  be  natural  and  unaffected.  Some  men’s 
behaviour  is  like  a  verse  wherein  every  syllable  is 
measured ;  how  can  a  man  comprehend  good  matters, 
that  breaketh  his  mind  too  much  to  small  observa¬ 
tions  ?  Not  to  use  ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others 
not  to  use  them  again  ;  and  so  diminisheth  respect  to 
himself ;  especially  they  are  not  to  be  omitted 
to  strangers  and  formal  natures:  but  the  dwelling 
upon  them,  and  exalting  them  above  the  moon,  is 
not  only  tedious,  but  doth  diminish  the  faith  and 
credit  of  him  that  speaks;  and,  certainly,  there  is  a 
kind  of  conveying  of  effectual  and  imprinting  passages 
amongst  compliments,  which  is  of  singular  use  if  a 
man  can  hit  upon  it.  Amongst  a  man’s  equals,  a 
man  shall  be  sure  of  familiarity  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
good  a  little  tc?  keep  state :  amtJhgst  a  ihau’s  interiors. 
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one  shall  be  sure  of  reverence ;  and  therefore  it  is 
good  a  little  to  be  familiar.  He  that  is  too  much  in 
any  thing,  so  that  he  giveth  another  occasion  of  sa¬ 
tiety,  maketh  himself  cheap.  To  apply  one-self  to 
others,  is  good  ;  so  it  be  with  demonstration,  that  a 
man  doth  it  upon  regard,  and  not  upon  facility,  it  is 
a  good  precept,  genecaily  in  seconding  another,  yet  to 
add  somewhat  of  one’s  own  :  as  if  you  will  grant  his 
opinion,  let  it  be  with  some  distinction  :  if  you  will 
follow  his  motion,  let  it  be  with  condition  ;  if  you 
allow  his  counsel,  let  it  be  with  alleging  farther 
reason.  Men  had  need  beware  how  they  be  too  per¬ 
fect  in  complime>  ts  ;  for  be  they  never  so  sufficient 
otherwise,  their  enviers  will  be  sure  to  give  them  that 
attribute,  to  the  disadvantage  of  their  greater  virtues. 
It  is  loss  also  in  business  to  be  too  full  of  respects,  or 
to  be  too  curious  in  observing  times  and  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Solomon  saith,  ‘  He  that  considered!  the  wind 
shall  not  sow,  and  he  that  looketh  to  the  clouds  shall 
not  reap.’  A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities 
than  he  finds.  Men’s  behaviour  should  be  like  their 
apparel,  not  too  strait  or  point  device,  but  free  for 
exercise  or  motion. 


OF  PRAISE. 

Praise  is  the  reflection  of  virtue,  -but  it  i3  as  the 
glass  or  body  which  giveth  the  reflection  :  if  it  be  from 
the  common  people,  it  is  commonly  false  and  nought, 
and  rather  followeth  vain  persons,  rhan  virtuous ;  tor 
the  common  people  understand  not  many  excellent 
virtues ;  the  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  them, 
th»  middle  virtues  work  in  them  astonishment  or  ad- 
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miration  ;  but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no 
tense  or  perceiving  at  all ;  but  shows  and  ‘  species 
virtutibus  similes,’  serve  best  with  them.  Certainly, 
fame  is  like  a  river,  that  beareth  up  things  light  and 
swollen,  and  drown  things  weighty  and  solid  ;  but  if 
persons  of  quality  and  judgment  concur,  then  it  is 
(as  the  scripture  saith),  *  Nomen  bonum  instar  un- 
guenti  fragrantis it  filleth  all  round  about,  and 
will  not  easily  away  ;  for  the  odours  of  ointments  are 
more  durable  than  those  of  flowers.  There  be  so 
many  false  points  of  praise,  that  a  man  may  justly 
hold  it  in  suspect.  Some  praises  proceed  merely  of 
flattery  ;  and  if  he  be  an  ordinary  flatterer,  he  will 
have  certain  common  attributes,  which  may  serve  every 
man  ;  if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  will  follow  the 
arch  flatterer,  which  is  a  man’s  self,  and  wherein  a 
man  thinketh  best  of  himself,  therein  the  flatterer  will 
uphold  him  most :  but  if  he  be  an  impudent  flatterer, 
look  wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he 
is  most  defective,  and  is  most  out  of  countenance  in 
himself,  that  will  the  flatterer  entitle  him  to  perforce, 

‘  Spreta  conscientia.’  Some  praises  come  of  good 
wishes  and  respects,  which  is  a  form  due  in  civility  to 
kings  and  great  persons,  6  laudando  praecipere 
when  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  represent  to 
them  what  they  should  be  :  some  men  are  praised 
maliciously  to  their  hurt,  thereby  to  stir  envy  and 
jealousy  towards  them  ;  1  pescimum  genus  immi- 
corum  laudantium  ;’  insomuch  as  it  was  a  proverb 
among- 1  the  Grecians,  that,  1  He  that  was  praised  to 
his  hurt,  should  have  a  push  rise  upon  his  nose  as 
we  say  that  a  blister  will  rise  upon  one’s  tongue  that 
tells  a  lie  ;  certainly,  moderate  praise,  used  with  op¬ 
portunity,  and  not  vulgar,  is  that  which  doth 
the  good.  Solomon  saith,  ‘  He  that  praiseth  his 
friend  aloud  rising  early,  it  shall  be  to  him  no  better 
than  a  curse.’  Too  much  magnifying  of  man  or  mat- 
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ter  doth  irritate  contradiction,  and  procure  envy  and 
scorn.  To  praise  a  man’s  self  cannot  be  deeent,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  in  rare  cases ;  but  to  praise  a  man’s  office 
or  profession,  he  may  do  it  with  good  grace,  and  with 
a  kind  of  magnanimity.  The  cardinals  of  Rome, 
which  are  theologues  and  friars,  and  schoolmen,  have 
a  phrase  of  notable  contempt  and  scorn  towards  civil 
business  ;  for  they  call  all  temporal  business  of  wars, 
embassages,  judicature,  and  other  employments, 
sherrerie,  which  is  under  sherifFries,  as  if  they  were 
but  matters  for  under-sheriffs  and  catch-poles ;  though 
many  times  those  under-sheriffries  do  more  good  than 
their  high  speculations.  St.  Paul,  when  he  boasts  of 
himself,  doth  oft  interlace,  ‘  I  speak  like  a  fool ;’ 
but  speaking  of  his  calling,  he  saith,  4  magnificabo 
apostolatum  meum.’ 


OF  VAIN  GLORY. 

It  was  prettily  devised  by  iEsop :  the  fly  sat  upon 
the  axle-tree  of  the  chariot  wheel,  and  said,  4  What  a 
dust  do  I  raise  !’  So  are  there  some  vain  persons, 
that,  whatsoever  geeth  alone  or  moveth  upon  greater 
means,  if  they  have  never  so  little  hand  in  it,  they 
think  it  is  they  that  carry  it.  They  that  are  glorious 
must  needs  be  factious  ;  for  all  bravery  stands  upon 
comparisons.  They  must  needs  be  violent  to  make 
good  their  own  vaunts :  neither  can  they  be  secret, 
and  therefore  not  effectual ;  but  according  to  the 
French  proverb,  4  beaucoup  de  bruit,  peu  de  fruit  ;’ 
4  much  bruit,  little  fruit.’  Yet,  certainly  there  is  use 
of  this  quality  in  civil  affairs  :  where  there  is  an  opi¬ 
nion  and  fame  to  be  created,  either  of  virtue  or 
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greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Again  as 
Titus  Livius  noteth  in  the  case  of  Antiochus  and  the 
iEtolians,  there  are  sometimes  great  effects  of  cross 
lies  ;  as  if  a  man  that  negociates  between  two  princes, 
to  draw  them  to  join  in  a  war  against  the  third,  doth 
extol  the  forces  of  either  of  them  above  measure,  the 
one  to  the  other :  and  sometimes  he  that  deals  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man  raiseth  his  own  credit  with  both, 
by  pretending  greater  interest  than  he  hath  in  either : 
and  in  these,  and  the  like  kinds,  it  often  falls  out,  that 
somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing ;  for  lies  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on  sub¬ 
stance.  In  military  commanders  and  soldiers,  vain 
glory  is  an  essential  point ;  for  as  iron  sharpens  iron, 
so  by  glory  one  courage  sharpeneth  another.  In  cases 
of  great  enterprise  upon  charge  and  adventure,  a 
composition  of  glorious  natures  doth  put  life  into  bu¬ 
siness  ;  and  those,  that  are  of  solid  and  sober  natures, 
have  more  of  the  ballast  than  of  the  sail.  In  fame  of 
learning  the  flight  will  be  slow  without  some  feathers 
«f  ostentation  :  ‘  Qui  de  contemnenda  gloria  libros 
scribunt,  nomen  suum  inscribunt.’  Socrates,  Aris¬ 
totle,  Galen,  were  men  full  of  ostentation  :  certainly 
va  n  glory  helpeth  to  perpetuate  a  man’s  memory ; 
and  virtue  was  never  so  beholden  to  human  nature,  as 
it  received  its  due  at  the  second  hand.  Neither  had 
the  fame  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plinius  Secundus  borne 
,  her  age  so  well  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some 
vanity  in  themselves  :  like  unto  varnish,  that  makes 
ceilings  not  only  shine,  but  last.  But  all  this  while, 
when  I  speak  of  vain  glory,  I  mean  not  of  that  pro¬ 
perty  that  Tacitus  doth  attribute  to  Mucianus, 
‘  Omnium,  quae  dixerat  feceratque,  arte  quadam  os- 
tentator  for  that  proceeds  not  of  vanity,  but  of  na¬ 
tural  magnanimity  and  discretion  ;  and,  in  some  per¬ 
sons,  is  not  only  comely,  but  gracious:  for, excusations, 
cessions,  modesty  itself  well  governed  are  but  arts  of 
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ostentation  ;  and  amongst  those  arts  there  is  none 
better  than  that  which  Plinius  Secundus  speaketh  of, 
which  is  to  be  liberal  of  praise  and  commendation  to 
others,  in  that  wherein  a  man’s  self  hath  any  perfec¬ 
tion  :  for,  saith  Pliny  very  wittingly,  ‘  In  com¬ 
mending  another  you  do  yourself  right for  he  that 
you  commend  is  either  superior  to  you  in  that  you 
commend,  or  inferior:  if  he  be  inferior,  if  he  be  to 
be  commended,  you  much  more;  if  he  be  superior, 
if  he  be  not  to  be  commended,  you  much  less  glorious. 
Men  are  the  scorn  of  wise  men,  the  admiration  of 
fools,  the  idols  of  parasites,  and  the  slaves  of  their 
own  vaunts. 


OF  HONOUR  AND  REPUTATION. 

The  winning  of  honour  is  but  the  revealing  of  a 
man’s  virtue  and  worth  without  disadvantage ;  for 
some  in  their  actions  do  woo  and  affect  honour  and 
reputation  ;  which  sort  of  men  are  commonly  much 
talked  of,  but  inwardly  little  admired  :  and  some, 
contrariwise,  darken  their  virtue  in  the  show  of  it : 
so  as  they  be  undervalued  in  opinion.  If  a  man 
perform  that  which  hath  not  been  attempted  before, 
or  attempted  and  given  over,  or  hath  been  achieved, 
but  not  with  so  good  circumstance,  he  shall  purchase 
more  honour  than  by  affecting  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty,  or  virtue,  wherein  he  is  but  a  follower.  If  a 
man  so  temper  his  actions,  as  in  some  one  of  them  he 
doth  content  every  faction  or  combination  of  people, 
the  music  will  be  the  fuller.  A  man  is  an  ill  husband 
of  his  honour  that  entereth  into  any  action,  the 
failing  wherein  may  disgrace  him  more  than  the 
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carrying  of  it  through  can  honour  him.  Honour 
that  is  gained  and  broken  upon  another  hath  the 
quickest  reflection,  like  diamonds  cut  with  facets  ; 
and  therefore,  let  a  man  contend  to  excel  any  com¬ 
petitors  of  his  honour,  in  out-shooting  them  if  he 
can  in  theirown  bow.  Discreet  followers  and  servants 
help  much  to  reputation :  ‘  Omnis  fama  a  domesticis 
emanat.’  Envy,  which  is  the  canker  of  honour,  is 
best  distinguished  by  declaring  a  man’s  self  in  his  ends, 
rather  to  seek  merit  than  fame  :  and  by  attributing 
a  man’s  successes  rather  to  divine  Providence  and 
felicity,  than  to  his  own  virtue  or  policy.  The  true 
marshalling  of  the  degrees  of  sovereign  honour  are 
these  ;  in  the  first  place  are  ‘  conditores  imperiorum,’ 
founders  of  states  and  commonwealths  ;  such  as  were 
Romulus,  Cyrus,  Caesar,  Ottoman,  Ismael :  in  the 
second  place  are  ‘  legislatores,’  lawgivers ;  which  are 
a'so  called  second  founders,  or  perpetui  principes,’ 
because  they  govern  by  their  ordinances  after  they 
are  gone;  such  were  Lycurgus, Solon,  Justinian,  Edgar, 
Alphonsus  of  Castile,  the  wise,  that  made  the 
‘  Siete  patridas :’  in  the  third  place  are  *  liberatores,’ 
or  *  salvatores ;’  such  as  compound  the  long  miseries 
©f  civil  wars,  or  deliver  their  countries  from  servitude 
of  strangers  or  tyrants  ;  as  Augustus  Caesar,  Vespa- 
sianus,  Aurelius,  Theodoricus,  King  Henry  the  Se¬ 
venth  of  England,  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France: 
in  the  fourth  place  are  ‘  propagators,’  or  ‘  propu- 
gnatores  imperii,’  such  as  in  honourable  wars  en¬ 
large  their  territores,  or  make  noble  defence  against 
invaders:  and  in  the  last  place,  are  ‘patres  patriae,’ 
which  reign  justly,  and  make  their  times  good  wherein 
they  live;  both  which  last  kinds  need  no  examples, 
they  are  in  such  numbers.  Degrees  of  honour  in 
subjects  are,  first  ‘  participes  curarum,’  those  upon 
whom  princes  do  discharge  the  greatest  weight  of 
their  affairs  ;  their  right  hands,  as  we  may  caii  them : 
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the  next  are,  ‘  duces  belli,’  great  leaders  ;  such  as 
are  princes’  lieutenants,  and  do  them  notable  services 
in  the  wars :  the  third  are,  ‘  gratiosi,’  favourites  ; 
such  as  exceed  not  this  scantling,  to  be  solace  to  the 
sovereign,  and  harmless  to  the  people :  and  the 
fourth,  ‘  negotiis  pares  such  as  have  great  places 
under  princes,  and  execute  their  places  wi:h  sufficien¬ 
cy.  There  is  an  honour,  likewise,  which  may  be 
ranked  amongst  the  greatest,  which  happeneth  rarely; 
that  is  of  such  as  sacrifice  themselves  to  death  or  dan¬ 
ger  for  the  good  of  their  country ;  as  was  M.  Regu- 
lus,  and  the  two  Decii. 


OF  JUDICATURE. 

Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their  office  is  ‘jus 
dicere,’  and  not  ‘jus  dare;’  to  interpret  law,  and 
not  to  make  law,  or  give  law  ;  else  will  it  be  like  the 
authority  claimed  by  the  church  of  Rome ;  which 
under  pretext  of  exposition  of  scripture,  doth  not 
stick  to  add  and  alter ;  and  to  pronounce  that  which 
they  do  not  find,  and  by  show  of  antiquity  to  intro¬ 
duce  novelty.  Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than 
witty,  more  reverend  than  plausible,  and  more  advised 
than  confident.  Above  all  things,  integrity  is  their 
portion  and  proper  virtue.  ‘  Cursed’  (saith  the  law) 
4  is  he  that  removeth  the  landmark.’  The  mislayer  ot 
a  mere  stone  is  to  blame;  but  it  is  the  unjust  judge 
that  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks,  when  he  de- 
fineth  amiss  of  lands  and  property.  One  foul  sen¬ 
tence  doth  more  hurt  than  many  foul  examples ; 
for  these  do  but  corrupt  the  stream,  the  other  cor¬ 
rupted!  the  fountain :  so  saith  Solomon,  4  Fons 
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turbatus,  et  vena  corrupta  est  justus  cadens  in  causa 
sua  coram  ad  ersario  ’  The  office  of  judges  may 
have  reference  unto  the  parties  that  sue,  unto  the  ad¬ 
vocates  that  plead,  unto  the  clerks  and  ministers  of 
justice  underneath  them,  and  to  the  sovereign  or  state 
above  them. 

First,  for  the  cause  or  parties  that  sue.  There  be, 
(saith  the  scripture)  ‘  that  turn  judgment  into 
wormwood  ,’  and  surely  there  be  also  that  turn  it 
into  vinegar :  for  injustice  maketh  it  bitter,  and 
delays  make  it  sour.  The  principal  duty  of  a  judge 
is,  to  suppress  force  and  fraud ;  wherefore  force  is 
the  more  pernicious  when  it  is  open,  and  fraud  when 
it  is  close  and  disguised.  Add  thereto  contentious 
suits,  which  ought  to  be  spewed  out,  as  the  surfeit  of 
courts.  A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his  way  to  a  just 
sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare  his  way,  by  raising 
valleys  and  taking  down  hills:  so  when  there  appear- 
eth  on  either  side  an  high  hand,  violent  prosecution, 
cunning  advantages  taken,  combination,  power,  great 
counsel,  then  is  me  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make 
inequality  equal ;  that  he  may  plant  his  judgment 
as  upon  an  even  ground.  ‘  Qui  further  emungit, 
elicit  sanguinem  and  where  the  wine-press  is  hard 
wrought,  it  yields  a  hard  wine  that  tastes  of  the_ 
grape-stone.  Judges  must  beware  of  hard  construc¬ 
tions,  and  strained  inferences;  for  there  is  no  worse 
torture  than  the  torture  of  laws;  especially  incase 
of  laws  penal,  they  ought  to  have  care,  that  that, 
which  was  meant  for  terror,  be  not  turned  into  rigour; 
and  that  they  bring  not  upon  the  people  that  shower 
whereof  the  scripture  speaketh,  ‘  Pluet  super  eos 
laqueos  ;’  for  penal  laws  pressed,  are  a  shower  of 
snares  upon  the  people  ;  therefore  let  penal  laws,  if 
they  have  been  sleepers  of  long,  or  if  they  be  grown 
unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wise  judges  confined 
in 'the  execution:  ‘Judicis  officiem  est,  ut  res,  ita 

Q  2 
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tempora,  reruin,’  See.  In  causes  of  life  and  death 
judges  ought  (as  far  as  the  law  permitteth),  injustice 
to  remember  mercy,  and  to  cast  a  severe  eye  upon 
the  example,  but  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  person. 

Secondly,  for  the  advocates  and  counsel  that  plead. 
Patience  and  gravity  of  hearing  is  an  essential  part 
of  justice  ;  and  an  overspeaking  judge  is  no  well 
timed  cymbal.  It  is  no  grace  to  a  judge  first  to  find 
that  which  he  might  have  heard  in  due  time  from  the 
bar ;  or  to  show  quickness  of  conceit  in  cutting  off 
evidence  or  counsel  too  short,  or  to  prevent  infor¬ 
mation  by  questions,  though  pertinent.  The  parts  of 
a  judge  in  hearing  are  four:  to  direct  the  evidence  ; 
to  moderate  length,  repetition,  or  impertinency  of 
speech  ;  to  recapitulate,  select,  and  collate  the  mate¬ 
rial  points  of  that  which  hath  been  said,  and  to  give 
the  rule  or  sentence.  Whatsoever  is  above  these  is 
too  much,  and  proceedeth  either  of  glory  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  speak,  or  of  impatience  to  hear,  or  of  short¬ 
ness  of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal 
attention.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  see  that  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  advocates  should  prevail  with  judges;  whereas 
they  should  imitate  God,  in  whose  seat  they  sit:  who 
represseth  the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to 
the  modest:  but  it  is  more  strange,  that  judges 
should  have  noted  favourites,  which  cannot  but  cause 
multiplication  of  fees,  and  suspicion  of  by-ways. 
There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate  some 
commendation  and  gracing,  where  causes  are  well 
handled  and  fair  pleaded,  especially  towards  the  side 
which  obtaineth  not :  for  that  upholds  in  the  client 
the  reputation  of  his  counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him 
the  conceit  of  his  cause.  There  is  likewise  due  to  the 
public  a  civil  representation  of  advocates,  where 
there  appeareth  cunning  counsel,  gross  neglect,  slight 
information,  indiscreet  pressing,  or  an  over-bold  de¬ 
fence;  and  let  not  the  counsel  at  the  bar  chop  with 
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the  judge,  nor  wind  himself  into  the  handling  of  the 
cause  anew  after  the  judge  hath  declared  his  sen¬ 
tence ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  let  not  the  judge  meet 
the  cause  half  way,  nor  give  occasion  to  the  party  to 
say,  his  counsel  or  proofs  were  not  heard. 

Thirdly,  for  that  that  concerns  clerks  and  minis¬ 
ters.  The  place  of  justice  is  an  hallowed  place;  and 
therefore  not  only  the  bench,  but  the  footpace  and 
precincts  and  purprise  thereof  ought  to  be  preserved 
without  scandal  and  corruption ;  for,  certainly, 

‘  grapes’  (as  the  scripture  saith)  ‘  will  not  be 
gathered  of  thorns  or  thistles ;’  neither  can  justice 
yield  her  fruit  with  sweetness  amongst  the  briars  and 
brambles  of  catching  and  pulling  clerks  and  ministers. 
The  attendance  of  courts  is  subject  to  four  bad  instru¬ 
ments:  first,  certain  persons  that  are  sowers  of  suits, 
which  make  the  court  swell,  and  the  country  pine: 
the  second  sort  is  of  those  that  engage  courts  in  quar¬ 
rels  of  jurisdiction,  and  are  not  truly  ‘  amici  curiae,’ 
but  ‘  parasiti  curiae,’  in  puffing  a  court  up  beyond 
her  bounds  for  their  own  scraps  and  advantages; 
the  third  sort  is  of  those  that  may  be  accounted  the 
left  hands  of  courts  ;  persons  that  are  full  of  nimble 
and  sinister  tricks  and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the 
plain  and  direct  courses  of  courts,  and  bring  justice 
•  into  oblique  lines  and  labyrinths  :  and  the  fourth  is 
the  poller  and  exacterof  fees;  which  justifies  the  com¬ 
mon  resemblance  of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  bush, 
whereunto  if  the  sheep  flies  for  defence  in  bad  weather, 
he  is  sure  to  lose  part  of  the  fleece.  On  the  other 
side,  an  ancient  clerk,  skilful  in  precedents,  wary  in 
proceeding,  and  understanding  in  the  business  of  the 
court,  is  an  excellent  figure  of  a  court,  and  doth  many 
times  point  the  way  to  the  judge  himself. 

Fourthly,  for  that  which  may  concern  the  sove¬ 
reign  and  estate. — Judges  ought,  above  all,  to  remena- 
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ber  the  conclusion  of  the  Roman  twelve  tables, 
*  Salus  populi  suprema  lex;’  and  to  know  that  laws, 
except  they  be  in  order  to  that  end,  are  but  things 
captious,  and  oracles  not  well  inspired :  therefore  it 
is  an  unhappy  thing  in  a  state  when  kings  and  states 
do  often  consult  with  judges  ;  and  again,  when  judges 
do  often  consult  with  the  king  and  state :  the  one, 
where  there  is  matter  of  law  and  intervenient  of  bu¬ 
siness  of  state  ;  the  other  when  there  is  some  consi¬ 
deration  of  state  intervenient  in  matter  of  law ;  for 
many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may  be 
‘  meum’  and  ‘  tuum1  when  the  reason  and  conse¬ 
quence  thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  estate:  I  call 
matter  of  estate,  not  only  the  parts  of  sovereignty, 
but  whatsoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or 
dangerous  precedent ;  or  concerneth  manifestly  any 
great  portion  of  people  :  and  let  no  man  weakly  con¬ 
ceive  that  just  laws,  and  true  policy,  have  any  anti- 
pal  hy;  for  they  are  like  the  spirits  and  sinews,  that 
one  moves  with  the  other.  Let  judges  also  remem¬ 
ber,  that  Solomon’s  throne  was  supported  by  lions  on 
both  sides  :  let  them  be  lions,  but  yet  lions  under  the 
throne  :  being  circumspect,  that  they  do  not  check 
or  oppose  any  points  of  sovereignty.  Let  not  judges 
also  be  so  ignorant  of  their  own  right,  as  to  think 
there  is  not  left  them,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  of¬ 
fice,  a  wise  use  and  application  of  laws  ;  for  they 
may  remember  what  the  apostle  saith  of  a  greater  law 
than  theirs ;  ‘Nos  scimus  quia  lex  bona  est,  modo 
quis  ea  utatur  legitime.’ 
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OF  ANGER. 

To  seek  to  extinguish  anger  utterly  is  but  a  bravery 
of  the  Stoics.  We  have  better  oracles:  1  Se  angry 
but  sin  not:  let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  an¬ 
ger.’  Anger  must  be  limited  and  confined,  both  in 
race  and  in  time.  We  will  first  speak  how  the  natu¬ 
ral  inclination  and  habit,  ‘  to  be  angry,’  may  be  at¬ 
tempted  and  calmed :  secondly,  how  the  particular 
motions  of  anger  may  be  repressed,  or,  at  least,  re¬ 
frained  from  doing  mischief ;  thirdly,  how  to  raise 
anger,  or  appease  anger  in  another. 

For  the  first,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  meditate 
and  ruminate  well  upon  the  effects  of  anger,  how  it 
troubles  man’s  life:  and  the  best  time  to  do  this,  is 
to  look  back  upon  anger  when  the  fit  is  thoroughly 
over.  Seneca  saith  well,  ‘  that  anger  is  like  rain, 
which  breaks  itself  upon  that  it  falls.’  The  scrip¬ 
ture  exhorteth  us  ‘  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience 
whosoever  is  out  of  patience,  is  out  of  possession  of 
his  soul.  Men  must  not  turn  bees  : 

‘Animasquein  vulnere  ponunt.’ 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness  ;  as  it  appears 
well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects  in  whom  it 
reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick  folks.  Only 
men  must  beware  that  they  carry  their  aDger  rather 
with  scorn  than  with  fear-;  so  that  they  may  seem 
rather  to  be  above  the  injury  than  below  it ;  which  is 
a  thing  easily  done,  if  a  man  will  give  law  to  him¬ 
self  in  it. 

For  the  second  point,  the  causes  and  motives  of 
anger  are  chiefly  thre?:  first  to  be  too  sensible  of 
hurt  3  for  no  man  is  angry  that  feels  not  himself 
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hurt ;  and,  therefore,  tender  and  delicate  persons 
must  needs  be  oft  angry,  they  have  so  many  things  to 
trouble  them,  which  more  robust  natures  have  little 
sense  of :  the  next  is,  the  apprehension  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  injury  offered  to  be,  in  the  circumstances 
thereof,  full  of  contempt  :  for  contempt  is  that  which 
putteth  an  edge  upon  anger,  as  much  or  more  than 
the  hurt  itself ;  and,  therefore,  when  men  are  inge¬ 
nious  in  picking  out  circumstances  of  contempt,  they 
do  kindle  their  anger  much  :  lastly,  opinion  of  the 
touch  of  a  man’s  reputation  doth  multiply  and 
sharpen  anger :  wherein  the  remedy  is,  that  a  man 
should  have,  as  Gonsalvo  was  wont  to  say,  ‘  telam 
honoris  crassiorem.’  But  in  all  refrainings  of  anger 
it  is  the  best  remedy  to  win  time,  and  to  make  a  man’s 
self  believe  that  the  opportunity  of  his  revenge  is 
not  yet  come;  but  that  he  foresees  a  time  for  it,  and 
so  to  still  himself  in  the  meantime,  and  reserve  it. 

To  contain  anger  from  mischief,  though  it  take 
hold  of  a  man,  there  be  two  things  whereof  you  must 
have  special  caution  :  the  one,  of  extreme  bitterness 
of  words,  especially  if  they  be  aculeate  and  proper: 
for  4  communia  maledicta’  are  nothing  so  much  ;  and 
again,  that  in  anger  a  man  reveal  no  secrets;  for  that 
makes  him  not  fit  for  society  :  the  other  that  you  do 
not  peremptorily  break  off  in  any  business  in  a  fit  of 
anger ;  but  howsoever  you  show  bitterness,  do  not 
act  any  thing  that  is  not  revocable. 

For  raising  and  appeasing  anger  in  another,  it  is 
done  chiefly  by  choosing  of  times,  when  men  are  fro- 
wardest  and  worse  disposed  to  incense  them  ;  again, 
by  gathering  (as  was  touched  before)  all  that  you 
can  find  out  to  aggravate  the  contempt ;  and  the  two 
remedies  are  by  the  contraries :  the  former  to  take 
good  times,  when  first  to  relate  to  a  man  an  angry 
business,  for  the  first  impression  is .  much  ;  and  the 
other  is,  to  sever,  as  much  as  may  be,  the  construction 
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ef  the  injury  from  the  point  of  contempt;  imputing 
it  to  misunderstanding,  fear,  passion,  or  what  you  will. 


OF  VICISSITUDE  OF  THINGS. 

Solomon  saith,  ‘there  is  no  new  thing  upon  the 
earth  so  that  as  Plato  had  an  imagination  that 
all  knowledge  was  but  remembiance ;  so  Solomon 
giveth  his  sentence,  ‘  that  all  novelty  is  but  oblivion 
whereby  you  may  see  that  the  river  of  Lethe  runneth 
as  well  above  ground  as  below.  There  is  an  abstruse 
astrologer  that  saith,  if  it  were  not  for  two  things 
that  are  constant  (the  one  is,  that  the  fived  stars  ever 
stand  at  like  distance  one  from  another,  and  never 
come  nearer  together,  nor  go  farther  asunder ;  the 
other,  that  the  diurnal  motion  perpetually  keepeth 
time),  no  individual  would  last  one  moment ;  certain 
it  is,  that  the  matter  is  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  never 
at  a  stay.  The  great  winding-sheets  that  bury  all 
things  in  oblivion  are  two  ;  deluges  and  earthquakes. 
As  for  conflagrations  and  great  droughts,  they  do  not 
merely  dispeople  but  destroy.  Phaeton’s  car  went 
but  a  day  :  and  the  three  years  drought  in  the  time  of 
Elias,  was  but  particular,  and  left  people  alive.  As 
for  the  great  burnings  by  lightnings,  which  are  often 
jn  the  West  Indies,  they  are  but  narrow;  but  in  the 
other  two  destructions,  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  it 
is  farther  to  be  noted,  that  the  remnant  of  people  that 
happen  to  be  reserved,  are  commonly  ignorant  and 
mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the 
time  past;  so  that  the  oblivion  is  all  one,  as  if  none 
had  been  left.  If  you  consider  wrell  of  the  people 
of  the  West  Indies,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  are 
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a  newer,  or  a  younger  people  than  the  people  of  the 
old  world  :  and  it  is  much  more  likely,  that  the  destruc¬ 
tion  that  hath  heretofore  been  there,  was  not  by  earth¬ 
quakes  (as  the  Egyptian  priest  told  Solon,  concern¬ 
ing  the  island  of  Atlantis,  that  it  was  swallowed  by 
an  earthquake),  but  ra;her  that  it  was  desolated  by  a 
particular  deluge:  for  earthquakes  are  seldom  in  those 
parts :  but  on  die  other  side,  they  have  such  pouring 
rivers,  as  the  rivers  of  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  Europe, 
are  but  brooks  to  them.  Their  Andes  likewise,  or 
mountains,  are  far  higher  than  those  w7ith  us  ;  where¬ 
by  it  seems  that  the  remnants  of  generation  of  men 
were  in  such  a  particular  deluge,  saved.  As  for  the 
observation  that  Machiavel  hath,  that  the  jealousy  of 
sects  doth  much  extinguish  the  memory  of  things  : 
traducing  Gregory  the  Great,  that  he  did  all  that  in 
him  lay  to  extinguish  all  heathen  antiquities  :  I  do  not 
find  that  those  zeals  do  any  great  effects,  nor  last  long : 
as  it  appeared  in  the  succession  of  Sabinian,  who  did 
revive  the  former  antiquities. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutations  in  the  superior  globe, 
are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument.  It  may 
be  Plato's  great  year,  if  the  world  should  last  so  long, 
would  have  some  effect,  not  in  renewing  the  state  of 
like  individuals  (for  that  is  the  fume  of  those  that 
conceive  the  celestial  bodies  have  more  accurate  influ¬ 
ences  upon  these  things  below,  than  indeed  they  have), 
but  in  gross.  Comets,  out  of  question,  have  iikewuse 
power  and  effect  over  the  gross  and  mass  ol  things : 
but  they  are  rather  gazed  upon,  and  waited  upon  in 
their  journey,  than  wisely  observed  in  their  effects ; 
especially  in  their  respective  effects  ;  that  is  what 
kind  of  comet,  for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of  the 
beams,  placing  in  the  region  of  heaven,  or  lasting  pro- 
duceth  what  kind  of  effects. 

There  is  a  toy,  which  I  have  heard,  and  I  would 
not  have  it  given  over,  but  waited  upon  a  little.  They 
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say  it  is  observed  in  the  Low  Countries  (I  know  not 
in  what  part),  that  every  five-and-thirty  years  the  same 
kind  and  suit  of  years  and  weathers  comes  about 
again  ;  as  great  frosts,  great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm 
winters,  summers  with  little  heat,  and  the  like  ;  and 
they  call  it  the  prime  :  it  is  a  thing  I  do  rather  mention 
because,  computing  backwards,  I  have  found  some 
concurrence. 

But  to  leave  these  points  of  nature,  and  to  come  to 
men.  The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  amongst 
men,  is  the  vicissitude  of  sects  and  religions ;  for  those 
orbs  rule  in  men’s  minds  most.  The  true  religion  is 
built  upon  the  rock ;  the  rest  are  tossed  upon  the 
waves  of  time.  To  speak  therefore  of  the  causes  of 
new  sects,  and  to  give  some  council  concerning  them, 
as  far  as  the  weakness  of  human  judgment  can  give 
stay  to  so  great  revolutions. 

When  the  religion  formerly  received  is  rent  by  dis¬ 
cords,  and  when  the  holiness  of  the  professors  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  decayed  and  full  of  scandal,  and  withal  the 
times  be  stupid,  ignorant,  and  barbarous,  you  may 
doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new  sect;  if  then  also 
there  should  arise  any  extravagant  and  strange  spirit 
to  make  himself  author  thereof;  all  which  points 
held  when  Mahomet  published  his  law.  If  a  new 
sect  have  not  two  properties,  fear  it  not,  for  it  will 
not  spread  :  the  one  is  the  supplanting,  or  the  oppos¬ 
ing  of  authority  established;  tor  nothing  is  more  po¬ 
pular  than  that;  the  other  is  the  giving  licence  to 
pleasures  and  a  voluptuous  life :  for  as  for  speculative 
heresies  (such  as  were  in  ancient  times  the  Arians 
and  now  the  Arminians),  though  they  work  mightily 
upon  men’s  wits,  yet  they  do  not  produce  any  great 
alterations  in  states  except  it  be  by  the  help  of  civil 
occasions.  There  be  three  manner  of  plantations  of 
new  sects ;  by  the  power  of  signs  and  miracles ;  by 
tlte  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  speech  and  persuasion  ; 
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and  by  the  sword.  For  martyrdoms,  I  reckon  them 
amongst  miracles,  because  they  seem  to  exceed  the 
strength  of  human  nature  :  and  I  may  do  the  like  of 
superlative  and  admirable  holiness  of  life  Surely 
there  is  no  better  way  to  stop  the  rising  of  new  sects 
and4schisms,  than  to  reform  abuses ;  to  compound  the 
smaller  differences;  to  proceed  mildly,  and  not  with 
sanguinary  persecutions ;  and  rather  to  take  off  the 
principal  authors,  by  winning  and  advancing  them, 
than  to  enrage  ihem  by  violence  and  bitterness. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many, 
but  chiefly  in  three  things ;  in  the  seats  or  stages  of 
the  war,  in  the  weapons,  and  in  the  manner  of  the 
conduct.  Wars,  in  ancient  times,  seemed  more  to 
move  from  east  to  west ;  for  the  Persians,  Assyrians, 
Arabians,  Tartars  (which  were  the  invaders),  were 
all  eastern  people.  It  is  true  the  Gauls  were  western  : 
but  we  read  but  of  two  incursions  of  theirs ;  the 
one  to  Gallo  Graecia,  the  other  to  Rome :  but  east 
and  west  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven  ;  and  no 
more  have  the  wars,  either  from  the  east  or  west,  any 
certainty  of  observation  :  but  north  and  south  are 
fixed;  find  it  hath  seldom  or  never  been  seen  that  the 
far  southern  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but 
contrariwise  ;  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  the  northern 
tract  of  the  world  is  in  nature  the  more  martial  re¬ 
gion  ;  be  it  in  respect  of  the  stars  of  that  hemisphere, 
or  of  the  great  continents  that  are  upon  the  north  ; 
•whereas  the  south  part,  for  aught  that  is  known,  is 
almost  all  sea ;  or  (which  is  most  apparent)  of  the 
cold  of  the  northern  parts,  which  is  that  which,  with¬ 
out  aid  of  discipline,  doth  make  the  bodies  hardest, 
and  the  courage  warmest. 

Upon  the  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state 
and  empire  you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars;  for  great 
empires,  while  they  stand  do  enervate  and  destroy  the 
forces  of  the  natives  which  they  have  subdued,  rest- 
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ing  upon  their  own  protecting  forces  ;  and  then,  when 
they  fail  also,  all  goes  to  rum.  and  they  be  orae  a 
prey  -  so  it  was  in  the  decay  of  the  Homan  empire, 
and  likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,  atier  Charles 
the  Great,  every  bird  taking  a  feather ;  and  were  not 
unlike  to  befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  The 
great  accessions  and  unions  of  kingdoms  do  likewise 
stir  up  wars  ;  for  when  a  state  grows  to  an  over  power, 
it  is  like  a  great  flood  that  will  be  sure  to  overflow  ; 
as  it  hath  been  seen  in  the  states  of  Rome,  Turkey, 
Spain,  and  others.  Look  when  the  world  hath  fewest 
barbarous  people,  but  such  as  commonly  will  not 
marry  or  generate  except  they  know  means  to  live 
(as  it  is  almost  every  where  at  this  day,  except  Tar¬ 
tary),  there  is  no  danger  of  inundations  of  people: 
but  when  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and 
sustentation,  it  is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an  age  or 
two  they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon 
other  nations,  which  the  ancient  northern  people  were 
wont  to  do  by  lot;  casting  lots  what  part  should  stay 
at  home,  and  what  should  seek  their  fortunes.  When 
a  warlike  state  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they  may 
be  sure  of  a  war  :  for  commonly  such  states  are  grown 
rich  in  the  time  of  their  degenerating;  and  so  the 
prey  inviteth,  and  their  decay  in  valour  encourageth 
a  war. 

As  for  the  weapons,  it  hardly  falleth  under  rule  and 
observation  ;  yet  we  see  even  they  have  returns  and 
vicissitudes;  for  certain  it  is,  that  ordnance  was 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxydraces  in  India  ;  and 
was  that  which  the  Macedonians  called  thunder  and 
lightning  and  magic  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
use  of  ordnance  hath  been  in  China  above  two  thou¬ 
sand  years.  The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  im¬ 
provements  are,  first,  the  fetching  alar  off ;  for  that 
outruns  the  danger,  as  it  is  seen  in  ordnance  and 
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muskets ;  secondly,  the  strength  of  the  percussion ; 
wherein  likewise  ordnance  do  exceed  all  arietations, 
and  ancient  inventions :  the  third  is,  the  commodious 
use  of  them  ;  as  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers  ; 
that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable,  and 
the  like. 

For  the  conduct  of  the  war  ;  at  the  first,  men  rested 
extremely  upon  number  :  they  did  put  the  wars  like¬ 
wise  upon  main  force  and  valour,  pointing  days  for 
pitched  fields,  and  so  trying  it  out  upon  an  even 
match  ;  and  they  were  more  ignorant  in  ranging  and 
arraying  their  battles.  After  they  grew  to  rest  upon 
number,  rather  competent  than  vast ;  they  grew  to 
advantages  of  place,  cunning  diversions,  and  the  like  ; 
and  they  grew  more  skilful  in  the  ordering  of  their 
battles. 

In  the  youth  of  a  state,  arms  do  flourish ;  in  the 
middle  age  of  a  state,  learning ;  and  then  both  of 
them  together  for  a  time ;  in  the  declining  age  of  a 
state,  mechanical  arts  and  merchandise.  Learning 
hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning,  and  almost 
childish ;  then  its  youth,  when  it  is  luxuriant  and  ju¬ 
venile  ;  then  its  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  and 
reduced ;  and,  lastly,  its  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry 
and  exhaust :  but  it  is  not  good  to  look  too  long  upon 
these  turning  wheels  of  vicissitude,  lest  we  become 
giddy  :  as  for  the  philology  of  them,  that  is  but  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  tales,  and  therefore  not  fit  for  this  writing. 


A  FRAGMENT  OF  AN  ESSAY  OF  FAME. 

The  poets  make  Fame  a  monster :  they  describe 
her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly,  and  in  part  gravely 
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and  sententiously :  they  say,  Look  how  many  feathers 
she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath  underneath,  so 
many  tongues,  so  many  voices,  she  pricks  up  so 
many  ears. 

This  is  a  flourish ;  there  follow  excellent  parables  ; 
as  that  she  gathereth  strength  in  going  ;  that  she 
goeth  upon  the  ground,  and  yet  hideth  her  head  in 
the  clouds ;  that  in  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a 
watch-tower,  and  flieth  most  by  night ;  that  she 
mingleth  things  done  with  things  not  done ;  and  that 
she  is  a  terror  to  great  cities :  but  that  which  passeth 
all  the  rest  is,  they  do  recount  that  the  earth,  mother 
of  the  giants  that  made  war  against  Jupiter  and  were 
by  him  destroyed,  thereupon  in  anger  brought  forth 
Fame;  for  certain  it  is,  that  rebels,  figured  by  the 
giants,  and  seditious  fames  and  libels,  are  but  brothers 
and  sisters,  masculine  and  feminine:  but  now  if  a 
man  can  tame  this  monster,  and  bring  her  to  feed  at 
the  hand,  and  govern  her,  and  with  her  fly  other 
ravening  fowl  and  kill  them,  it  is  somewhat  worth : 
but  we  are  infected  with  the  style  of  the  poets.  To 
speak  now  in  a  sad  serious  manner ;  there  is  not  in  all 
the  politics  a  place  less  handled,  and  more  worthy  to 
be  handled,  than  this  of  fame  ;  we  will  therefore  speak 
of  these  points  :  what  are  false  fames ;  and  what  are 
true  fames; 'and  how  they  may  be  best  discerned; 
how  fames  may  be  sown  and  raised  ;  how  they  may 
be  spread  and  multiplied ;  and  how  they  may  be 
checked  and  laid  dead ;  and  other  things  concerning 
the  nature  of  fame.  Fame  is  of  that  force,  as  there 
is  scarcely  any  great  action  wherein  it  hath  not  a  great 
part,  especially  in  the  war.  Mucianus  undid  Vitel- 
lius  by  a  fame  that  he  scattered  ;  that  Viteliius  had 
in  purpose  to  move  the  legions  of  Syria  into  Germany, 
and  the  legions  of  Germany  into  Syria  ;  whereupon 
the  legions  of  Syria  were  infinitely  inflamed.  Julius 
Caesar  took  Pompey  unprovided,  and  laid  asleep  his 
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industry  and  preparations  by  fame  that  he  cunningly 
gave  out,  how  Caesar’s  own  soldiers  loved  him  not ; 
and  being  wearied  with  the  wars,  and  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  Gaul,  would  forsake  him  as  soon  as  he 
came  into  Italy.  L  via  settled  all  things  for  the 
succession  of  her  son  Tiberius  by  continually  giving 
out  that  her  husband  Augustus  was  upon  recovery 
and  amendment ;  and  it  is  an  usual  thing  with  the 
bashaws,  to  conceal  the  death  of  the  Great  Turk 
from  the  janizaries  and  men  of  war,  to  save  the  sack¬ 
ing  of  Constantinople,  and  other  towns,  as  their  cus¬ 
tom  is.  Themistocles  made  Xe  xes,  King  of  Persia, 
post  apace  out  of  Grecia,  by  giving  out  that  the 
Grecians  had  a  purpose  to  break  his  bridge  of  ships 
which  he  had  made  athwart  the  Hellespont.  There 
be  a  thousand  such  like  examples,  and  the  more  they 
are  the  less  they  need  to  be  repeated,  because  a  man 
meeteth  with  them  every-where ;  w'herefore  let  all 
wise  governors  have  as  great  a  watch  and  care  over 
fames,  as  they  have  of  the  actions  and  designs  them¬ 
selves. 


THE  REST  WAS  NOT  FINISHED. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  whimsical  figure  in 
nature,  than  a  man  of  real  modesty  who  assumes  an 
air  of  impudence;  who,  while  his  heart  beats  with 
anxiety,  studies  ease  and  affects  good  humour.  In 
this  situation,  however,  every  unexperienced  writer, 
as  I  am,  finds  himself.  Impressed  with  terrors  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  he  is  going  to  appear,  his  na¬ 
tural  humour  turns  to  pertness,  and  for  real  wit  he  is 
obliged  to  substitute  vivacity. 

For  my  part,  as  I  was  never  distinguished  for  ad¬ 
dress,  and  have  often  even  blundered  in  making  my 
bow,  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  be  merry  or  sad  on 
this  solemn  occasion.'  Should  I  modestly  decline  all 
merit,  it  is  too  probable  the  hasty  reader  may  take 
me  at  my  word.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  like  labour¬ 
ers  in  the  magazine  trade,  I  humbly  presume  to  pro¬ 
mise  an  epitome  of  all  the  good  things  that  were  ever 
said  or  written,  those  readers  I  most  desire  to  please 
may  forsake  me. 

My  bookseller,  in  this  dilemma,  perceiving  my  em¬ 
barrassment,  instantly  offered  his  assistance  and  ad¬ 
vice.  ‘  You  must  know,  Sir,’  says  he,  ‘  that  the  re¬ 
public  of  letters  is  at  present  divided  into  several 
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classes.  One  writer  excels  at  a  plan  or  a  title-page ; 
another  works  away  at  the  body  of  the  book ;  and  a 
third  is  a  dab  at  an  index.  Thus  a  magazine  is  not 
the  result  of  any  single  man’s  industry,  but  goes 
through  as  many  hands  as  a  new  pin,  ^before  it  is  fit 
for  the  public.  I  fancy,  Sir,’  continues  he,  ‘  I  can 
provide  an  eminent  hand,  and  upon  moderate  terms, 
to  draw  up  a  promising  plan  to  smooth  up  our  read¬ 
ers  a  little :  and  pay  them,  as  Colonel  Chartres  paid 
his  seraglio,  at  the  rate  of  three  halfpence  in  hand, 
and  three  shillings  more  in  promises.’ 

He  was  proceeding  in  his  advice,  which,  however, 
I  thought  proper  to  decline,  by  assuring  him,  that  as 
I  intended  to  pursue  no  fixed  method,  so  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  form  any  regular  plan  :  determined  never 
to  be  tedious  in  order  to  be  logical ;  wherever  plea¬ 
sure  presented,  I  was  resolved  to  follow. 

It  will  be  improper,  therefore,  to  pall  the  reader’s 
curiosity  by  lessening  his  surprise,  or  anticipate  any 
pleasure  I  am  able  to  procure  him,  by  saying  what 
shall  come  next  Happy,  could  any  effort  of  mine 
but  repress  one  criminal  pleasure,  or  but  for  a  moment 
fill  up  an  interval  of  anxiety !  How  gladly  would  I 
lead  mankind  from  the  vain  prospects  of  life  to 
prospects  of  innocence  and  ease,  where  every  breeze 
breathes  health,  and  every  sound  is  but  the  echo  of 
tranquillity  ! 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  his  intentions, 
every  writer  is  now  convinced  that  he  must  be 
chiefly  indebted  to  good  fortune  for  finding  readers 
willing  to  allow  him  any  degree  of  reputation.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  almost  every  character  which 
has  excited  either  attention  or  pity,  has  owed  part 
of  its  success  to  merit  and  part  to  a  happy  concurrence 
of  circumstances  in  its  favour.  Had  Caesar  or  Crom¬ 
well  exchanged  countries,  the  one  might  have  been  a 
seijeant,  and  the  other  an  exciseman.  So  it  is  with 
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wit,  which  generally  succeeds  more  from  being  hap¬ 
pily  addressed,  than  from  its  native  poignancy.  A 
jest  calculated  to  spread  at  a  gaming-table,  may  be 
received  with  perfect  indifference  should  it  happen  to 
drop  in  a  mackarel-boat.  We  have  all  seen  dunces 
triumph  in  some  companies,  where  men  of  real  hu¬ 
mour  were  disregarded,  by  a  general  combination  in 
favour  of  stupidity.  To  drive  the  observation  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  should  the  labours  of  a  writer,  who  de¬ 
signs  his  performances  for  readers  of  a  more  refined 
appetite,  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  devourer  of  compila¬ 
tions,  what  can  he  expect  but  contempt  and  con¬ 
fusion  ?  If  his  merits  are  to  be  determined  by  judges 
who  estimate  the  value  of  a  book  from  its  bulk,  or  its 
frontispiece,  every  rival  must  acquire  an  easy  supe¬ 
riority,  who  with  persuasive  eloquence  promises  four 
extraordinary  pages  of  letter-press,  or  three  beautiful 
prints,  curiously  coloured  from  nature. 

Thus,  then,  though  I  cannot  promise  as  much  en¬ 
tertainment,  or  as  much  elegance  as  others  have  done, 
yet  the  reader  may  be  assured  he  shall  have  as  much 
of  both  as  I  can.  He  shall,,  at  least,  find  me  alive 
while  I  study  his  entertainment ;  for  I  solemnly  as¬ 
sure  him,  I  was  never  yet  possessed  of  the  secret  of 
writing  and  sleeping. 

During  the  course  of  this  paper,  therefore,  all  the 
wit  and  learning  I  have,  are  heartily  at  his  service  ; 
which  if,  after  so  candid  a  confession,  he  should, 
notwithstanding,  still  find  intolerably  dull,  or  low, 
or  sad  stuff,  this  I  protest  is  more  than  I  know ;  I 
have  a  clear  conscience,  and  am  entirely  out  of  the 
secret. 

Yet  I  would  not  have  him,  upon  the  perusal  of  a 
single  paper,  pronounce  me  incorrigible  ;  he  may  try 
a  second,  which,  as  there  is  a  studied  difference  in 
subject  and  style,  may  be  more  suited  to  his  taste; 
if  this  also  fails,  I  must  refer  him  to  a  third,  or  even  a 
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fourth,  in  case  of  extremity  ;  if  he  should  still  con¬ 
tinue  refractory,  and  find  me  dull  to  the  last,  I  must 
inform  him,  with  Bayes  in  the  Rehearsal,  that  I  think 
him  a  very  odd  kind  of  fellow,  and  desire  no  more  of 
his  acquaintance  :  but  still,  if  my  readers  impute  the 
general  tenor  of  my  subject  to  me  as  a  fault,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  tell  them  a  story. 

A  traveller,  in  his  way  to  Italy,  found  himself  in 
a  country  where  the  inhabitants  had  each  a  large  ex¬ 
crescence  depending  from  the  chin ;  a  deformity, 
which,  as  it  was  endemic,  and  the  people  little  used  to 
strangers,  it  had  been  the  custom,  time  immemorial,  to 
look  upon  as  the  greatest  beauty.  Ladies  grew  toasts 
from  the  size  of  their  chins,  and  no  men  were  beaux 
whose  faces  were  not  broadest  at  the  bottom.  It  was 
Sunday,  a  country  church  was  at  hand,  and  our  tra¬ 
veller  was  whiling  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Upon  his  first  appearance  at  the  church-door,  the 
eyes  of  all  were  fixed  on  the  stranger  ;  but  what  was 
their  amazement,  when  they  found  that  he  actually 
wanted  that  emblem  of  beauty,  a  pursed  chin  !  Stifled 
bursts  of  laughter,  winks,  and  whispers,  circulated 
from  visage  to  visage ;  the  prismatic  figure  of  the 
stranger’s  face  was  a  fund  of  infinite  gaiety.  Our 
traveller  could  no  longer  patiently  continue  an  object 
for  deformity  to  point  at.  ‘  Good  folks,’  said  he,  ‘  I 
perceive  that  I  am  a  very  ridiculous  figure  here,  but 
I  assure  you  I  am  reckoned  no  way  deformed  at 
home.’ 
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LOVE  AND  FRIENDSHIP ; 

OR,  THE 

STORY  OF  ALCANDER  AND  SEPTIM1US. 

(Taken  from  a  Byzantine  Historian.) 

Athens,  even  long  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  still  continued  the  seat  of  learning,  politeness, 
and  wisdom.  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  repaired  the 
schools  which  barbarity  was  suffering  to  fall  into  de¬ 
cay,  and  continued  those  pensions  to  men  of  learning, 
which  avaricious  governors  had  monopolized. 

In  this  city,  and  about  this  period,  Alcander  and 
Septimius  were  fellow -students  together;  the  one,  the 
most  subtle  reasoner  of  all  the  Lyceum  ;  the  other,  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  in  the  academic  grove.  Mu¬ 
tual  admiration  soon  begot  a  friendship.  Their  for¬ 
tunes  were  nearly  equal,  and  they  were  natives  of  the 
two  most  celebrated  cities  in  the  world  ;  for  iklcan- 
der  was  of  Athens,  Septimius  came  from  Rome. 

In  this  state  of  harmony  they  lived  for  sometime 
together,  w  hen  Alcander,  after  passing  the  first  part 
of  his  youth  in  the  indolence  of  philosophy,  thought 
at  length  of  entering  into  the  busy  world:  and  as  a 
step  previous  to  this,  placed  his  affections  on  Hy¬ 
patia,  a  lady  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  day  of  their 
intended  nuptials  was  fixed  ;  the  previous  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  performed  ;  and  nothing  now  remained  but 
her  being  conducted  in  triumph  to  the  apartment  of 
the  intended  bridegroom. 

Alcander’s  exultation  in  his  own  happiness,  or  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  enjoy  any  satisfaction  without  making 
his  friend  Septimius  a  partner,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
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introduce  Hypatia  to  his  fellow-student ;  which  he 
did,  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  man  who  found  him¬ 
self  equally  happy  in  friendship  and  love.  But 
this  was  an  interview  fatal  to  the  future  peace  of  both; 
for  Septimius  no  sooner  saw  her  but  he  was  smitten 
with  an  involuntary  passion  ;  and,  though  he  used 
every  effort  to  suppress  desires  at  once  so  imprudent 
and  unjust,  the  emotions  of  his  mind  in  a  short  time 
became  so  strong,  that  they  brought  on  a  fever,  which 
the  physicians  judged  incurable. 

During  this  illness  Alcander  watched  him  with  all 
the  anxiety  of  fondness,  and  brought  his  mistress  to 
join  in  those  amiable  offices  of  friendship.  The  sa¬ 
gacity  of  the  physicians,  by  these  means,  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  cause  of  their  patient’s  disorder  was 
love  :  and  Alcander,  being  apprized  of  their  discovery, 
at  length  extorted  a  confession  from  the  reluctant  dy¬ 
ing  lover. 

It  wrould  but  delay  the  narrative  to  describe  the 
conflict  between  love  and  friendship  in  the  breast  of 
Alcander  on  this  occasion  :  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  Athenians  were  at  that  time  arrived  at  such  refine¬ 
ment  in  morals,  that  every  virtue  was  carried  to  ex¬ 
cess  :  in  short,  forgetful  of  his  own  felicity,  he  gave 
up  his  intended  bride,  in  all  her  charms,  to  the  young 
Roman.  They  were  married  privately  by  his  con¬ 
nivance,  and  this  unlooked-for  change  of  fortune 
.  wrought  as  unexpected  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  now  happy  Septimius.  In  a  few  days  he  was 
perfectly  recovered,  and  set  out  with  his  fair  partner 
for  Rome.  Here,  by  an  exertion  of  those  talents  which 
he  was  so  eminently  possessed  of,  Septimius,  in  a  few 
years,  arrived  at  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  and 
was  constituted  the  city  judge,  or  praetor. 

In  the  meantime  Alcander  not  only  felt  the  pain  of 
being  separated  from  his  friend  and  his  mistress,  but 
a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  him  by  the  re- 
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lations  of  Hypatia,  for  having  basely  given  up  his 
bride,  as  was  suggested,  for  money.  His  innocence 
of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  and  even  his  elo¬ 
quence  in  his  own  defence,  were  not  able  to  withstand 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  party.  He  was  cast  and 
condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine.  However,  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  raise  so  large  a  sum  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed,  his  possessions  were  confiscated,  he  himself 
was  stripped  of  the  habit  of  freedom,  exposed  as  a 
slave  in  the  market-place,  and  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

A  merchant  of  Thrace  becoming  his  purchaser, 
Alcander,  with  some  other  companions  of  distress, 
was  carried  into  that  region  of  desolation  and  steri¬ 
lity.  His  stated  employment  was  to  follow  the  herds 
of  an  imperious  master,  and  his  success  in  hunting  was 
all  that  was  allowed  him  to  supply  his  precarious 
subsistence.  Every  morning  awaked  him  to  a  re¬ 
newal  of  famine  or  toil,  and  every  change  of  season 
served  but  to  aggravate  his  unsheltered  distress.  After 
some  years  of  bondage,  however,  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  offered ;  he  embraced  it  with  ardour;  so 
that  travelling  by  night,  and  lodging  in  caverns  by 
day,  to  shorten  a  long  story,  he  at  last  arrived  in  Rome. 
The  same  day  on  which  Alcander  arrived,  Septimius 
•sat.  administering  justice  in  the  forum,  whither  our 
wanderer  came,  expecting  to  be  instantly  known,  and 
publicly  acknowledged,  by  his  former  friend.  Here 
he  stood  the  whole  day  amongst  the  erowd,  watching 
the  eyes  of  the  judge,  and  expecting  to  be  taken  no¬ 
tice  of;  but  he  was  so  much  altered  by  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  hardships,  that  he  continued  unnoticed 
amongst  the  rest ;  and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
going  up  to  the  praetor's  chair,  he  was  brutally  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  attending  lictors.  The  attention  of  the 
poor  is  generally  driven  from  one  ungrateful  object  to 
another ;  for  night  coming  on,  he  now  found  himself 
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under  a  necessity  of  seeking  a  place  to  lie  in,  and  yet 
•knew  not  where  to  apply.  All  emaciated,  and  in 
rags,  as  he  was,  none  of  the  citizens  would  harbour 
so  much  wretchedness ;  and  sleeping  in  the  streets 
might  be  attended  with  interruption  or  danger ;  in 
short,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging  in  one 
of  the  tombs  without  the  city,  the  usual  retreat  of 
guilt,  poverty,  and  despair.  In  this  mansion  of  hor¬ 
ror,  laying  his  head  upon  an  inverted  urn,  he  forgot 
his  miseries  for  a  while  in  sleep,  and  found  on  his 
flinty  couch  more  ease  than  beds  of  down  can  supply 
to  the  guilty. 

As  he  continued  here,  about  midnight  two  rob¬ 
bers  came  to  make  this  their  retreat,  but  happening  to 
disagree  about  the  division  of  their  plunder,  one  of 
them  stabbed  the  other  to  the  heart,  and  left  him  wel¬ 
tering  in  blood  at  the  entrance.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  was  found  next  morning  dead  at  the  mouth 
of  the  vault.  This  naturally  inducing  a  farther  in¬ 
quiry,  an  alarm  was  spread  ;  the  cave  was  examined; 
and  Alcander  being  found,  was  immediately  appre¬ 
hended,  and  accused  of  robbery  and  murder.  The 
circumstances  against  him  were  strong,  and  the 
wretchedness  of  his  appearance  confirmed  suspicion. 
Misfortune  and  he  were  now  so  long  acquainted, 
that  he  at  last  became  regardless  of  life.  He  detested 
a  world  where  he  had  found  only  ingratitude,  false¬ 
hood,  and  cruelty  ;  he  was  determined  to  make  no 
defence  ;  and,  thus  louring  with  resolution,  he  was 
dragged,  bound  with  cords,  before  the  tribunal  of 
Septimius.  As  the  proofs  were  positive  against  him, 
and  he  offered  nothing  in  his  own  vindication,  the 
judge  was  proceeding  to  doom  him  to  a  most  cruel 
and  ignominious  death,  when  the  attention  of  the 
multitude  was  soon  diverted  by  another  object.  The 
.robber,  who  had  been  really  guilty,  was  apprehended 
selling  his  plunder,  and,  struck  with  a  panic,  had 
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Confessed  his  crime.  He  was  brought  bound  to  the 
same  tribunal,  and  acquitted  every  other  person  of 
any  partnership  in  his  guilt.  Alcander’s  innocence 
therefore  appeared ;  but  the  sullen  rashness  of  his 
conduct  remained  a  wonder  to  the  surrounding  mul¬ 
titude  ;  but  their  astonishment  was  still  farther  in¬ 
creased  when  they  saw  their  judge  start  from  his  tri¬ 
bunal  to  embrace  the  supposed  criminal.  Septimius 
recollected  his  friend  and  former  benefactor,  and 
hung  upon  his  neck  with  tears  of  pity  and  joy.  Need 
the  sequel  be  related? — Alcander  was  acquitted, 
shared  the  friendship  and  honours  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  of  Rome,  lived  afterwards  in  happiness  and 
ease,  and  left  it  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb,  that  no 
circumstances  are  so  desperate  which  Providence  may 
not  relieve. 


ON  HAPPINESS  OF  TEMPER. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  unambitious  retirement  in 
which  I  passed  the  early  part  of  my  life  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  some  pain  in  thinking  that 
those  happy  days  are  never  to  return.  In  that 
retreat  all  nature  seemed  capable  of  affording  pleasure  ; 
I  then  made  no  refinements  on  happiness,  but  could 
be  pleased  with  the  most  awkward  efforts  of  rustic 
mirth,  thought  cross  purposes  the  highest  stretch  of 
human  wit,  and  questions  and  commands  the  most 
rational  way  of  spending  the  evening.  Happy  could 
so  charming  an  illusion  continue !  I  find  that  age 
and  knowledge  only  contribute  to  sour  our  disposi¬ 
tions.  My  present  enjoyments  may  be  more  refined, 
but  they  are  infinitely  less  pleasing.  The  pleasure 
the  best  actor  gives,  can  no  way  compare  to  that  I 
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have  received  from  a  country  wag  who  imitated  a 
quaker’s  sermon.  The  music  of  the  finest  singer  is 
dissonance  to  what  I  felt  when  our  old  dairy-maid 
sung  me  into  tears  with  Johnny  Armstrong’s  Last 
Good  Night,  or  the  Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen. 

Writers  of  every  age  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  pleasure  is  in  us,  and  not  in  the  objects  offered 
for  our  amusement.  If  the  soul  be  happily  disposed, 
every  thing  becomes  capable  of  affording  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  distress  will  almost  want  a  name.  Every 
occurrence  passes  in  review  like  the  figures  of  a  pro¬ 
cession:  some  may  be  awkward,  others  ill  dressed ; 
but  none  but  a  fool  is  for  this  enraged  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  ceremonies. 

I  remember  to  have  once  seen  a  slave  in  a  forti¬ 
fication  in  Flanders,  who  appeared  no  way  touched 
with  his  situation.  He  was  maimed,  deformed,  and 
chained;  obliged  to  toil  from  the  appearance  of  day 
till  night-fall,  and  condemned  to  this  for  life;  yet, 
with  all  these  circumstances  of  apparent  wretchedness, 
he  sung,  would  have  danced  but  that  he  w  anted  a  leg, 
and  appeared  the  merriest,  happiest  man  of  all  the 
garrison.  What  a  practical  philosopher  was  here  !  a 
happy  constitution  supplied  philosophy;  and,  though 
seemingly  destitute  ot  wisdom,  he  was  really  wise. 
No  reading  or  study  had  contributed  to  disenchant 
the  fairy-land  around  him.  Every  thing  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  mirth;  and,  though  some 
thought  him,  from  his  insensibility,  a  fool,  he  was  such 
an  idiot  as  philosophers  should  wish  to  imitate;  for 
ail  philosophy  is  only  forcing  the  trade  of  happiness, 
when  nature  seems  to  deny  the  means. 

They  who,  like  our  slave,  can  place  themselves  on 
that  side  ot  the  world  in  which  every  thing  appears 
in  a  pleasing  light,  will  find  something  in  every  oc¬ 
currence  to  excite  their  good  humour.  The  most 
calamitous  events,  either  to  themselves  or  others,  can 
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bring  no  new  affliction ;  the  whole  world  is  to  them 
a  theatre,  on  which  comedies  only  are  acted.  All  the 
bustle  of  heroism,  or  the  rants  of  ambition,  serve  only 
to  heighten  the  absurdity  of  the  scene,  and  make  the 
humour  more  poignant.  They  feel,  in  short,  as  little 
anguish  at  their  own  distress,  or  the  complaints  of 
others,  as  the  undertaker,  though  dressed  in  black, 
feels  sorrow  at  a  funeral. 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  read  of,  the  famous  Cardinal 
de  Retz  possessed  this  happiness  of  temper  in  the 
highest  degree.  As  he  was  a  man  of  gallantry,  and 
despised  all  that  wore  the  pedantic  appearance  of 
philosophy,  wherever  pleasure  was  to  be  sold,  he  was 
generally  foremost  to  raise  the  auction.  Being  a 
universal  admirer  of  the  fair  sex,  when  he  found  one 
lady  cruel  he  generally  fell  in  love  with  another,  from 
whom  he  expected  a  more  favourable  reception.  If 
she  too  rejected  his  addresses,  he  never  thought  of 
retiring  into  deserts,  or  pining  in  hopeless  distress-: 
he  persuaded  himself,  that  instead  of  loving  the  lady, 
he  only  fancied  that  he  had  loved  her,  and  so  all  was 
well  again.  When  fortune  wore  her  angriest  look, 
and  he  at  last  fell  into  the  power  of  his  most  deadly 
enemy,  Cardinal  Mazarine  (being  confined  a  close  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  castle  of  Valenciennes),  he  never  attempt¬ 
ed  to  support  his  distress  by  wisdom  or  philosophy, 
for  he  pretended  to  neither.  He  only  laughed  at  him¬ 
self  and  his  persecutor,  and  seemed  infinitely  pleased 
at  his  new  situation.  In  this  mansion  of  distress, 
though  secluded  from  his  friends,  though  denied  all 
the  amusements,  and  even  the  conveniences  of  life,  he 
still  retained  his  good-humour,  laughed  at  all  the  little 
spite  of  his  enemies,  and  carried  the  jest  so  far  as  to 
be  revenged  by  writing  the  life  of  his  gaoler. 

All  that  the  wisdom  of  the  proud  can  teach  is,  to 
be  stubborn  or  sullen  under  misfortunes.  The  car¬ 
dinal’s  example  will  instruct  us  to  be  merry  in  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  highest  affliction.  It  matter's  not 
whether  our  good  humour  be  construed  by  others  into 
insensibility,  or  even  idiotism:  it  is  happiness  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  none  but  a  fool  would  measure  his  satis¬ 
faction  by  what  the  world  thinks  of  it;  for  my  own 
part,  I  never  pass  by  one  of  our  prisons  for  debt,  that 
I  do  not  envy  that  felicity  which  is  still  going  forward 
among  those  people,  who  forget  the  cares  of  the  world 
by  being  shut  out  from  its  silly  ambition. 

The  happiest  silly  fellow  I  ever  knew,  was  of  the 
number  of  those  good-natured  creatures  that  are  said 
to  do  no  harm  to  any  but  themselves.  Whenever  he 
fell  into  misery,  he  usually  called  it  seeing  life.  If 
his  head  was  broke  by  a  chairman,  or  his  pocket 
picked  by  a  sharper,  he  comforted  himself  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  Hibernian  dialect  of  the  one,  or  the  more  fa¬ 
shionable  cant  of  the  other.  Nothing  came  amiss  to 
him.  His  inattention  to  money  matters  had  incensed 
his  father  to  such  a  degree,  that  all  the  intercession  of 
friends  in  his  favour  was  fruitless.  The  old  gentle¬ 
man  was  on  his  death-bed.  The  whole  family,  and 
Dick  among  the  number,  gathered  around  him.  ‘  I 
leave  my  second  son,  Andrew,’  said  the  expiring  mi¬ 
ser,  ‘  my  whole  estate,  and  desire  him  to  be  frugal.’ 
Andrew,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  as  is  usual  on  these  oc¬ 
casions,  prayed  Heaven  to  prolong  his  life  and  health 
to  enjoy  it  himself.  ‘  I  recommend  Simon,  my  third 
son,  to  the  care  of  his  elder  brother,  and  leave  him  be¬ 
side  four  thousand  pounds.’  ‘  Ah !  father,’  cried  Si¬ 
mon,  in  great  affliction  to  be  sure,  ‘  may  Heaven  give 
you  life  and  health  to  enjoy  it  yourself!’  At  last, 
turning  to  poor  Dick,  ‘As  for  you,  you  have  always 
been  a  sad  dog  :  you’ll  never  come  to  good  ;  you’ll 
never  be  rich ;  I’ll  leave  you  a  shilling  to  buy  a  hal¬ 
ter.’  ‘  Ah  !  father,’  cries  Dick,  without  any  emotion, 

‘  may  Heaven  give  you  life  and  health  to  enjoy  it 
yourself!’  This  was  all  the  trouble  the  loss  of  for- 
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tune  gave  this  thoughtless,  imprudent  creature.  How¬ 
ever,  the  tenderness  of  an  uncle  recompensed  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  a  father ;  and  my  friend  is  now  not  only  ex¬ 
cessively  good-humoured,  but  competently  rich. 

Yes,  let  the  world  cry  out  at  a  bankrupt  who  ap¬ 
pears  at  a  ball,  at  an  author  who  laughs  at  the  public 
which  pronounces  him  a  dunce, at  a  general  who  smiles 
at  the  reproach  of  the  vulgar,  or  the  lady  who  keeps 
her  good-humour  in  spite  of  scandal;  but  such  is  the 
wisest  behaviour  that  any  of  us  can  possibly  assume. 
It  is  certainly  a  better  way  to  oppose  calamity  by  dis¬ 
sipation,  than  to  take  up  the  arms  of  reason  or  resolu¬ 
tion  to  oppose  it :  by  the  first  method,  we  forget  our 
miseries;  by  the  last  we  only  conceal  them  from 
others:  by  struggling  with  misfortunes,  we  are  sure 
to  receive  some  wounds  in  the  conflict;  but  a  sure 
method  to  come  off-  victorious,  is  by  running  away. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  VARIOUS  CLUBS. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  some  philosopher  (I  be¬ 
lieve  in  Tom  Brown’s  works),  that,  let  a  man’s  cha¬ 
racter,  sentiments,  or  complexion,  be  what  they  will, 
he  can  find  con  pany  in  London  to  match  them.  If 
he  be  splenetic,  he  may  every  day  meet  companions 
on  the  seats  in  St.  James’s  Park,  with  whose  groans 
he  may  mix  his  own,  and  pathetically  talk  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  II  he  be  passionate,  he  may  vent  his  rage 
among  the  old  orators  at  Slaughter’s  coffee-house, 
and  damn  the  nation  because  it  keeps  him  from 
starving.  It  he  be  phlegmatic,  he  may  sit  in  silence 
at  the  Humdrum-cluh  in  Ivy-lane;  and  if  actually 
mad,  he  may  find  very  good  company  in  Moorrields, 
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either  at  Bedlam  or  the  Foundry,  ready  to  cultivate 
a  nearer  acquaintance. 

But,  although  such  as  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
town,  may  easily  class  themselves  with  tempers  con¬ 
genial  to  their  own,  a  countryman  who  comes  to  live 
in  London  finds  nothing  more  difficult.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  myself,  none  ever  tried  with  more  assiduity, 
or  came  off  with  such  indifferent  success.  I  spent 
a  whole  season  in  the  search,  during  which  time  my 
name  has  been  enrolled  in  societies,  lodges,  convoca¬ 
tions,  and  meetings,  without  number.  To  some  I 
was  introduced  by  a  friend,  to  others  invited  by  an 
advertisement ;  to  these  I  introduced  myself,  and  to 
those  1  changed  my  name  to  gain  admittance.  In 
short,  no  coquette  was  ever  more  solicitous  to  match 
her  ribands  to  her  complexion,  than  I  to  suit  my  club 
to  my  temper ;  for  I  was  too  obstinate  to  bring  my 
temper  to  conform  to  it. 

The  first  club  I  entered  upon  coming  to  town,  was 
that  of  the  Choice  Spirits.  The  name  was  entirely 
suited  to  my  taste;  I  was  a  lover  of  mirth,  good- 
humour,  and  even  sometimes  of  fun,  from  my  child¬ 
hood. 

As  no  other  passport  was  requisite  but  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  two  shillings  at  the  door,  I  introduced  myself 
without  farther  ceremony  to  the  members,  who  were 
already  assembled,  and  had,  for  some  time,  begun 
upon  business.  The  grand,  with  a  mallet  in  his 
hand,  presided  at  the  head  of  the  table.  I  could  not 
avoid,  upon  my  entrance,  making  use  of  all  my  skill 
in  physiognomy,  in  order  to  discover  that  superiority 
of  genius  in  men  who  had  taken  a  title  so  superior  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  I  expected  to  see  the  lines  of 
every  face  marked  with  strong  thinking;  but,  though 
I  had  some  skill  in  this  science,  I  could  for  my  life 
discover  nothing  but  a  pert  simper,  fat,  or  profound 
stupidity. 
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My  speculations  were  soon  interrupted  by  the 
grand,  who  had  knocked  down  Mr.  Spriggins  for  a 
song.  I  was,  upon  this,  whispered  by  one  of  the 
company  who  sat  next  me,  that  I  should  now  see 
something  touched  off  to  a  nicety,  for  Mr.  Spriggins 
was  going  to  give  us  Mad  Tom  in  all  its  glory.  Mr. 
Spriggins  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself ;  for,  as  he 
was  to  act  a  madman  and  a  king,  it  was  impossible 
to  go  through  the  part  properly  without  a  crown  and 
chains.  His  excuses  were  over-ruled  by  a  great 
majority,  and  with  much  vociferation.  The  presi¬ 
dent  ordered  up  the  jack-chain ;  and,  instead  of  a 
crown,  our  performer  covered  his  brows  with  an 
inverted  jordan.  After  he  had  rattled  his  chain,  and 
shook  his  head,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pany,  he  began  his  song.  As  I  have  heard  few 
young  fellows  offer  to  sing  in  company  that  did  not 
expose  themselves,  it  was  no  great  disappointment  to 
me  to  find  Mr.  Spriggins  among  the  number;  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  seem  an  odd  fish,  1  rose  from  my  seat  in 
rapture,  cried  out,  ‘Bravo!  encore!’  and  slapped  the 
table  as  loud  as  any  of  the  rest. 

The  gentleman  who  sat  next  me  seemed  highly 
pleased  with  my  taste,  and  the  ardour  of  my  appro¬ 
bation  ;  and  whispering  told  me  I  had  suffered  ah 
immense  loss;  for,  had  I  come  a  few  minutes  sooner, 
I  might  have  heard  Gee-ho  Dobbin  sung  in  a  tip-top 
manner,  by  the  pimple-nosed  spirit  at  the  president’s 
right  elbow :  but  he  was  evaporated  before  I  came. 

As  I  was  expressing  my  uneasiness  at  this  disap¬ 
pointment,  I  found  the  attention  of  the  company  em¬ 
ployed  upon  a  fat  figure,  who,  with  a  voice  more 
rough  than  the  Staffordshire  giant’s,  was  giving  us 
the  ‘  Softly  sweet,  in  Lydian  measure,’  of  Alexander’s 
Feast.  After  a  short  pause  of  admiration,  to  this 
succeeded  a  Welsh  dialogue,  with  the  humours  of 
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Teague  and  Taffy :  after  that  came  on  Old  Jackson, 
with  a  story  between  every  stanza :  next  was  sung 
the  Dust-Cart,  and  then  Solomon’s  Sons.  The  glass 
began  now  to  circulate  pretty  freely;  those  who  were 
silent  when  sober,  would  now  be  heard  in  their  turn; 
every  man  had  his  song,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should, not  be  heard  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest; 
one  begged  to  be  heard  while  he  gave  Death  and  the 
Lady  in  high  taste;  another  sung  to  a  plate  which 
he  kept  trundling  on  the  edges;  nothing  was  now 
heard  but  singing;  voice  rose  above  voice,  and  the 
whole  became  one  universal  shout,  when  the  landlord 
came  to  acquaint  the  company  that  the  reckoning  was 
drunk  out.  Rabelais  calls  the  moments  in  which  a 
reckoning  is  mentioned,  the  most  melancholy  of  our 
lives:  never  was  so  much  noise  so  quickly  quelled, 
as  by  this  short  but  pathetic  oration  of  our  landlord. 

‘  Drunk  out !’  was  echoed  in  a  tone  of  discontent 
round  the  table:  ‘  drunk  out  already  !  that  was  very 
odd  !  that  so  much  punch  could  be  drunk  out  al¬ 
ready  !  impossible !’  The  landlord,  however,  seem¬ 
ing  resolved  not  to  retreat  from  his  first  assurances, 
the  company  was  dissolved,  and  a  president  chosen 
for  the  night  ensuing. 

A  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  I  was  complaining 
some  time  after  of  the  entertainment  I  have  been  de¬ 
scribing,  proposed  to  bring  me  to  the  club  that  he 
frequented:  which,  he  fancied,  would  suit  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  my  temper  exactly.  ‘  We  have,  at  the  Muzzy 
club,’  says  he,  ‘  no  riotous  mirth  nor  awkward  ri¬ 
baldry  ;  no  confusion  or  bawding;  all  is  conducted 
with  wisdom  and  decency  :  besides  some  of  our 
members  are  worth  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  men  of 
prudence  and  foresight  every  one  of  them  :  these  are 
the  proper  acquaintance,  and  to  such  I  will  to-night 
introduce  you.’  I  was  charmed  at  the  proposal :  to 
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be  acquainted  with  men  worth  forty  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  talk  wisdom  the  whole  night,  were  offers  that 
threw  me  into  rapture. 

At  seven  o’clock  I  was  accordingly  introduced  by 
my  friend ;  not  indeed  to  the  company,  for,  though 
I  made  my  best  bow,  they  seemed  insensible  of  my 
approach  ;  but  to  the  table  at  which  they  were  sitting. 
Upon  my  entering  the  room,  I  could  not  avoid  feel¬ 
ing  a  secret  veneration  from  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene  before  me;  the  members  kept  a  profound  si¬ 
lence,  each  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  pewter 
pot  in  his  hand,  and  with  faces  that  might  easily  be 
construed  into  absolute  wisdom.  Happy  society ! 
thought  I  to  myself,  where  the  members  think  before 
they  speak,  deliver  nothing  rashly,  but  convey  their 
thoughts  to  each  other  pregnant  with  meaning,  and 
matured  by  reflection. 

In  this  pleasing  speculation  I  continued  a  full 
half-hour,  expecting  each  moment  that  somebody 
would  begin  to  open  his  mouth ;  every  time  the  pipe 
was  laid  down,  I  expected  it  was  to  speak  ;  but  it 
was  only  to  spit.  At  length,  resolving  to  break  the 
charm  myself,  and  overcome  their  extreme  diffidence, 
for  to  this  I  imputed  their  silence,  I  rubbed  my  hands, 
and,  looking  as  wise  as  possible,  observed  that  the 
nights  began  to  grow  a  little  coolish  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  This,  as  it  was  directed  to  none  of  the 
company  in  particular,  none  thought  himself  obliged 
to  answer;  wherefore  1  continued  still  to  rub  my 
hands  and  look  wise.  My  next  effort  was  addressed 
to  a  gentleman  who  sat  next  me  ;  to  whom  I  observed 
that  the  beer  was  extreme  good;  my  neighbour  made 
no  reply,  but  by  a  large  puff  of  tobacco  smoke. 

I  now  began  to  be  uneasy  in  this  dumb  society, 
till  one  of  them  a  little  relieved  me  by  observing,  that 
bread  had  not  risen  these  three  week's.  ‘  Ah!’  says 
another,  still  keeping  the  pipe  in  his  mouth,  4  that  puts 
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me  in  mind  of  a  pleasant  story  about  that — hem — very 
well ;  you  must  know — but,  before  I  begin — Sir,  my 
service  to  you — where  was  I V 

My  next  club  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Harmonical 
Society  ;  probably  from  that  love  of  order  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  every  person  commends  in  institutions  of 
this  nature.  The  landlord  was  himself  founder.  The 
money  spent  is  four-pence  each ;  and  they  sometimes 
whip  for  a  double  reckoning.  To  this  club  few  re¬ 
commendations  are  requisite,  except  the  introductory 
four-pence,  and  my  landlord’s  good  word,  which,  as  he 
gains  by  it,  he  never  refuses. 

We  all  here  talked  and  behaved  as  every  body  else 
usually  does  on  his  club-night;  we  discussed  the  topic 
of  the  day,  drank  each  other’s  healths,  snuffed  the 
candles  with  our  fingers,  and  filled  our  pipes  from  the 
same  plate  of  tobacco.  The  company  saluted  each 
other  in  the  common  manner.  Mr.  Bellows-mender 
hoped  Mr.  Currycomb-maker  had  not  caught  cold 
going  home  the  last  club-night ;  and  he  returned  the 
compliment  by  hoping  that  young  Master  Bellows- 
mender  had  got  well  again  of  the  chin-cough.  Doctor 
Twist  told  us  a  story  of  a  parliament  man  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  ;  while  the  bug-man, 
at  the  same  time,  was  telling  a  better  story  of  a 
noble  lord  with  w'hom  he  could  do  any  thing.  A 
gentleman  in  a  black  wig  and  leather  breeches,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  was  engaged  in  a  long  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  ghost  in  Cock-lane  :  he  had  read  it  in  the 
papers  of  the  day,  and  wras  telling  it  to  some  that  sat 
next  him,  who  could  not  read.  Near  him  Mr.  Dib- 
bins  was  disputing  on  the  old  subject  of  religion  with 
a  Jew  pedlar,  over  the  table,  while  the  president 
vainly  knocked  dowm  Mr.  Leathersides  for  a  song. 
Besides  the  combination  of  these  voices,  which  I 
could  hear  altogether,  and  w'hich  formed  an  upper 
part  to  the  concert,  there  were  several  others  playing 
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under  parts  by  themselves,  and  endeavouring  to  fasten 
on  some  luckless  neighbour’s  ear,  who  was  himself 
bent  upon  the  same  design  against  some  other. 

We  have  often  heard  of  the  speech  of  a  corporation, 
and  this  induced  me  to  transcribe  a  speech  of  this 
club,  taken  in  short  hand,  word  for  word,  as  it  was 
spoken  by  every  member  of  the  company.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  man  who  told 
of  the  ghost  had  the  loudest  voice,  and  the  longest 
story  to  tell,  so  that  his  continuing  narrative  filled 
every  chasm  in  the  conversation. 

‘  So,  Sir,  d’ye  perceive  me,  the  ghost  giving  three 
loud  raps  at  the  bed-post’ — ‘  Says  my  lord  to  me,  my 
dear  Smokeum,  you  know  there  is  no  man  upon  the 
face  of  the  yearth  for  whom  I  have  so  high’ — ‘  A 
damnable  false  heretical  opinion  of  all  sound  doctrine 
and  good  learning ;  for  I’ll  tell  it  aloud,  and  spare  not 
that’ — ‘Silence  for  a  song;  Mr  Leathersides  for  a 
song’ — ‘  As  I  was  a  walking  upon  the  highway,  I  met 
a  young  damsel’ — ‘  Then  what  brings  you  here  ?  says 
the  parson  to  the  ghost’ — ‘  Sanconiathon,  Manetho, 
and  Berosus’ — 4  The  whole  way  from  Islington  turn¬ 
pike  to  Dog-house  bar’ — 4  Dam’ — 4  As  for  Abel  Drug- 
ger,  Sir,  he’s  damn’d  low  in  it ;  my  prentice  boy  has 
more  of  the  gentleman  than  he’ — 4  For  murder  will 
out  one  time  or  another;  and  none  but  a  ghost,  you 
know,  gentlemen,  can’ — 4  Damme  if  I  don’t ;  for  my 
friend,  whom  you  know,  gentlemen,  and  who  is  a 
parliament  man,  a  man  of  consequence,  a  dear,  honest 
creature,  to  be  sure  ;  we  were  laughing  last  night  at’ — 
4  Death  and  damnation  upon  all  his  posterity  by  simply 
barely  tasting’  4  Sour  grapes,  as  the  fox  said  once 
when  he  could  not  reach  them  ;  and  I’ll,  I’ll  tell  you 
a  story  about  that,  that  will  make  you  burst  your  sides 
with  laughing.  A  fox  once’ — ‘Will  nobody  listen 
to  the  song  V — 4  As  I  was  a  walking  upon  the  highway, 
I  met  a  young  damsel  both  buxom  and  gay’ — 4  No 
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ghost,  gentlemen,  can  be  murdered ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  but  of  one  ghost  killed  in  all  iny  life,  and  that 
■was  stabbed  in  the  belly  with  a’ — ‘  My  blood  and 
soul  if  I  don’t’ — ‘  Mr.  Bellows-mender,  I  have  the 
honour  of  drinking  your  very  good  health’ — ‘  Blast 
me  if  I  do’ — ‘Dam’ — ‘Blood’ — ‘Bugs’ — ‘Fire’ — 
‘  Whiz’ — ‘  Blid’ — ‘  Tit’ — ‘  Rat’— ‘  Trip’ — The  rest 
all  riot,  nonsense,  and  rapid  confusion. 

Were  I  to  be  angry  at  men  for  being  fools,  I  could 
here  find  ample  ample  room  for  declamation  ;  but 
alas  !  I  have  been  a  fool  myself ;  and  why  should  I 
be  angry  with  them  for  being  something  so  natural  to 
every  child  of  humanity? 

Fatigued  with  this  society,  I  was  introduced,  the 
following  night,  to  a  club  of  fashion.  On  taking  my 
place,  I  found  the  conversation  sufficiently  easy,  and 
tolerably  good-natured  ;  for  my  lord  and  Sir  Paul 
were  not  yet  arrived.  I  now  thought  myself  com¬ 
pletely  fitted,  and,  resolving  to  seek  no  farther, 
determined  to  take  up  my  residence  here  for  the  win¬ 
ter:  while  my  temper  began  to  open  insensibly  to  the 
cheerfulness  1  saw  diffused  on  every  face  in  the  room  ; 
but  the  delusion  soon  vanished,  when  the  waiter 
came  to  apprize  us  that  his  lordship  and  Sir  Paul 
were  just  arrived. 

From  this  moment  all  our  felicity  was  at  an  end; 
our  new  guests  bustled  into  the  room,  and  took  their 
seats  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Adieu  now  all  con¬ 
fidence  ;  every  creature  strove  who  should  most  re¬ 
commend  himself  to  our  members  of  distinction. 
Each  seemed  quite  regardless  of  pleasmg  any  but  our 
new  guests;  and  what  before  wor.  the  appearance  of 
friendship,  was  now  turned  into  rivalry. 

Yet  I  could  not  observe  that,  amidst  all  this  flat¬ 
tery  and  obsequious  attention,  our  great  men  took 
any  notice  of  the  rest  of  the  company.  Their  whole 
discourse  was  addressed  to  each  other.  Sir  Paul 
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Void  his  Lordship  a  long  story  of  Moravia  the  Jew  ; 
and  his  Lordship  gave  Sir  Paul  a  very  long  account 
of  his  new  method  of  managing  silk-worms:  he  led 
him,  and  consequently  the  rest  of  the  company, 
through  all  the  stages  of  feeding,  sunning,  and  hatch¬ 
ing  ;  with  an  episode  on  mulberry-trees,  a  digres¬ 
sion  upon  grass-seeds,  and  a  long  parenthesis  about 
his  new  postilion.  In  this  manner  we  travelled 
on,  wishing  every  story  to  be  the  last ;  but  all  in 
vain : 

*  Hills  over  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arose.’ 

The  last  club  in  which  I  was  enrolled  a  member, 
was  a  society  of  moral  philosophers,  as  they  called 
themselves,  who  assembled  twice  a  week,  in  order  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  the  present  mode  of  religion, 
and  establish  a  new  one  in  its  stead. 

I  found  the  members  very  warmly  disputing  when 
I  arrived  ;  not  indeed  about  religion  or  ethics,  but 
about  who  had  neglected  to  lay  down  his  preliminary 
sixpence  upon  entering  the  room.  The  president 
swore  that  he  had  laid  his  own  down,  and  sq  swore 
all  the  company. 

During  this  contest,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  laws,  and  also  the  members,  of  the  society. 
The  president,  who  had  been,  as  I  was  told,  lately  a 
bankrupt,  was  a  tall,  pale  figure,  with  a  long  black 
wig  ;  the  next  to  him  was  dressed  in  a  large  white 
wig,  and  a  black  cravat ;  a  third,  by  the  brownness 
of  his  complexion,  seemed  a  native  of  Jamaica;  and 
a  fourth,  by  his  hue,  appeared  to  be  a  blacksmith. 
But  their  rules  will  give  the  most  just  idea  of  their 
learning  and  principles. 

‘  I.  We,  being  a  laudable  society  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phers,  intend  to  dispute  twice  a  week  about  religion 
and  priestcraft ;  leaving  behind  us  old  wives’  tales, 
and  following  good  learning  and  sound  sense :  and 
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if  so  be,  that  any  other  persons  has  a  mind  to  be  of 
the  society,  they  shall  be  entitled  so  to  do,  upon  pay¬ 
ing  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  to  be  spent  by  the 
company  in  punch. 

‘  II.  That  no  member  get  drunk  before  nine  of  the 
clock,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  three-pence,  to  be 
spent  by  the  company  in  punch. 

‘  III.  That  as  members  are  sometimes  apt  to  go 
away  without  paying,  every  person  shall  pay  six¬ 
pence  upon  his  entering  the  room  ;  and  all  disputes 
shall  be  settled  by  a  majority  ;  and  all  fines  shall  be 
paid  in  punch. 

‘  IV.  That  sixpence  shall  be  every  night  given  to 
the  president,  in  order  to  buy  books  of  learning  for 
the  good  of  the  society  ;  the  president  ha3  already 
put  himself  to  a  good  deal  of  expense  in  buying 
books  for  the  club:  particularly,  the  works  ofTully, 
Socrates,  and  Cicero,  which  he  will  soon  read  to  the 
society. 

‘  V.  All  them  who  brings  a  new  argument  against 
religion,  and  who,  being  a  philosopher,  and  a  man 
of  learning,  as  the  rest  of  us  is,  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  society,  upon  paying  sixpence  only, 
to  be  spent  in  punch. 

‘  VI.  Whenever  we  are  to  have  an  extraordinary 
meeting,  it  shall  be  advertised  by  some  outlandish 
name  in  the  newspapers. 

‘  SAUNDERS  MAC  WILD,  president. 

ANTHONY  BLEWIT,  vice-president, 
his  +  mark. 

WILLIAM  TURPIN,  secretary.’ 
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ON  THE  POLICY  OF  CONCEALING  OUR 
WANTS  OR  POVERTY. 

It  is  usually  said  by  grammarians,  that  the  use  of 
language  is  to  express  our  wants  and  desires ;  but 
men  who  know  the  world  hold,  and  I  think  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  he  who  best  knows  how 
to  keep  his  necessities  private,  is  the  most  likely 
person  to  have  them  redressed ;  and  that  the  true  use 
of  speech  is  not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to 
conceal  them. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  mankind 
generally  confer  their  favours,  there  appears  some¬ 
thing  so  attractive  in  riches,  that  the  large  heap  gene¬ 
rally  collects  from  the  smaller :  and  the  poor  find  as 
much  pleasure  in  increasing  the  enormous  mass  of 
the  rich,  as  the  miser,  who  owns  it,  sees  hap¬ 
piness  in  its  increase.  Nor  is  there  in  this  any 
thing  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  morality.  Seneca 
himself  allows,  that,  in  conferring  benefits,  the 
present  should  always  be  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
the  receiver.  Thus  the  rich  receive  large  presents, 
and  are  thanked  for  accepting  them.  Men  of  mid¬ 
dling  stations  are  obliged  to  be  content  with  presents 
something  less  ;  while  the  beggar,  who  may  be  truly 
said  to  want  indeed,  is  well  paid  if  a  farthing  rewards 
his  warmest  solicitations. 

Every  man  who  has  seen  the  world,  and  has  had 
his  ups  and  downs  in  life,  as  the  expression  is, 
must  have  frequently  experienced  the  truth  of  this 
doctrine  ;  and  must  know,  that  to  have  much,  or  to 
seem  to  have  it,  is  the  only  way  to  have  more. 
Ovid  finely  compares  a  man  of  broken  fortune  to  a 
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falling  column  ;  the  lower  it  sinks,  the  greater  weight* 
it  is  obliged  to  sustain.  Thus,  when  a  man’s  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  such  that  he  has  no  occasion  to  bor¬ 
row,  he  finds  numbers  willing  to  lend  him ;  but, 
should  his  wants  be  such,  that  he  sues  for  a  trifle, 
it  is  two  to  one  whether  he  may  be  trusted  with  the 
smallest  sum.  A  certain  young  fellow,  whom  I 
knew,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  ask  his  friend 
for  a  guinea,  used  to  prelude  his  request  as  if  he 
wanted  two  hundred ;  and  talked  so  familiarly  of 
large  sums,  that  none  could  ever  think  he  wanted 
a  small  one.  The  same  gentleman,  whenever  he 
wanted  credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  always  made  the 
proposal  in  a  laced  coat ;  for  he  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that,  if  he  appeared  shabby  on  these  occa¬ 
sions,  his  tailor  had  taken  an  oath  against  trusting, 
cr,  what  was  every  whit  as  bad,  his  foreman  was 
cut  of  the  way,  and  would  not  be  at  heme  for  some 
time. 

There  can  be  no  inducement  to  reveal  our  wants, 
except  to  find  pity,  and  by  this  means  relief ;  but 
before  a  poor  man  opens  his  mind  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  he  should  first  consider  whether  he  is  con¬ 
tented  to  lose  the  esteem  of  the  person  he  solicits, 
and  whether  he  is  willing  to  give  up  friendship  to 
excite  compassion.  Pity  and  friendship  are  passions 
incomoatible  with  each  other ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  both  can  reside  in  any  breast,  for  the  smallest 
space,  without  impairing  each  other.  Friendship  is 
made  up  of  esteem  and  pleasure;  pity  is  composed 
of  sorrow  and  contempt :  the  mind  may,  for  some 
time,  fluctuate  between  them,  but  it  can  never  entertain 
both  at  once. 

In  fact,  pity,  though  it  may  often  relieve,  is  but, 
at  best,  a  short-lived  passion,  and  seldom  affords 
distress  more  than  transitory  assistance  ;  with  some 
it  scarce  lasts  from  the  first  impulse  till  the  hand 
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can  be  put  into  the  pocket ;  with  othere  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  for  twice  that  space :  and  on  some  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  sensibility,  I  have  seen  it  operate  for  half  an 
hour  together  but  still,  last  as  it  may,  it  generally 
produces  but  beggarly  effects ;  and  where,  from  this 
motive,  we  give  five  farthings,  from  others  we  give 
pounds  :  whatever  be  our  feelings  from  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  of  distress,  when  the  same  distress  solicits  a 
second  time,  we  then  feel  with  diminished  sensibi¬ 
lity  ;  and,  like  the  repetition  of  an  echo,  every  stroke 
becomes  weaker  ;  till,  at  last,  our  sensations  lose  all 
mixture  of  sorrow,  and  degenerate  into  downright 
contempt. 

These  speculations  bring  to  my  mind  the  fate  of  a 
very  good-natured  fellow,  who  is  now  no  more.  He 
was  bred  in  a  counting-house,  and  his  father  dying 
just  as  he  was  out  of  his  time,  left  him  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  many  friends  to  advise  with.  The  re¬ 
straint  in  which  my  friend  had  been  brought  up,  had 
thrown  a  gloom  upon  his  temper,  w'hich  some  re¬ 
garded  as  prudence  ;  and,  from  such  considerations, 
he  had  every  day  repeated  offers  of  friendship.  Such 
as  had  money,  were  ready  to  offer  him  their  assist¬ 
ance  that  way ;  and  they  who  had  daughters,  fre¬ 
quently,  in  the  warmth  of  affection,  advised  him  to 
marry.  My  friend,  however,  was  in  good  circum¬ 
stances  ;  he  wanted  neither  their  money,  friends, 
nor  a  wife  :  and  therefore  modestly  declined  their 
proposals. 

Some  errors,  however,  in  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  and  several  losses  in  trade,  soon  brought  him 
to  a  d  ff’erent  way  of  thinking  ;  and  he  at  last  con¬ 
sidered,  that  it  was  his  best  way  to  let  his  friends 
know  that  their  offers  were  at  length  acceptable. 
His  first  address  was  to  a  scrivener,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  made  him  frequent  offers  of  money  and  friend¬ 
ship,  at  a  time,  when,  perhaps,  he  knew  those  offers 
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'would  have  been  refused.  As  a  man,  therefore,  con* 
fident  of  not  being  refused,  he  requested  the  use  of  a 
hundred  guineas  for  a  ferv  days,  as  he  just  then  had 
occasion  for  money.  ‘  And  pray,  sir,’  replied  the 
scrivener,  ‘  do  you  want  all  this  money  V  ‘  Want  it, 
sir  !’  says  the  other :  ‘  if  I  did  not  want  it  I  should 
not  have  asked  it.’ — ‘  I  am  sorry  for  that,’  says  the 
friend  ;  ‘  for  those  who  want  money  when  they  bor¬ 
row,  will  always  want  money  when  they  should 
come  to  pay.  To  say  the  truth,  Sir,  money  is 
money  now  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  all  sunk  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  for  my  part ;  he  that  has  got  a  little, 
is  a  fool  if  he  does  not  keep  what  he  has  got.’ 

Not  quite  disconcerted  by  this  refusal,  our  adven¬ 
turer  was  resolved  to  apply  to  another,  who  he  knew 
was  the  very  best  friend  he  had  in  the  world.  The 
gentleman  whom  he  now  addressed,  received  his  pro¬ 
posal  with  all  the  affability  that  could  be  expected 
from  generous  friendship.  ‘Let  me  see;  you  want  a 
hundred  guineas ;  and  pray,  dear  Jack,  would  not 
fifty  answer  ‘  If  you  have  but  fifty  to  spare,  Sir, 
I  must  be  contented.’ — ‘Fifty  to  spare  !  I  do  not  say 
that,  for  I  believe  I  have  but  twenty  about  me.’ — 
‘  Then  I  must  borrow  the  other  thirty  from  some 
other  friend.’ — ‘  And  pray,’  replied  the  friend,  ‘  would 
it  not  be  the  best  way  to  borrow  the  whole  money 
from  that  other  friend,  and  then  one  note  will  serve 
for  all,  you  know  ?  You  know,  my  dear  Sir,  that  you 
need  make  no  ceremony  with  me  at  any  time  ;  you 
know  I’m  your  friend ;  and  when  you  choose  a  bit 
of  dinner  or  so — You,  Tom,  see  the  gentleman  down, 
You  won’t  forget  to  dine  with  us  now  and  then. 
Your  very  humble  servant.’ 

Distressed,  but  not  discouraged,  at  this  treatment, 
he  was  at  last  resolved  to  find  that  assistance  from 
love,  which  he  could  not  have  from  friendship.  A 
young  lady,  a  distant  relation  by  the  mother’s  side, 
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had  a  fortune  in  her  own  hands  ;  and,  as  she  had 
already  made  all  the  advances  that  her  sex’s  mo¬ 
desty  would  permit,  he  made  his  proposal  with  con¬ 
fidence.  He  soon,  however,  perceived  that  no  bank¬ 
rupt  ever  found  the  fair  one  kind.  She  had  lately 
fallen  deeply  in  love  with  another,  who  had  more 
money,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  thought  it 
would  be  a  match. 

Every  day  now  began  to  strip  my  poor  friend  of 
his  former  finery :  his  clothes  flew,  piece  by  piece, 
to  the  pawnbroker’s,  and  he  seemed  at  length  equip¬ 
ped  in  the  genuine  livery  of  misfortune.  But  still 
he  thought  himself  secure  from  actual  necessity  :  the 
numberless  invitations  he  had  received  to  dine,  even 
after  his  losses,  were  yet  unanswered ;  he  was  therefore 
now  resolved  to  accept  of  a  dinner,  because  he  want¬ 
ed  one  ;  and  in  this  manner  he  actually  lived  among 
his  friends  a  whole  week  without  being  openly  affront¬ 
ed.  The  last  place  I  saw  him  in  was  at  a  reverend 
divine’s.  He  had,  as  he  fancied,  just  nicked  the  time 
of  dinner,  for  he  came  in  as  the  cloth  was  laying. 
He  took  a  chair  without  being  desired,  and  talked  for 
some  time  without  being  attended  to.  lie  assured 
the  company,  that  nothing  procured  so  good  an  appe¬ 
tite  as  a  walk  in  the  Park,  where  he  had  been  that 
morning.  He  went  oh,  and  praised  the  figure  of  the 
damask  table-cloth  ;  talked  of  a  feast  where  he  had 
been  the  day  before,  but  that  the  venison  was  over¬ 
done.  But  all  this  procured  him  no  invitation :  find¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  gentleman  of  the  house  insensible  to 
all  his  fetches,  he  thought  proper,  at  last,  to  retire,  and 
mend  his  appetite  by  a  second  walk  in  the  Park. 

You  then,  O  ye  beggars  of  my  acquaintance,  whe¬ 
ther  in  rags  or  lace,  whether  in  Kent-street  or  the  Mall, 
whether  at  the  Smyrna  or  St.  Giles’s,  might  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  advise  as  a  friend,  never  seem  to  want  the 
favour  which  you  solicit.  Apply  to  every  passion 
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but  human  pity  for  redress :  you  may  find  permanent 
relief  from  vanity,  from  self-interest,  or  from  avarice, 
but  from  compassion  never.  The  very  eloquence  of 
a  poor  man  is  disgusting;  and  that  mouth  which  is 
opened  even  by  wisdom,  is  seldom  expected  to  close 
without  the  horrors  of  a  petition. 

To  ward  oft’  the  gripe  of  Poverty,  you  must  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  a  stranger  to  her,  and  she  will  at  least 
use  you  with  ceremony.  If  you  be  caught  dining 
upon  a  halfpenny  porrenger  of  peas-soup  and  pota¬ 
toes,  praise  the  wholesomeness  of  your  frugal  repast. 
You  may  observe  that  Dr.  Cheyne  has  prescribed 
peas-broth  for  the  gravel ;  hint  that  you  are  not  one 
of  those  who  are  always  making  a  deity  of  your 
belly.  If,  again,  you  are  obliged  to  wear  a  flimsy 
stuff  in  the  midst  of  winter,  be  the  first  to  remark, 
that  stuffs  are  very  much  worn  at  Paris  ;  or  if  there 
be  found  some  irreparable  defects  in  any  part  of  your 
equipage,  w'hich  cannot  be  concealed  by  all  the  arts 
of  sitting  cross-legged,  coaxing,  or  darning,  say,  that 
neither  you  nor  Sir  Samson  Gideon  were  ever  very 
fond  of  dress.  If  you  be  a  philosopher,  hint  that 
Plato  or  Seneca  are  the  tailors  you  choose  to  employ  ; 
assure  the  company  that  man  ought  to  be  content 
with  a  bare  covering,  since  what  now  is  so  much  his 
pride,  was  formerly  his  shame.  In  short,  however 
caught,  never  give  out ;  but  ascribe  to  the  frugality  of 
your  disposition  what  others  might  be  apt  to  attribute 
to  the  narrowness  of  your  circumstances.  To  be 
poor,  and  to  seem  poor,  is  a  certain  method  never  to 
rise :  pride  in  the  great  is  hateful ;  in  the  wise  it  is 
ridiculous ;  but  beggarly  pride  is  a  rational  vanity 
which  I  have  been  taught  to  applaud  and  excuse. 
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ON  GENEROSITY  AND  JUSTICE. 

Lysippus  is  a  man  whose  greatness  of  soul  the 
whole  world  admires.  His  generosity  is  such,  that 
it  prevents  a  demand,  and  saves  the  receiver  the 
confusion  of  a  request.  His  liberality  also  does  not 
oblige  more  by  its  greatness,  than  by  his  inimitable 
grace  in  giving.  Sometimes  he  even  distributes  his 
bounties  to  strangers,  and  has  been  known  to  do  good 
offices  to  those  who  professed  themselves  his  enemies. 
All  the  world  are  unanimous  in  the  praise  of  his  gene¬ 
rosity  ;■  there  is  only  one  sort  of  people  who  complain 
of  his  conduct.  Lysippus  does  not  pay  his  debts. 

It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  account  for  a  conduct 
so  seemingly  incompatible  with  itself.  There  is 
greatness  in  being  generous,  and  there  is  only  sim¬ 
ple  justice  in  satisfying  creditors.  Generosity  is 
the  part  of  a  soul  raised  above  the  vulgar.  There 
is  in  it  something  of  what  we1  admire  in  heroes,  and 
praise  with  a  degree  of  rapture.  Justice,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  more  mechanic  virtue,  only  fit  for 
tradesmen,  and  what  is  practised  by  every  broker 
in  Change  Alley. 

In  paying  his  debts  a  man  barely  does  his  duty, 
and  it  is  an  action  attended  with  no  sort  of  glory. 
Should  Lysippus  satisfy  his  creditors,  who  would  be 
at  the  pains  of  telling  it  to  the  world '{  Generosity 
is  a  virtue  of  a  very  different  complexion.  It  is 
raised  above  duty,  and,  from  its  elevation,  attracts 
the  attention  and  the  praises  of  us  little  mortals  below. 

In  this  manner  do  men  generally  reason  upon  jus¬ 
tice  and  generosity.  The  first  is  despised,  ffiough  a 
virtue  essential  to  the  good  of  society,  and  the  other 
attracts  our  esteem,  which  too  frequently  proceeds 
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from  an  impetuosity  of  temper,  rather  directed  by 
vanity  than  reason.  Lysippus  is  told  that  his  hanker 
asks  a  debt  of  forty  pounds,  and  that  a  distressed 
acquaintance  petitions  for  the  same  sum.  He  gives 
it  without  hesitating  to  the  latter,  for  he  demands  as 
a  favour  what  the  former  requires  as  a  debt. 

Mankind  in  general  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  import  of  the  word  justice  :  it  is  commonly 
believed  to  consist  only  in  a  performance  of  those 
duties  to  which  the  laws  of  society  can  oblige  us. 
This  I  allow  is  sometimes  the  import  of  the  word, 
and  in  this  sense  justice  is  distinguished  from  equity ; 
but  there  is  a  justice  still  more  extensive,  and  which 
can  be  shown  to  embrace  all  the  virtues  united. 

Justice  may  be  defined,  that  virtue  which  impels 
us  to  give  to  every  person  what  is  his  due.  In  this 
extended  sense  of  the  word,  it  comprehends  the 
practice  of  every  virtue  which  reason  prescribes,  or 
society  should  expect.  Our  duty  to  our  Maker,  to 
each  other,  and  to  ourselves,  are  fully  answered,  if 
we  give  them  what  we  owe  them.  Thus  justice,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  is  the  only  virtue :  and  all  the  rest 
have  their  origin  in  it. 

The  qualities  of  candour,  fortitude,  charity,  and 
generosity,  for  instance,  are  not  in  their  own  nature 
virtues ;  and,  if  ever  they  deserve  the  title,  it  is  owing 
only  to  justice,  which  impels  and  directs  them.  With¬ 
out  such  a  moderator,  candour  might  become  indis¬ 
cretion,  fortitude  obstinacy,  charity  imprudence,  and 
generosity  mistaken  profusion. 

A  disinterested  action,  if  it  be  not  conducted  by 
justice,  is,  at  best,  indifferent  in  its  nature,  and  not 
unfrequently  even  turns  to  vice.  The  expenses  of 
society,  of  presents,  of  entertainments,  and  the  other 
helps  to  cheerfulness,  are  actions  merely  indifferent, 
when  not  repugnant  to  a  better  method  of  disposing 
•f  our  superfluities ;  but  they  become  vicious  when 
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they  obstruct  or  exhaust  our  abilities  from  a  mors 
virtuous  disposition  of  our  oircumstances. 

True  generosity  is  a  duty  as  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  as  those  imposed  upon  us  by  law.  It  is  a  rule 
imposed  on  us  by  reason,  which  should  be  the  so¬ 
vereign  law  of  a  rational  being.  But  this  generosity 
does  not  consist  in  obeying  every  impulse  of  huma¬ 
nity,  in  following  blind  passion  for  our  guide,  and 
impairing  our  circumstances  by  present  benefac¬ 
tions,  so  as  to  render  us  incapable  of  future  ones. 

Misers  are  generally  characterized  as  men  without 
honour;  or  without  humanity,  who  live  only  to  ac¬ 
cumulate,  and  to  this  passion  sacrifice  every  other 
happiness.  They  have  been  described  as  madmen, 
who  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  banish  every  pleasure, 
and  make,  from  imaginary  wants,  real  necessities. 
But  few,  very  few,  correspond  to  this  exaggerated 
picture ;  and,  perhaps  there  is  not  one  in  whom  all 
these  circumstances  are  found  united.  Instead  of  this, 
we  find  the  sober  and  the  industrious  branded  by  the 
vain  and  the  idle  with  this  odious  appellation  ;  men 
who,  by  frugality  and  labour,  raise  themselves  above 
their  equals,  and  contribute  their  share  of  industry  to 
the  common  stock. 

Whatever  the  vain  or  the  ignorant  may  say,  well 
were  it  for  society,  had  we  more  of  these  characters 
amongst  us.  In  general  these  close  men  are  found 
at  last  the  true  benefactors  of  society.  With  an 
avaricious  man  we  seldom  lose  in  our  dealings,  but 
too  frequently  in  our  commerce  with  prodigality. 

A  French  priest,  whose  name  was  Godinot,  went 
for  a  long  time  by  the  name  of  the  Griper,  lie 
refused  to  relieve  the  most  apparent  wretchedness, 
and,  by  a  skilful  management  of  his  vineyard,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  immense  sums  of  money. 
The  inhabitants  of  Rheims,  who  were  his  fellow- 
citizens,  detested  him  ;  and  the  populace,  who  sel- 
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dom  love  a  miser,  wherever  he  went,  followed  him 
with  shouts  of  contempt.  He  still,  however,  continued 
his  former  simplicity  of  life,  his  amazing  and  unre- 
lnitted  frugality.  He  had  long  perceived  the  w'ants 
of  the  poor  in  the  city,  particularly  in  having  no 
water  but  what  they  were  obliged  to  buy  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  price  ;  wherefore,  that  whole  fortune  which 
he  had  been  amassing,  he  laid  out  in  an  aqueduct, 
by  wdtich  he  did  the  poor  more  useful  and  lasting 
service,  than  if  he  had  distributed  his  whole  income 
in  charity  every  day  at  his  door. 

Among  men  long  conversant  with  books,  we  too 
frequently  find  those  misplaced  virtues,  of  which  I 
have  been  now  complaining.  We  find  the  studious 
animated  with  a  strong  passion  for  the  great  virtues, 
as  they  are  mistakingly  called,  and  utterly  forgetful 
of  the  ordinary  ones.  The  declamations  of  philo¬ 
sophy  are  generally  rather  exhausted  on  those  super¬ 
erogatory  duties,  than  on  such  as  are  indispensably 
necessary.  A  man,  therefore,  who  has  taken  his 
ideas  of  mankind  from  study  alone,  generally  comes 
into  the  world  with  a  heart  melting  at  every  fictitious 
distress.  Thus  he  is  induced,  by  misplaced  liberality, 
to  put  himself  into  the  indigent  circumstances  of  the 
person  he  relieves. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  the  advice  of  one 
of  the  ancients,  to  a  young  man  whom  he  saw  giving 
away  all  his  substance  to  pretended  distress.  ‘  It 
is  possible,  that  the  person  you  relieve  may  be  an 
honest  man  ;  and  1  know  that  you,  who  relieve  him, 
are  such.  You  see  then,  by  your  generosity,  that 
you  rob  a  man  who  is  certainly  deserving,  to  be¬ 
stow  it  on  one  who  may  possibly  be  a  rogue :  and, 
while  you  are  unjust  in  rewarding  uncertain  merit, 
you  are  doubly  guilty  by  stripping  yourself.’ 
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ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH. 

As  few  subjects  are  more  interesting  to  society,  so 
few  have  been  more  frequently  written  upon,  than 
the  education  of  youth.  Yet  it  is  a  little  surprising 
that  it  has  been  treated  almost  by  all  in  a  declamatory 
manner.  They  have  insisted  largely  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  result  from  it,  both  to  individuals  and  to  so¬ 
ciety  ;  and  have  expatiated  in  the  praise  of  what  none 
have  ever  been  so  hardy  as  to  call  in  question. 

Instead  of  giving  us  fine  but  empty  harangues 
upon  this  subject,  instead  of  indulging  each  his  par¬ 
ticular  and  whimsical  systems,  it  had  been  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  writers  on  this  subject  had  treated  it  in  a 
more  scientific  manner,  repressed  all  the  sallies  of 
imagination,  and  given  us  the  result  of  their  observa¬ 
tions  with  didactic  simplicity.  Upon  this  subject, 
the  smallest  errors  are  of  the  most  dangerous  conse¬ 
quence  ;  and  the  author  should  venture  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  stupidity  upon  a  topic,  where  his  slightest  de¬ 
viations  may  tend  to  injure  the  rising  generation. 
However,  such  are  the  whimsical  and  erroneous  pro¬ 
ductions  written  upon  this  subject.  Their  authors 
have  studied  to  be  uncommon,  not  to  be  just;  and, 
at  present,  we  want  a  treatise  upon  education,  not  to 
tell  us  any  thing  new,  but  to  explode  the  errors  which 
have  been  introduced  by  the  admirers  of  novelty.  It 
is  in  this  manner  books  become  numerous ;  a  desire 
of  novelty  produces  a  book,  and  other  books  are  re¬ 
quired  to  destroy  the  former. 

I  shall,  therefore,  throw  out  a  few  thoughts  upon 
this  subject,  which,  though  known,  have  not  been  at¬ 
tended  to  by  others ;  and  shall  dismiss  all  attempts  ta 
please,  while  I  study  only  instruction. 

The  manner  in  which  our  youth  of  London  are  at 
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present  educated,  is,  some  in  free-schools  in  the  city 
but  the  far  greater  number  in  boarding-schools  about 
town.  The  parent  justly  consults  the  health  of  his 
child,  and  finds  an  education  in  the  country  tends  to 
promote  this,  much  more  than  a  continuance  in  town. 
Thus  far  he  is  right;  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
having  even  our  free-schools  kept  a  little  out  of  town, 
it  would  certainly  conduce  to  the  health  and  vigour  of, 
perhaps,  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  It  may  be 
thought  whimsical,  but  it  is  truth;  I  have  found,  by 
experience,  that  they,  who  have  spent  all  their  lives  in 
cities,  contract  not  only  an  effeminacy  of  habit,  but 
even  of  thinking. 

But  when  1  have  said  that  the  boarding-schools  are 
preferable  to  free-schools,  as  being  in  the  country,  this 
is  certainly  the  only  advantage  I  can  allow  them  : 
Otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  take  upon  them  the  important  trust  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Is  any  man  unfit  for  any  of  the  professions, 
he  finds  his  last  resourcein  setting  up  a  school.  Do  any 
become  bankrupts  in  trade,  they  still  set  up  a  board¬ 
ing-school,  and  drive  atrade  this  way,  when  all  others 
fail :  nay,  I  have  been  told  of  butchers  and  barbers, 
who  have  turned  schoolmasters  ;  and,  more  surprising 
still,  made  fortunes  in  their  new  profession. 

Could  we  think  ourselves  in  a  country  of  civilized 
people,  could  it  be  conceived  that  we  have  any  regard 
for  posterity,  when  such  are  permitted  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  morals,  genius,  and  health,  of  those  dear 
little  pledges,  who  may  one,  day  be  the  guardians  of 
the  liberties  of  Europe ;  and  who  may  serve  as  the 
honour  and  bulwark  of  their  aged  parents?  The  care 
©f  our  children,  is  it  below  the  state?  Is  it  fit  to  in¬ 
dulge  the  caprice  of  the  ignorant  with  the  disposal  of 
their  children  in  this  particular  ?  For  the  state  to  take 
the  charge  of  all  its  children,  as  in  Persia  or  Sparta, 
might  at  present  be  inconvenient ;  but  surely,  with 
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great  ease,  it  might  cast  an  eye  to  their  instructors. 
Of  all  professions  in  society,  I  do  not  know  a  more 
useful,  ora  more  honourable  one,  than  a  schoolmaster ; 
at  the  same  time  that  I  do  not  see  any  more  generally 
despised,  or  whose  talents  are  so  ill  rewarded. 

Were  the  salaries  of  schoolmasters  to  be  augmented 
from  a  diminution  of  useless  sinecures,  how  might  it 
turn  to  the  advantage  of  this  people  !  a  people,  whom, 
without  flattery,  I  may,  in  other  respects,  term  the 
wisest  and  greatest  upon  earth.  But  while  I  would 
reward  the  deserving,  I  would  dismiss  those  utterly 
unqualified  for  their  employment :  in  short,  I  would 
make  the  business  of  a  schoolmaster  every  way  more 
respectable,  by  increasing  their  salaries,  and  admitting 
only  men  of  proper  abilities. 

It  is  true  we  have  schoolmasters  appointed,  and  they 
have  some  small  salaries ;  but  where  at  present  there 
is  only  one  schoolmaster  appointed,  there  should  at 
least  be  two ;  and  wherever  the  salary  is  at  present 
twenty  pounds,  it  should  be  a  hundred.  Do  we 
give  immoderate  benefices  to  those  who  instruct 
ourselves,  and  shall  we  deny  even  subsistence  to 
those  who  instruct  our  children  ?  Every  member  of 
society  should  be  paid  in  proportion  as  he  is  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  I  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  school¬ 
masters  in  a  state  are  more  necessary  than  clergymen, 
as  children  stand  in  more  need  of  instruction  than 
their  parents. 

But  instead  of  this,  as  I  have  already  observed,  we 
send  them  to  board  in  the  country,  to  the  most  ignor¬ 
ant  set  of  men  that  can  be  imagined.  But,  lest  the 
ignorance  of  the  master  be  not  sufficient,  the  child  is 
generally  consigned  to  the  usher.  This  is  commonly 
some  poor  needy  animal,  little  superior  to  a  footman 
either  in  learning  or  spirit,  invited  to  his  place  by  an  ad¬ 
vertisement,  and  kept  there  merely  from  his  being  of  a 
complying  disposition,  and  making  the  children  fond 
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of  him.  ‘  You  give  your  child  to  be  educated  to  a 
slave,’  says  a  philosopher  to  a  rich  man  :  ‘  instead  of 
one  slave  you  will  then  have  two.’ 

It  were  well,  however,  if  parents,  upon  fixing  their 
children  in  one  of  these  houses,  would  examine  the 
abilities  of  the  usher,  as  well  as  the  master ;  for,  what¬ 
ever  they  are  told  to  the  contrary,  the  usher  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  person  most  employed  in  their  education. 
If,  then,  a  gentleman,  upon  putting  his  son  to  one’of 
these  houses,  sees  the  usher,  disregarded  by  the  mas¬ 
ter,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  that  he  is  equally  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  boys  :  the  truth  is,  in  spite  of  all  their 
endeavours  to  please,  they  are  generally  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  school.  Every  trick  is  played  upon  the 
usher ;  the  oddity  of  his  manners,  his  dress,  or  his 
language,  are  a  fund  of  eternal  ridicule  ;  the  master 
himself,  now  and  then,  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the 
laugh ;  and  the  poor  wretch,  eternally  resenting  this 
ill  usage,  seems  to  live  in  a  state  of  war  with  all  the 
family.  This  is  a  very  proper  person,  is  it  not,  to 
give  children  a  relish  for  learning  !  They  must  esteem 
learning  very  much,  when  they  see  its  professors  used 
with  such  little  ceremony  !  If  the  usher  be  despised, 
the  father  may  be  assured  his  child  will  never  be  pro¬ 
perly  instructed. 

But  let  me  suppose,  that  there  are  some  schools 
without  these  inconveniences,  where  the  masters  and 
ushers  are  men  of  learning,  reputation,  and  assiduity. 
If  there  are  to  be  found  such,  they  cannot  be  prized 
in  a  state  sufficiently.  A  boy  will  learn  more  true 
wisdom  in  a  public  school  in  a  year,  than  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  education  in  five.  It  is  not  from  masters,  but  from 
their  equals  youth  learn  a  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  the 
little  tricks  they  play  each  other,  the  punishment  that 
frequently  attends  the  commission,  is  a  just  picture  of 
the  great  world;  and  all  the  ways  of  men  are  prac¬ 
tised  in  a  public  school  in  miniature.  It  is  true,  a 
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child  is  early  made  acquainted  with  some  vices  in  a 
school:  but  it  is  better  to  know  these  when  a  boy, 
than  be  first  taught  them  when  a  man  ;  for  their  no¬ 
velty  then  may  have  irresistible  charms. 

In  a  public  education,  boys  early  learn  temperance; 
and  if  the  parents  and  friends  would  give  them  less 
money  upon  their  usual  visits,  it  would  be  much  to 
their  advantage,  since  it  may  jnstly  be  said,  that  a 
great  part  of  their  disorders  arise  from  surfeit,  ‘  plus 
occidit  gula  quam  gladius.’  And  now  I  am  come  to 
the  article  of  health,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe, 
that  Mr.  Locke,  and  some  others,  have  advised  that 
children  should  be  inured  to  cold,  to  fatigue,  and 
hardship,  from  their  youth  ;  but  Mr.  Locke  was  but 
an  indifferent  physician.  Habit,  I  grant,  has  great 
influence  over  our  constitutions ;  but  we  have  not 
precise  ideas  upon  this  subject. 

We  know,  that  among  savages,  and  even  among 
our  peasants  there  are  found  children  born  with 
such  constitutions,  that  they  cross  rivers  by  swim¬ 
ming,  endure  cold,  thirst,  hunger,  and  want  of 
sleep,  to  a  surprising  degree  ;  that  when  they  happen 
to  fall  sick,  they  are  cured  without  the  help  of  me¬ 
dicine,  by  nature  alone.  Such  examples  are  adduced 
to  persude  us  to  imitate  their  manner  of  education, 
and  accustom  ourselves  betimes  to  support  the  same 
fatigues.  But  had  these  gentlemen  considered  first, 
how  many  lives  are  lost  in  this  ascetic  practice  ;  had 
they  considered,  that  those  savages  and  peasants  are 
generally  not  so  long-lived  as  they  who  have  led  a 
more  indolent  life  ;  that  the  more  laborious  the  life 
is,  the  less  populous  is  the  country ;  had  they  con¬ 
sidered,  that  what  physicians  call  the  ‘  stamina  vitae,’ 
by  fatigue  and  labour  become  rigid,  and  thus  antici¬ 
pate  old  age ;  that  the  number  who  survive  those 
rude  trials,  bears  no  proportion  to  those  who  die  in 
the  experiment ;  had  these  things  been  properly  con- 
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sidered,  they  would  not  have  thus  extolled  an  educa¬ 
tion  begun  in  fatigue  and  hardships.  Peter  the  Great, 
willing  to  inure  the  children  of  his  seamen  to  a  life  of 
hardship,  ordered  that  they  should  only  drink  sea¬ 
water  ;  but  they  unfortunately  all  died  under  the 
trial. 

But  while  I  would  exclude  all  unnecessary  labours, 
yet  still  I  -would  recommend  temperance  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  No  luxurious  dishes  with  high  season¬ 
ing,  nothing  given  children  to  force  an  appetite ;  as 
little  sugared  or  salted  provisions  as  possible,  though 
ever  so  pleasing ;  but  milk,  morning  and  night, 
should  be  their  constant  food.  This  diet  would  make 
them  more  healthy  than  any  of  those  slops  that  are 
usually  cooked  by  the  mistress  of  a  boarding-school ; 
besides,  it  corrects  any  consumptive  habits,  not  unfre- 
quently  found  amongst  the  children  of  city  parents. 

As  boys  should  be  educated  with  temperance,  so_ 
the  first  greatest  lesson  that  should  be  taught  them 
is  to  admire  frugality.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of  this 
virtue  alone,  they  can  ever  expect  to  be  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  It  is  true,  lectures  continually  re¬ 
peated  upon  this  subject,  may  make  some  boys,  when 
they  grow  up,  run  into  an  extreme,  and  become  mi¬ 
sers  :  but  it  were  well,  had  we  more  misers  than  we 
have  amongst  us.  I  know  few  characters  more  useful 
in  society:  for  a  man’s  having  a  larger  or  smaller 
share  of  money  lying  useless  by  him,  no  way  injures 
the  commonwealth ;  since,  should  every  miser  now 
exhaust  his  stores,  this  might  make  gold  more  plenty, 
but  it  would  not  increase  the  commodities  or  pleasures 
of  life ;  they  would  still  remain  as  they  are  at  present : 
it  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  men  are  misers  or 
not,  if  they  be  only  frugal,  laborious,  and  fill  the  sta¬ 
tion  they  have  chosen.  If  they  deny  themselves  the 
necessaries  of  life,  society  is  no  way  injured  by  their 
folly. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  romances,  which  praise  young 
men  of  spirit,  who  go  through  a  variety  of  adventures, 
and  at  last  conclude  a  life  of  dissipation,  folly,  and 
extravagance,  in  riches  and  matrimony,  there  should 
be  some  men  of  wit  employed  to  compose  books  that 
might  equally  interest  the  passions  of  our  youth, 
where  such  a  one  might  be  praised  for  having  resisted 
allurements  when  young,  and,  how  he,  at  last,  became 
lord-mayor ;  how  he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  great 
sense,  fortune,  and  beauty  :  to  be  as  explicit  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  old  story  of  Whittington,  were  his  cat  left 
out,  might  be  more  serviceble  to  the  tender  mind,  than 
either  Tom  Jones,  Joseph  Andrews,  or  a  hundred 
others,  where  frugality  is  the  only  good  quality  the 
hero  is  not  possessed  of.  Were  our  schoolmasters,  if 
any  of  them  have  sense  enough  to  draw  up  such  a 
work,  thus  employed,  it  would  be  much  more  service¬ 
able  to  their  pupils,  than  all  the  grammars  and  dic¬ 
tionaries  they  may  publish  these  ten  years. 

Children  should  early  be  instructed  in  the  arts  from 
which  they  may  afterwards  draw  the  greatest  advan¬ 
tages.  When  the  wonders  of  nature  are  never  ex¬ 
posed  to  our  view,  we  have  no  great  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  parts  of  learning  which  pretend 
to  account  for  the  phenomena.  One  of  the  ancients 
complains,  that  as  soon  a^  young  men  have  left  school, 
and  are  obliged  to  converse  in  the  world,  they  fancy 
themselves  transported  into  a  new  region.  ‘  Ut  cum 
in  forum  venerint,  existiment  se  in  alium  terrarum  or- 
bem  delatos.’  We  should  early,  therefore,  instruct 
them  in  the  experiments,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of 
knowledge,  and  leave  to  maturer  age  the  accounting 
for  the  causes.  But,  instead  of  that,  when  boys  be¬ 
gin  natural  philosophy  in  colleges,  they  have  not 
the  least  curiosity  for  those  parts  of  the  science  which 
are  proposed  for  their  instruction ;  they  have  never 
before  seen  the  phenomena,  and  consequently  have  n* 
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curiosity  to  learn  the  reasons.  Might  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  therefore,  be  made  their  pastime  in  school, 
by  this  means  it  would  in  college  become  their  amuse¬ 
ment. 

In  several  of  the  machines  now  in  use,  there  would 
be  ample  field  both  for  instruction  and  amusement ; 
the  different  sorts  of  the  phosphorus,  the  artificial 
pyrites,  magnetism,  electricity,  the  experiments  upon 
the  rarefaction  and  weight  of  the  air,  and  those  upon 
elastic  bodies,  might  employ  their  idle  hours ;  and 
none  should  be  called  from  play  to  see  such  experi¬ 
ments  but  such  as  thought  proper.  At  first,  then,  it 
would  be  sufficient  if  the  instruments,  and  the  effects 
of  their  combination,  were  only  shown  ;  the  causes 
should  be  deferred  to  a  maturer  age,  or  to  those  times 
when  natural  curiosity  prompts  us  to  discover  the 
wonders  of  nature.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as 
a  spectator  ;  when  he  is  tired  of  wondering  at  all  the 
novelties  about  him,  and  not  till  then,  does  he  desire 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  causes  that  create 
those  wonders. 

What  I  have  observed  with  regard  to  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  I  would  extend  to  every  other  science 
whatsoever.  We  should  teach  them  as  many  of  the 
facts  as  were  possible,  and  defer  the  causes  until 
they  seemed  of  themselves  desirous  of  knowing  them. 
A  mind  thus  leaving  school,  stored  with  all  the  sim¬ 
ple  experiences  of  science,  would  be  the  fittest  in 
the  world  for  the  college-course ;  and,  though  such 
a  youth  might  not  appear  so  bright,  or  so  talkative, 
as  those  who  had  learned  the  real  principles  and 
causes  of  some  of  the  sciences,  yet  he  would  make 
a  wiser  man,  and  would  retain  a  more  lasting  passion 
for  letters,  than  he  who  was  early  burthened  with  the 
disagreeable  institution  ot  effect  and  cause. 

In  history,  such  stories  alone  should  be  laid  before 
them  as  might  catch  the  imagination  :  instead  of  this. 
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they  are  too  frequently  obliged  to  toil  through  the 
four  empires,  as  they  are  called,  where  their  memo¬ 
ries  are  burthened  by  a  number  of  disgusting  names, 
that  destroy  all  their  future  relish  for  our  best  his¬ 
torians,  who  may  be  termed  the  truest  teachers  of 
wisdom. 

Every  species  of  flattery  should  be  carefully  avoid¬ 
ed  ;  a  boy  who  happens  to  say  a  sprightly  thing  is 
generally  applauded  so  much,  that  he  sometimes  con¬ 
tinues  a  coxcomb  all  his  life  after.  He  is  reputed  a 
wit  at  fourteen,  and  becomes  a  blockhead  at  twenty. 
Nurses,  footmen,  and  such,  should  therefore  be 
driven  away  as  much  as  possible.  I  was  even  going 
to  add,  that  the  mother  herself  should  stifle  her  plea¬ 
sure,  or  her  vanity,  when  little  master  happens  to  say 
a  good  or  a  smart  thing.  Those  modest,  lubberly 
boys,  who  seem  to  want  spirit,  generally  go  through 
their  business  with  more  ease  to  themselves,  and  more 
satisfaction  to  their  instructors. 

There  has,  of  late,  a  gentleman  appeared,  who 
thinks  the  study  of  rhetoric  essential  to  a  perfect  edu¬ 
cation.  That  bold  male  eloquence,  which  often, 
without  pleasing,  convinces,  is  generally  destroyed 
by  such  institutions.  Convincing  eloquence  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  serviceable  to  its  possessor,  than  the 
most  florid  harangue,  or  the  most  pathetic  tones,  that 
can  be  imagined ;  and  the  man  who  is  thoroughly 
convinced  himself,  who  understands  his  subject,  and 
the  language  he  speaks  in,  will  be  more  apt  to  silence 
opposition,  than  he  w,ho  studies  the  force  of  his  pe¬ 
riods,  and  fills  our  ears  with  sounds,  while  our  minds 
are  destitute  of  conviction. 

It  was  reckoned  the  fault  of  the  orators  at  the  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  they  had  been  long 
instructed  by  rhetoricians,  that  their  periods  were  so 
harmonious,  as  that  they  could  be  sung  as  well  as 
spoken.  What  a  ridiculous  figure  must  one  of  these 
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gentlemen  cut,  thus  measuring  syllables,  and  weigh- 
ing  words,  wThen  he  should  plead  the  cause  of  his 
client !  Two  architects  were  once  candidates  for  the 
building  a  certain  temple  at  Athens;  the  first  ha¬ 
rangued  the  crowd  very  learnedly  upon  the  different 
orders  of  architecture,  and  showed  them  in  what 
manner  the  temple  should  be  built ;  the  other,  who 
got  up  after  him,  only  observed,  that  what  his  brother 
had  spoken  he  could  do  ;  and  thus  he  at  once  gained 
his  cause. 

To  teach  men  to  be  orators,  is  little  less  than  to 
teach  them  to  be  poets ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  should 
have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  child,  to  wish  him  a 
manor  only  in  a  bookseller’s  shop. 

Another  passion  which  the  present  age  is  apt  to 
run  into,  is  to  make  children  learn  all  things ;  the 
languages,  the  sciences,  music,  the  exercises,  and 
painting.  Thus  the  child  soon  becomes  a  talker  in 
all,  but  a  master  in  none.  He  thus  acquires  a  super¬ 
ficial  fondness  for  every  thing,  and  only  shows  his 
ignorance  when  he  attempts  to  exhibit  his  skill. 

As  I  deliver  my  thoughts  without  method,  or 
connexion,  so  the  reader  must  not  be  surprised  to 
find  me  once  more  addressing  schoolmasters  on  the 
present  method  of  teaching  the, learned  languages, 
which  is  commonly  by  literal  translations.  I  would 
ask  such,  if  they  were  to  travel  a  journey,  whether 
those  parts  of  the  road  in  which  they  found  the 
greatest  difficulties,  would  not  be  the  most  strongly  re¬ 
membered  ?  Boys  who,  if  I  may  continue  the  allu¬ 
sion,  gallop  through  one  of  the  ancients  with  the 
assistance  of  a  translation,  can  have  but  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  either  with  the  author  or  his  language. 
It  is  by  the  exercise  of  the  mind  alone  that  a  language 
js  learned ;  but  a  literal  translation  on  the  opposite 
ptige,  leaves  no  exercise  for  the  memory  at  all.  The 
boy  will  not  be  at  the  fatigue  of  remembering,  when 
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his  doubts  are  at  once  satisfied  by  a  glance  of  the  eye  ; 
whereas,  were  every  word  to  be  sought  from  a  dic¬ 
tionary,  the  learner  would  attempt  to  remember  them, 
to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  looking  out  for  them  for 
the  future. 

To  continue  in  the  same  pedantic  strain,  of  all  tha 
various  grammars  now  taught  in  the  schools  about 
town,  I  would  recommend  only  the  old  common  one  ; 

I  have  forgot  whether  Lily’s,  or  an  emendation  of 
him.  The  others  may  be  improvements ;  but  such 
improvements  seem  to  me,  only  mere  grammatical 
niceties,  no  way  influencing  the  learner  ;  but  perhaps 
loading  him  with  subtilties,  which,  at  a  proper  age,  he 
must  be  at  some  pains  to  forget. 

Whatever  pains  a  master  may  take  to  make  the 
learning  of  the  languages  agreeable  to  his  pupil,  he 
may  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  at  first  extremely  un¬ 
pleasant.  The  rudiments  of  every  language,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  given  as  a  task,  not  as  an  amusement. 
Attempting  to  deceive  children  into  instruction  of  this 
kind,  is  only  deceiving  ourselves;  and  I  know  no 
passion  capable  of  conquering  a  child’s  natural  lazi¬ 
ness  but  fear.  Solomon  has  said  it  before  me ;  nor 
is  there  any  more  certain,  though  perhaps  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  truth,  than  the  proverb  in  verse,  too  well 
known  to  repeat  on  the  present  occasion.  It  is  very 
probable  that  parents  are  told  of  some  masters  who 
never  use  the  rod,  and  consequently  are  thought  the 
properest  instructors  for  their  children  ;  but,  though 
tenderness  is  a  requisite  quality  in  an  instructor,  yet 
there  is  too  often  the  truest  tenderness  in  well-timed 
correction. 

Some  have  justly  observed,  that  all  passion  should 
be  banished  on  this  terrible  occasion  ;  but  I  know  not 
how,  there  is  a  frailty  attending  human  nature,  that 
few  masters  are  able  to  keep  their  temper  whilst  they 
correct.  I  knew  a  good-natured  man,  who  was  sen- 
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sible  of  his  own  weakness  in  this  respect,  and  conse¬ 
quently  had  recourse  to  the  following  expedient  to 
prevent  his  passions  from  being  engaged,  yet  at  the 
same  time  administer  justice  with  impartiality.  When¬ 
ever  any  of  his  pupils  committed  a  fault,  he  sum- 
monded  a  jury  of  his  peers,  I  mean  of  the  boys  of 
his  own  or  the  next  classes  to  him  :  his  accusers  stood 
forth  ;  he  had  liberty  of  pleading  in  his  own  defence, 
and  one  or  two  more  had  the  liberty  of  pleading 
against  him :  when  found  guilty  by  the  pannel,  he 
was  consigned  to  the  footman,  who  attended  in  the 
house,  and  had  previous  orders  to  punish,  but  with 
lenity.  By  this  means  the  master  took  off  the  odium 
of  punishment  from  himself ;  and  the  footman,  be¬ 
tween  whom  and  the  boys  there  could  not  be  even  the 
slightest  intimacy,  was  placed  in  such  a  light  as  to  be 
shunned  by  every  boy  in  the  school. 


ON  THE  VERSATILITY  OF  POPULAR 
FAVOUR. 

An  alehouse-keeper,  near  Islington,  who  had  long 
lived  at  the  sign  of  the  French  King,  upon  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  war  with  France,  pulled  down 
his  old  sign,  and  put  up  that  of  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  Under  the  influence  of  her  red  face  and 
golden  sceptre,  he  continued  to  sell  ale,  till  she  was 
no  longer  the  favourite  of  his  customers  ;  he  changed 
her,  therefore,  some  time  ago,  for  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia;  who  may  probably  be  changed  in  turn,  for  the 
next  great  man  that  shall  be  set  up  for  vulgar  ad¬ 
miration. 

Our  publican,  in  this,  imitates  the  great  exactly ; 
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who  deal  out  their  figures,  one  after  the  Other,  to  the 
gazing  crowd.  When  we  have  sufficiently  -wondered 
at  one,  that  is  taken  in,  and  another  exhibited  in  its 
room,  which  seldom  holds  its  station  long ;  for  the 
mob  are  ever  pleased  with  variety. 

I  must  own,  I  have  such  an  indifferent  opinion  of 
the  vulgar,  that  I  am  ever  led  to  suspect  that  merit 
which  raises  their  shout ;  at  least,  I  am  certain  to 
find  those  great,  and  sometimes  good  men,  who  find 
satisfaction  in  such  acclamations,  made  worse  by 
it ;  and  history  has  too  frequently  taught  me,  that 
the  head  which  has  grown  this  day  giddy  with  the 
roar  of  the  million,  lias  the  very  next  been  fixed  upon 
a  pole. 

As  Alexander  VI.  was  enterfng  a  little  "town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  which  had  been  just 
evacuated  by  the  enemy,  he  perceived  the  towns¬ 
men  busy  in  the  market-place  in  pulling  down  from 
a  gibbet  a  figure  which  had  been  designed  to  repre¬ 
sent  himself.  There  were  also  some  knocking  down 
a  neighbouring  statue  of  one  of  the  Orsini  family, 
with  whom  he  was  at  war,  in  order  to  put  Alexan¬ 
der’s  effigy  in  its  place.  It  is  possible  a  man  who 
knew  less  of  the  world  would  have  condemned  the 
adulation  of  those  bare  faced  flatterers ;  but  Alex¬ 
ander  seemed  pleased  at  their  zeal,  and  turning  to 
Borgia,  his  son,  said  with  a  smile,  ‘  Vides,  mi  fili, 
quam  leve  discrimen  partibulum  inter  et  statuam  : — 
You  see,  my  son,  the  small  difference  between  a 
gibbet  and  a  statue.’  If  the  great  could  be  taught 
any  lesson,  this  might  serve  to  teach  them  upon  how- 
weak  a  foundation  their  glory  stands,  which  is  built 
upon  popular  applause ;  for  as  such  praise  -what 
seems  like  merit,  they  as  quickly  condemn  what  has 
only  the  appearance  of  guilt. 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  coquet ;  her  lovers  must 
toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  indulge  every  caprice; 
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and,  perhaps,  at  last,  be  jilted  into  the  bargain.  True 
glory,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  a  woman  of  sense : 
her  admirers  must  play  no  tricks  ;  they  feel  no  great 
anxiety,  for  they  are  sure,  in  the  end,  of  being  re¬ 
warded  in  proportion  to  their  merit.  When  Swift 
used  to  appear  in  public,  he  generally  had  the  mob 
shouting  in  his  train,  ‘  Pox  take  these  fools,’  he 
would  say  ;  ‘  how  much  joy  might  all  this  bawling 
give  my  lord  mayor !’ 

We  have  seen  those  virtues  which  have,  while 
living,  retired  from  the  public  eye,  generally  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity,  as  the  truest  objects  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  praise.  Perhaps  the  character  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Marlborough  may  one  day  be  set  up,  even 
above  that  of  his  more  talked-of  predecessor,  since  an 
assemblage  of  all  the  mild  and  amiable  virtues  are 
far  superior  to  those  vulgarly  called  the  great  ones. 
I  must  be  pardoned  for  this  short  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  man,  who,  living,  would  as  much 
detest  to  receive  any  thing  that  wore  the  appearance- 
of  flattery,  as  I  should  to  offer  it. 

I  know  not  how  to  turn  so  trite  a  subject  out  of  the 
beaten  road  of  common-place,  except  by  illustrating 
it  rather  by  the  assistance  of  my  memory  than  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and,  instead  of  making  reflections,  by  telling 
a  story. 

A  Chinese,  who  had  long  studied  the  works  of 
Confucius,  who  knew  the  characters  of  fourteen  thou¬ 
sand  words,  and  could  read  a  great  part  of  every 
book  that  came  in  his  way,  once  took  it  into  his  head 
to  travel  into  Europe,  and  observe  the  customs  of  a 
people  whom  he  thought  not  very  much  inferior, 
even  to  his  own  countrymen,  in  the  arts  of  refining 
upon  every  pleasure.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  his  passion  for  letters  naturally  led  him  to  a 
bookseller’s  shop  ;  and,  as  he  could  speak  a  little 
Dutch,  he  civilly  asked  the  bookseller  for  the  works 
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of  the  immortal  Xixofou.  The  bookseller  assurred 
him  he  had  never  heard  the  book  mentioned  before. 

‘  What !  have  you  never  heard  of  that  immortal 
poet  V  returned  the  other,  much  surprised  :  *  that 
light  of  the  eyes,  that  favourite  of  kings,  that  rose  of 
perfection  !  I  suppose  you  know  nothing  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Fipsihihi,  second  cousin  to  the  moon?’ 

*  Nothing  at  all,  indeed,  sir,’  returned  the  other. 

‘  Alas  !’  cries  our  traveller,  ‘  to  what  purpose,  then, 
has  one  of  these  fasted  to  death,  and  the  other  of¬ 
fered  himself  up  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Tartar  enemy, 
to  gain  a  renown  which  has  never  travelled  beyond 
the  precincts  of  China  ?’ 

There  is  scarce  a  village  in  Europe,  and  not  one 
university,  that  is  not  thus  furnished  with  its  little 
great  men.  The  head  of  a  petty  corporation,  who 
opposes  the  designs  of  a  prince  who  would  tyranni¬ 
cally  force  his  subjects  to  save  their  best  clothes  for 
Sundays;  the  puny  pedant  who  finds  oneundis- 
covered  property  in  the  polype,  or  describes  an  un¬ 
heeded  process  in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole,  and  whose 
mind,  like  his  microscope,  perceives  nature  only  in 
detail ;  the  rhymer,  who  makes  smooth  verses,  and 
paints  to  our  imagination,  whdn  he  should  only 
speak  to  our  hearts  ;  all  equally  fancy  themselves 
walking  forward  to  immortality,  and  desire  the  crowd 
behind  them  to  look  on.  The  crowd  takes  them  at 
their  word.  Patriot,  philosopher,  and  poet,  are 
shouted  in  their  train.  ‘  Where  was  there  ever  so 
much  merit  seen  ?  No  times  so  important  as  our  own  ; 
ages,  yet  unborn,  shall  gaze  with  wonder  and  ap¬ 
plause  !’  To  such  music,  the  important  pigmy  moves 
forward,  bustling  and  swelling,  and  aptly  compared 
to  a  puddle  in  a  storm. 

I  have  lived  to  see  generals  who  once  had  crowds 
hallooing  after  them  wherever'  they  went,  who  were 
be-praised  by  newspapers  and  magazines,  those  echoes 
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of  the  voice  of  the  vulgar,  aud  yet  they  have  lodg 
-  sunk  into  merited  obscurity,  with  scarce  even  an 
epitaph  left  to  flatter.  A  few  years  ago  the  herring- 
fishery  employed  all  Grub-street ;  it  was  the  topic  in 
every  coffee-house,  and  the  burden  of  every  ballad. 
We  were  to  drag  up  oceans  of  gold  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  :  we  were  to  supply  all  Europe  with  her¬ 
rings  upon  our  own  terms.  At  present  we  hear  no 
more  of  this.  We  have  fished  up  very  little  gold, 
that  I  can  learn  ;  nor  do  we  furnish  the  world  with 
herrings,  as  was  expected.  Let  us  wait  for  a  few 
years  longer,  and  we  shall  find  all  our  expectations 
a  herring-fishery. 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  MAGAZINE  IN 
MINIATURE. 

We  essayists,  who  are  allowed  but  one  subject  at 
a  time,  are  by  no  means  so  fortunate  as  the  writers  of 
magazines,  who  write  upon  several.  If  a  magaziner 
be  dull  upon  the  Spanish  war,  he  soon  has  us  up 
again  with  the  ghost  in  Cock-laDe  :  if  the  reader 
begins  to  doze  upon  that,  he  is  quickly  roused  by  an 
eastern  tale  ;  tales  prepare  us  for  poetry,  and  poetry 
for  the  meteorological  history  of  the  weather.  It  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  a  magazine,  never  to  be  long  dull 
upon  one  subject :  and  the  reader,  like  the  sailor’s 
horse,  has  at  least  the  comfortable  refreshment  of 
having  the  spur  often  changed. 

As  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  carry  off  all 
the  rewards  of  genius,  I  have  some  thoughts,  for  the 
future,  of  making  this  essay  a  magazine  in  miniature  : 
I  shall  hop  from  subject  to  subject,  and,  if  properly 
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encouraged,  I  intend  in  time  to  adorn  my  feuille- 
volant  with  pictures.  But  to  begin,  in  the  usual 
form,  with 

A  modest  Address  to  the  Public. 

The  public  has  been  so  often  imposed  upon  by  the 
unperforming  promises  of  others,  that  it  is  with  the 
utmost  modesty  we  assure  them  of  our  inviolable  de¬ 
sign  of  giving  the  very  best  collection  that  ever  asto¬ 
nished  society.  The  public  we  honour  and  regard, 
and  therefore  to  instruct  and  entertain  them  is  our 
highest  ambition,  with  labours  calculated  as  well  to 
the  head  as  the  heart.  If  four  extraordinary  pages 
of  letter-press  be  any  recommendation  of  our  wit,  we 
may  at  least  boast  the  honour  of  vindicating  our  own 
abilities.  To  say  more  in  favour  of  the  Infernal 
Magazine,  would  be  unworthy  the  public ;  to  say 
less,  would  be  injurious  to  ourselves.  As  we  have 
no  interested  motives  for  this  undertaking,  being  a 
society  of  gentlemen  of  distinction,  we  disdain  to  eat 
or  write  like  hirelings  ;  we  are  all  gentlemen,  resolved 
to  sell  our  sixpenny  magazine  merely  for  our  own 
amusement. 

Be  careful  to  ask  for  the  Infernal  Magazine. 
DEDICATION. 

TO  THAT  MOST  INGENIOUS  OF  ALL  PATRONS,  THE 
TRIPOLINE  AMBASSADOR  ; 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

As  your  taste  in  the  fine  arts  is  universally  allowed 
and  admired,  permit  the  authors  of  the  Infernal 
Magazine  to  lay  the  following  sheets  humbly  at  your 
excellency’s  toe ;  and  should  our  labours  ever  have 
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the  happiness  of  one  day  adorning  the  courts  of  Fez, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  influence  wherewith  we  are 
.  honoured,  shall  be  ever  retained  with  the  most  warm 
ardour  by, 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

Your  most  devoted  humble  servants. 

The  Authors  of  the  Infernal  Magazine. 

A  SPEECH 

SPOKEN  BY  THE  INDIGENT  PHILOSOPHER, 

TO  PERSUADE  HIS  CLUB  AT  CATEATON  NOT  TO  DE¬ 
CLARE  WAR  AGAINST  SPAIN. 

My  honest  friends  and  brother-politicians,  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  intended  war  with  Spain  makes  many 
of  you  uneasy.  Yesterday,  as  we  were  told,  the 
stocks  rose,  and  you  were  glad  ;  to-day  they  fall,  and 
you  are  again  miserable.  But,  my  dear  friends,  what 
is  the  rising  or  the  falling  of  the  stocks  to  us,  who 
have  no  money.  Let  Nathan  Ben  Funk,  the  Dutch 
Jew,  be  glad  or  sorry  for  this ;  but,  my  good  Mr. 
Bellows-mender,  what  is  all  this  to  you  or  me  ?  \  ou 
must  mend  broken  bellows,  and  I  write  bad  prose, 
as  long  as  we  live,  whether  we  like  a  Spanish  war  or 
not.  Believe  me,  my  honest  friends,  whatever  you 
may  talk  of  liberty  and  your  own  reason,  both  that 
liberty  and  reason  are  conditionally  resigned  by  every 
poor  man  in  every  society  ;  and,  as  we  are  born  to 
work,  so  others  are  born  to  watch  over  us  while  we 
are  working.  In  the  name  of  common  sense' then, 
my  good  friends,  let  the  great  keep  watch  over  us, 
and  let  us  mind  our  business,  and  perhaps  we  may 
at  last  get  money  ourselves,  and  set  beggars  at  work 
in  our  turn.  I  have  a  Latin  sentence  that  is  wortk 
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its  weight  in  gold,  and  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to 
translate  for  your  instruction.  An  author,  called 
Lily’s  Grammar,  finely  observes,  that  ‘  Hils  in  pre- 
senti  perfectum  format ;’  that  is,  ‘  Ready  money 
make3  a  perfect  man.’  Let  us  then  get  ready  money, 
and  let  them  that  will  spend  theirs  by  going  to  war 
with  Spain. 

RULES  FOR  BEHAVIOUR, 

DRAWN  UP  BY  THE  INDIGENT  PHILOSOPHER. 

If  you  be  a  rich  man,  you  may  enter  the  room  with 
three  loud  hems,  march  deliberately  up  to  the  chim¬ 
ney,  and  turn  your  back  to  the  fire.  If  you  be  a 
poor  man,  I  would  advise  you  to  shrink  into  the 
room  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  place  yourself,  as  usual, 
upon  the  corner  of  a  chair,  in  a  remote  corner. 

When  you  are  desired  to  sing  in  company,  I  would 
advise  you  to  refuse;  for  it  is  a  thousand  to  one 
but  that  you  torment  us  with  affectation  or  a  bad 
voice. 

If  you  be  young,  and  live  with  an  old  man,  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  like  gravy.  I  was  disinherited 
myself  for  liking  gravy. 

Do  not  laugh  much  in  public  :  the  spectators  that 
are  not  as  merry  as  you,  will  hate  you,  either  because 
they  envy  your  happiness,  or  fancy  themselves  the 
subject  of  your  mirth. 


RULES  FOR  RAISING  THE  DEVIL, 

Translated  from  the  Latin  of  Danaeus  de  Sortiariis, 
a  Writer  cotemporary  with  Calvin,  and  one  of  the 
Reformers  of  our.  Church. 

The  person  who  desires  to  raise  the  devil,  is  to 
sacrifice  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  hen,  all  of  his  own  pro- 
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perty,  to  Beelzebub.  He  is  to  swear  an  eternal  obe¬ 
dience,  and  then  to  receive  a  mark  in  some  unseen 
place,  either  under  the  eye-lid,  or  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  inflicted  by  the  devil  himself.  Upon  this  he 
has  power  given  him  over  three  spirits ;  one  for 
earth,  another  for  air,  and  a  third  for  the  sea.  Upon 
certain  times  the  devil  holds  an  assembly  of  magi¬ 
cians,  in  which  each  is  to  give  an  account  of  what 
evil  he  has  done,  and  what  he  wishes  to  do.  At  this 
assembly  he  appears  in  the  shape  of  an  old  man,  or 
often  like  a  goat  with  large  horns.  They,  upon  this 
occasion,  renew  their  vows  of  obedience;  and  then 
form  a  grand  dance  in  honour  of  their  false  deity. 
The  deity  instructs  them  in  every  method  of  injuring 
mankind,  in  gathering  poisons,  and  of  riding  upon 
occasion  through  the  air.  He  shows  them  the  whole 
method,  upon  examination,  of  giving  evasive  answers ; 
his  spirits  have  power  to  assume  the  form  of  angels 
of  light,  and  there  is  but  one  method  of  detecting 
them,  viz.  to  ask  them,  in  proper  form,  what  method 
is  the  most  certain  to  propagate  the  faith  over  all  the 
world  ?  To  this  they  are  not  permitted  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  power  to  make  a  false  reply,  nor  are  they  willing 
to  give  the  true  one;  wherefore  they  continue  silent, 
and  are  thus  detected. 


BEAU  TIBBS :  A  CHARACTER. 

Though  naturally  pensive,  yet  I  am  fond  of  gay 
company,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  thus  dis¬ 
missing  the  mind  from  duty.  From  this  motive  I 
am  often  found  in  the  centre  of  a  crowd ;  and 
wherever  pleasure  is  to  be  sold,  am  always  a 
purchaser.  In  those  places,  without  being  re- 
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marked  by  any,  I  join  in  whatever  goes  forward, 
work  my  passions  into  a  similitude  of  frivolous  ear- 
nestness,  shout  as  they  shout,  and  condemn  as  they 
happen  to  disapprove.  A  mind  thus  sunk  for  a  while 
below  its  natural  standard,  is  qualified  for  stronger 
flights,  as  those  first  retire  who  would  spring  forward 
with  greater  vigour. 

Attracted  by  the  serenity  of  the  evening,  a  friend 
and  I  lately  went  to  gaze  upon  the  company  in  one 
of  the  public  walks  near  the  city.  Here  we  sauntered 
together  for  some  time,  either  praising  the  beauty  of 
such  as  were  handsome,  or  the  dresses  of  such  as 
had  nothing  else  to  recommend  them.  We  had  gone 
thus  deliberately  forward  for  some  time,  when  my 
friend,  stopping  on  a  sudden,  caught  me  by  the 
elbow,  and  led  me  out  of  the  public  walk.  I  could 
perceive  by  the  quickness  of  his  pace,  and  by  his  fre¬ 
quently  looking  behind,  that  he  was  attempting  to 
avoid  somebody  who  followed :  we  now  turned  to 
the  right,  then  to  the  left ;  as  we  went  forward,  he 
still  went  faster,  but  in  vain ;  the  person  whom  he 
attempted  to  escape,  hunted  us  through  every  doubling, 
and  gained  upon  us  each  moment ;  so  that  at  last  we 
fairly  stood  still,  resolving  to  face  what  we  could  not 
avoid. 

Our  pursuer  soon  came  up,  and  joined  us  with  all 
the  familiarity  of  an  old  acquaintance.  ‘  My  dear 
Charles,’  cries  he,  shaking  my  friend’s  hand,  ‘  where 
have  you  been  hiding  this  half  a  century?  Positively, 
I  had  fancied  you  had  gone  down  to  cultivate  matri¬ 
mony  and  your  estate  in  the  country.’  During  the 
reply,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  surveying  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  our  new  companion.  His  hat  was  pinched 
up  with  peculiar  smartness:  his  looks  were  pale, 
thin,  and  sharp  ;  round  his  neck  he  wore  a  broad 
black  riband,  and  in  his  bosom  a  buckle  studded  with 
glass;  his  coat  was  trimmed  with  tarnished  twist; 
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he  wore  by  his  side  a  sword  with  a  black  hilt;  and 
his  stockings  of  silk,  though  newly  washed,  were 
grown  yellow  by  long  service.  I  was  so  much  en¬ 
gaged  with  the  peculiarity  of  his  dress,  that  I  attended 
only  to  the  latter  part  of  my  friend’s  reply  ;  in  which 
he  complimented  Mr.  Tibbs  on  the  taste  of  his  clothes 
and  the  bloom  in  his  countenance.  ‘Psha,  psha, 
Charles,5'  cried  the  figure,  ‘no  more  of  that  if  you 
love  me :  you  know  I  hate  flattery,  on  my  soul  I  do; 
and  yet  to  |pe  sure  an  intimacy  with  the  great  will 
improve  one’s  appearance,  and  a  course  of  venison 
will  fatten  :  and  yet  faith  I  despise  the  great  as  much 
as  you  do:  but  there  are  a  great  many  damned  honest 
fellows  among  them,  and  we  must  not  quarrel  with 
one  half  because  the  other  wants  breeding.  If  they 
w'ere  all  such  as  my  Lord  Mudler,  one  of  the  most 
good-natured  creatures  that  ever  squeezed  a  lemon,  I 
should  myself  be  among  the  number  of  their  admirers. 
I  was  yesterday  to  dine  at  the  Duchess  of  Piccadilly’s. 
My  lord  was  there.  Ned,  says  he  to  me,  Ned,  says 
he.  I  will  hold  gold  to  silver  I  can  tell  where  you 
were  poaching  last  night.  Poaching  !  my  lord,  says 
I;  faith  you  have  missed  already;  for  I  staid  at 
home  and  let  the  girls  poach  for  me.  That  is  my 
way  :  I  take  a  fine  woman  as  some  animals  do  their 
prey  :  stand  still,  and  swoop,  they  fall  into  my 
mouth.’ 

‘  Ah,  Tibbs,  thou  art  a  happy  fellow,’  cried  my 
companion,  with  looks  of  infinite  pity.  ‘  I  hope  your 
fortune  is  as  much  improved  as  your  understanding 
in  such  company.’  ‘Improved!’  replied  the  other ; 

‘  you  shall  know — but  let  it  go  nb  farther, — a  great 
secret — five  hundred  a  year  to  begin  with.  —  My 
Lord’s  word  o<  honour  for  it — His  lordship  took  me 
in  his  own  chariot  yesterday,  and  we  had  a  tete-a- 
tete  dinner  in  the  country,  where  we  talked  of  no¬ 
thing  else.’  ‘  1  fancy  you  forgot,  Sir,’  cried  I,  ‘  yovt 
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told  us  but  this  moment  of  your  dining  yesterday  in 
town?’  ‘Did  I  say  so  V  replied  he  coolly.  ‘To 
be  sure,  if  I  said  so,  it  was  so. — Dined  in  town  : 
egad,  now  I  remember,  I  did  dine  in  town;  but  I 
dined  in  the  country  too :  for  you  must  know  my 
boys,  I  eat  two  dinners.  By-the-bye,  I  am  grown 
as  nice  as  the  devil  in  my  eating.  I  will  tell  you  a 
pleasant  affair  about  that :  we  were  a  select  party  of 
us  to  dine  at  Lady  Grogram’s,  an  affected  piece,  but 
let  it  go  no  farther ;  a  secret:  Well,  says  I,  I  will 
hold  a  thousand  guineas,  and  say  Done  first,  that — 
But,  dear  Charles,  you  are  an  honest  creature :  lend 
me  half-a-crown  for  a  minute  or  two,  or  so,  just  till 
• — But  hark’ee,  ask  me  for  it  the  next  time  we  meet, 
or  it  may  be  twenty  to  one  but  I  forget  to  pay 
you.’ 

When  he  left  us,^>ur  conversation  naturally  turned 
upon  so  extraordinary  a  character.  ‘  His  very  dress,’ 
cries  my  friend,  ‘  is  not  less  extraordinary  than  his 
conduct.  If  you  meet  him  this  day,  you  find  him  in 
rags;  if  the  next,  in  embroidery.  With  those  per¬ 
sons  of  distinction,  of  whom  he  talks  so  familiarly, 
he  has  scarce  a  coffee-house  acquaintance.  How¬ 
ever,  bcth  for  the  interest  of  society,  and,  perhaps, 
for  his  own,  Heaven  has  made  him  poor ;  and  while 
all  the  world  perceives  his  wants,  he  fancies  them 
concealed  from  every  eye.  An  agreeable  companion, 
because  he  understands  flattery;  and  all  must  be 
pleased  with  the  first  part  of  his  conversation,  though 
all  are  sure  of  its  ending  with  a  demand  on  their 
purse.  While  his  youth  countenances  the  levity  of 
his  conduct,  he  may  thus  earn  a  precarious  subsist¬ 
ence  :  but,  when  age  comes  on,  the  gravity  of  which 
is  incompatible  with  buffoonery,  then  will  he  find 
himself  forsaken  by  all :  condemned  in  the  decline  of 
life  to  hang  upon  some  rich  family  whom  he  once 
despised,  there  to  undergo  all  the  ingenuity  of  studied 
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contempt;  to  be  employed  only  as  a  spy  upon  the 
servants,  or  a  bug-bear  to  fright  children  into 
duty.’ 


BEAU  TIBBS— CONTINUED. 

There  are  some  acquaintahces  whom  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  shake  off.  My  little  beau  yesterday  over¬ 
took  me  again  in  one  of  the  public  walks,  and  slap¬ 
ping  me  on  the  shoulder,  saluted  me  with  an  air  of 
the  most  perfect  familiarity.  His  dress  was  the  same 
as  usual,  except  that  he  had  more  powder  in  his 
hair,  wore  a  dirtier  shirt,  and  had  on  a  pair  of  Temple 
spectacles,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

As  I  knew  him  to  be  a  harmless  amusing  little 
thing,  I  could  not  return  his  smiles  with  any  degree 
of  severity ;  so  we  walked  forward  on  terms  of  the 
utmost  intimacy,  and  in  a  few  minutes  discussed  all 
the  usual  topics  preliminary  to  particular  conversa¬ 
tion. 

The  oddities  that  marked  his  character,  however, 
soon  began  to  appear;  he  bowed  to  several  wrell- 
dressed  persons,  who,  by  their  manner  of  returning 
the  compliment,  appeared  perfect  strangers.  At  in¬ 
tervals  he  drew  out  a  pocket-book,  seeming  to  take 
memorandums  before  all  the  company  with  much 
importance  and  assiduity.  In  this  manner  he  led  me 
through  the  length  of  the  whole  Mall,  fretting  at  his 
absurdities,  and  fancying  myself  laughed  at  as  well 
as  hirri  by  every  spectator. 

When  we  wmre  got  to  the  end  of  our  procession, 
‘  Blast  me,’  cries  he,  with  an  air  of  vivacity,  ‘  I  never 
saw  the  Park  so  thin  in  my  life  before;  there’s  no 
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company  at  all  to  day.  Not  a  single  face  to  be  seen.’ 
— ‘  No  company,’  interrupted  I  peevishly,  ‘  no  com¬ 
pany  where  there  is  such  a  crowd!  Why,  man, 
there  is  too  much.  What  are  the  thousands  that 
have  been  laughing  at  us  but  company  V  ‘  Lord,  my 
dear,’  returned  he  with  the  utmost  good  humour, 

‘  you  seem  immensely  chagrined ;  but,  blast  me, 
when  the  world  laughs  at  me,  I  laugh  at  'the  world, 
and  so  we  are  even.  My  Lord  Trip,  Bill  Squash  the 
Creolian,  and  I,  sometimes  make  a  party  at  being 
ridiculous ;  and  so  we  say  and  do  a  thousand  things 
for  the  joke’s  sake.  But  I  see  you  are  grave;  and 
if  you  are  for  a  fine  gra^e  sentimental  companion, 
you  shall  dine  with  my  wife  to-day;  I  must  insist 
on’t ;  I’ll  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Tibbs,  a  lady  of  as 
elegant  qualifications  as  any  in  nature ;  she  was 
bred,  but  that’s  between  ourselves,  under  the  inspec¬ 
tion  ot  the  Countess  of  Shoreditch.  A  charming 
body  of  voice  !  But  no  more  of  that,  she  shall  give 
us  a  song.  You  shall  see  my  little  girl  too,  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Tibbs,  a  sweet  pretty  creature 
I  design  her  for  my  Lord  Drumstick’s  eldest  son ; 
but  that’s  in  friendship,  let  it  go  no  farther;  she’s 
but  six  year’s  old,  and  yet  she  walks  a  minuet,  and 
plays  on  tbe  guitar,  immensely  already.  I  intend 
she  shall  be  as  perfect  as  possible  in  every  accom¬ 
plishment.  In  the  first  place.  I’ll  make  her  a  scho¬ 
lar;  I’ll  teach  her  Greek  myself,  and  I  intend  to 
learn  that  language  purpesely  to  instruct  her,  but  let 
that  be  a  secret.’  *  ' 

Thus  saying,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  took 
me  by  the  arm  and  hauled  me  along.  We  passed 
through  many  dark  alleys  and  w'nding  ways;  for, 
from  some  motives  to  me  unknown,  he  seemed  to 
have  a  particular  aversion  to  every  frequented  street; 
at  last,  however,  we  got  to  the  door  of  a  dismal¬ 
looking  house  in  the  outlets  of  the  town,  where  he 
»  y  3 
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■Informed  me  he  chose  to  reside  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air. 

We  entered  the  lower  door,  which  seemed  ever  to 
lie  most  hospitably  open;  and  I  began  to  ascend  an 
old  and  creaked  staircase:  when,  as  he  mounted  to 
show  me  the  wav.  he  demanded,  whether  I  delighted 
in  prospects;  to  which  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
*  Then,"  said  be.  ‘  I  shall  show  you  one  of  the  most 
charming  out  of  my  windows ;  we  shall  see  the  ships 
^ailing.  and  the  whole  couture  for  twenty  miles 
round,  tip  top,  quite  high.  My  lord  Swamp  would 
give  ten  thousand  guineas  for  such  a  one  ;  but,  as  I 
sometimes  pleasantly  tell  him,  I  always  love  to  keep 
my  prospects  at  home,  that  my  friends  may  come  to 
see  me  the  oftener.’ 

Bv  this  time  we  were  arrived  as  high  as  the  stairs 
would  permit  us  to  ascend,  till  we  came  to  what  he 
was  facetious.v  pleased  to  call  the  first  floor  down 
the  chimney ;  and  knocking  at  the  door,  a  voice, 
with  a  Scotch  accent,  from  within  demanded,  •  Wha’s 
there!’  My  conductor  answered,  that  it  was  him. 
Bat  this  not  satisfying  the  querist,  the  voice  again  re¬ 
peated  the  demand;  to  which  he  answered  louder 
than  before ;  and  now  the  door  was  opened  by  an 
old  maid  servant  with  cautious  reluctance. 

When  we  were  got  in,  he  welcomed  me  to  his 
house  with  great  ceremony,  and  turning  to  the  old 
woman,  asked  where  her  lady  was,  •  Good  troth,’ 
replied  she  in  the  northern  dialect,  ‘  -he  ■  washing 
tout  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door,  because  they  have 
taken  an  oath  against  lending  out  the  tub  any  long¬ 
er.’ — ‘Mvtwc  shirts  V  cried  he,  in  a  tone  that  faltered 
with  confusion.  ‘  what  does  the  idiot  mean  !  — ‘  I 
ken  what  I  mean  well  enough,  replied  the  other ; 

‘  she’s  washing  vour  twa  shirts  at  the  next  door, 

because, - ’  ‘  Fire  and  fury,  no  more  of  thy  stupid 

explanations,’  cried  he.  *  Go  and  inform  her  we 
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have  got  company.  Were  that  Scotch  hag,’  conti¬ 
nued  he,  turning  to  me,  ‘  to  be  for  ever  in  my  family, 
she  would  never  learn  politeness,  nor  forget  that  ab¬ 
surd  poisonous  accent  of  hers,  or  testify  the  smallest 
specimen  of  breeding  or  high  life ;  and  yet  it  is  very 
surprising  too,  as  I  had  her  from  a  parliament  man, 
a  friend  of  mine,  from  the  Highlands,  one  of  the  po¬ 
litest  men  in  the  world  ;  but  that’s  a  secret.’ 

We  waited  some  time  for  Mrs.  Tibb’s  arrival,  dur¬ 
ing  which  interval  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  survey¬ 
ing  the  chamber  and  all  its  furniture :  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  four  chairs  with  old  wrought  bottoms,  that 
he  assured  me  were  his  wife’s  embroidery  ;  a  square 
table  that  had  been  once  japanned ;  a  cradle  in  one 
corner,  a  lumber-cabinet  in  the  other  ;  a  broken  shep¬ 
herdess,  and  a  mandarine  without  a  head,  were  stuck 
over  the  chimney  ;  and  round  the  walls  several  paltry, 
unframed  pictures,  which  he  observed  w'ere  all  of  his 
own  drawing.  ‘What  do  you  think,  Sir,  of  that 
head  in  the  corner,  done  in  the  manner  of  Grisoni  ? 
There’s  the  true  keeping  in  it ;  it’s  my  own  face  : 
and,  though  there  happens  to  be  no  likeness,  a  coun¬ 
tess  offered  me  an  hundred  for  its  fellow :  I  refused 
her,  for  hang  it,  that  would  be  mechanical,  you 
know.’ 

The  wife  at  last  made  her  appearance  ;  at  once  a 
slattern  and  coquet ;  much  emaciated,  but  still  car¬ 
rying  the  remains  of  beauty.  She  made  twenty  apo¬ 
logies  for  being  seen  in  such  an  odious  dishabille, 
but  hoped  to  be  excused,  as  she  had  staid  out  all 
night  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  with  the  countess,  who 
was  excessively  fond  of  the  horns.  ‘  And  indeed, 
my  dear,’  added  she,  turning  to  her  husband,  ‘  his 
lordship  drank  your  health  in  a  bumper.’ — ‘  Poof 
Jack!’  cries  he,  ‘  a  dear  good-natured  creature,  1 
know  he  loves  me ;  but  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  have 
given  orders  for  dinner ;  you  need  make  uo  great 
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preparations  neither,  there  are  but  three  of  us ; 
something  elegant,  and  little  will  do ;  a  turbot,  an 

ortolan,  or  a - 1 — ‘  Or  what  do  you  think,  my 

dear,’  interrupts  the  wife,  ‘of  a  nice  pretty  bit  of 
ox-cheek,  piping  hot,  and  dressed  with  a  little  of  my 
own  sauce  V — ‘  The  very  thing,’  replies  he  :  ‘it 
will  eat  best  with  some  smart  bottled  beer ;  but  be 
sure  to  let’s  have  the  sauce  his  grace  was  so  fond  of.  I 
hate  your  immense  loads  of  meat:  that  is  country 
all  over  :  extreme  disgusting  to  those  who  are  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  high  life.’ 

By  this  time  my  curiosity  began  to  abate,  and  my 
appetite  to  increase ;  the  company  of  fools  may  at 
first  make  us  smile,  but  at  last  never  fails  of  render¬ 
ing  us  melancholy.  I  therefore  pretended  to  recollect 
a  prior  engagement,  and  after  having  shown  my  re¬ 
spect  to  the  house,  by  giving  the  old  servant  a  piece 
of  money  at  the  door,  I  took  my  leave  ;  Mr.  Tibbs 
assuring  me,  that  dinner,  if  I  staid,  would  be  ready 
at  least  in  less  than  two  hours. 


ON  THE  IRRESOLUTION  OF  YOUTH. 

As  it  as  been  observed  that  few  are  better  qualified 
to  give  others  advice,  than  those  who  have  taken  the 
least  of  it  themselves:  so  in  this  respect  I  find  rnyself 
perfectly  authorized  to  offer  mine  ;  and  must  take 
leave  to  throw  together  a  few  observations  upon  that 
part  of  a  young  man’s  conduct  on  his  entering  into 
life,  as  it  is  called. 

The  most  usual  way  among  young  men  who  have 
no  resolution  of  their  own,  is  first  to  ask  one  friend’s 
advice,  and  follow  it  for  isome  time;  then  to  ask 
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advice  of  another,  and  turn  to  that ;  so  of  a  third, 
still  unsteady,  always  changing.  However,  every 
change  of  this  nature  is  for  the  worse;  people  may 
tell  you  of  your  being  unfit  for  some  peculiar  occu¬ 
pations  in  life ;  but  heed  them  not;  whatever  employ¬ 
ment  you  follow  with  perseverance  and  assiduity, 
will  be  found  fit. for  you;  it  will  be  your  support  in 
youth,  and  comfort  in  age.  In  learning  the  useful 
part  of  every  profession,  very  moderate  abilities  will 
suffice  :  great  abilities  are  generally  obnoxious  to  the 
possessors.  Life  has  been  compared  to  a  race;  but 
the  allusion  still  improves  by  observing,  that  the  most 
swift  are  ever  the  most  apt  to  stray  from  the  course. 

To  know  one  profession  only,  is  enough  for  one 
man  to  know  ;  and  this,  whatever  the  professors  may 
tell  you  to  the  contrary,  is  soon  learned.  Be  content¬ 
ed,  therefore,  with  one  good  employment;  for  if  you 
understand  two  at  a  time,  people  will  give  you  busi¬ 
ness  in  neither. 

A  conjurer  and  a  tailor  once  happened  to  con¬ 
verse  together,  ‘  Alas !’  cries  the  tailor,  ‘  what  an 
unhappy  poor  creature  am  I !  If  people  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  live  without  clothes,  I  am  undone  ;  I 
have  no  other  trade  to  have  recourse  to.’ — ‘  Indeed, 
friend,  I  pity  you  sincerely,’  replies  the  conjurer; 
‘  but,  thank  heaven,  things  are  not  quite  so  bad  with 
me :  for,  if  one  trick  should  fail,  I  have  an  hundred 
tricks  more  for  them  yet.,  However,  if  at  any  time 
you  are  reduced  to  beggary,  apply  to  me,  and  I  will 
relieve  you.’  A  famine  overspread  the  land;  the 
tailor  made  a  shift  to  live,  because  his  customers 
could  not  be  without  clothes  ;  but  the  poor  conjurer, 
with  all  his  hundred  tricks,  could  find  none  that  had 
money  to  throw  away:  it  was  in  vain  that  he  promis¬ 
ed  to  eat  fire,  or  to  vomit  pins ;  no  single  creature 
would  relieve  him,  till  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  beg 
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from  the  very  tailor  whose  calling  he  had  formerly 
despised. 

There  are  no  obstructions  more  fatal  to  fortune  than 
pride  and  resentment.  If  you  must  resent  injuries  at 
all,  at  least  suppress  your  indignation  till  you  become 
rich,  and  then  show  away.  The  resentment  of  a 
poor  man  is  like  the  efforts  of  a  harmless  insect  to 
sting  :  it  may  get  him  crushed,  but  cannot  defend  him. 
Who  values  that  anger  which  is  consumed  only  in 
empty  menaces  ? 

Once  upon  a  time  a  goose  fed  its  young  by  a  pond 
side;  and  a  goose,  in  such  circumstances,  is  always 
extremely  proud,  and,  excessively  punctilious.  If 
any  other  animal,  without  the  least  design  to  offend, 
happened  to  pass  that  way,  the  goose  was  immediately 
at  it  The  pond,  she  said,  was  hers,  and  she  would 
maintain  her  right  in  it,  and  support  her  honour, 
while  she  had  a  bill  to  hiss,  or  a  wing  to  flutter.  In 
this  manner  she  drove  away  ducks,  pigs,  and  chickens ; 
nay.  even  the  insidious  cat  was  seen  to  scamper.  A 
lounging  mastiff,  however,  happened  to  pass  by  and 
thought  it  no  harm  if  he  should  lap  a  little  of  the 
water,  as  he  was  thirsty.  The  guardian  goose  flew  at 
him  like  a  fury,  pecked  at  him  with-  hei  beak,  and 
slapped  him  with  her  feathers.  The  dog  grew  angry, 
and  had  twenty  times  a  miod  to  give  her  a  sly  snap ; 
but  suppressing  his  indignation,  because  his  master 
was  nigh,  *  A  pox  take  thee,’  cries  he,  ‘  for  a  fool ; 
sure  those  who  have  neither  strength  nor  weapons  to 
fight,  at  least  should  be  civil.’  So  saying,  he  went 
forward  to  the  pond,  quenched  his  thirst,  in  spite  of 
the  goose,  and  followed  his  master. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  fortune  of  youth  i», 
that,  while  they  are  willing  to  take  offence  from  none, 
they  are  also  equally  desirous  of  giving  nobody 
offence.  From  hence  they  endeavour  to  please  all. 
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comply  with  every  request,  and  attempt  to  suit  them¬ 
selves  to  every  company  ;  have  no  will  of  their  own, 
but,  like  wax,  catch  every  contiguous  impression. 
By  thus  attempting  to  give  universal  satisfaction,  they 
at  last  find  themselves  miserably  disappointed:  to 
bring  the  generality  of  admirers  on  our  side,  it  is 
sufficient  to  attempt  pleasing  a  very  few. 

A  painter  of  eminence  was  once  resolved  to  finish 
a  piece  which  should  please  the  whole  world. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  drawn  a  picture,  in  which 
his  utmost  skill  was  exhausted,  it  was  exposed  in 
the  public  market-place,  with  directions  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  for  every  spectator  to  mark  with  a  brush,  that 
lay  by,  every  limb  and  feature  which  seemed  erro¬ 
neous.  The  spectators  came,  and  in  the  general 
applauded  ;  but  each,  willing  to  show  his  talent  at 
criticism,  stigmatized  whatever  he  thought  proper. 
At  evening,  when  the  painter  came,  he  was  mortified 
to  find  the  picture  one  universal  blot,  not  a  single 
stroke  that  had  not  the  marks  of  disapprobation. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  trial,  the  next  day  he  was 
resolved  to  try  them  in  a  different  manner;  and  ex¬ 
posing  his  picture  as  before,  desired  that  every  specta¬ 
tor  would  mark  those  beauties  he  approved  or  admired. 
The  people  complied,  and  the  artist  returning,  found 
his  picture  covered  with  the  marks  of  beauty  ;  every 
stroke  that  had  been  yesterday  condemned,  now  re¬ 
ceived  the  character  of  approbation.  ‘  Well,’  cries 
the  painter,  ‘  I  now  find,  that  the  best  way  to  please 
all  the  world,  is  to  attempt  pleasing  one  half  of  it.’ 
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ON  MAD  DOGS. 

Indulgent  nature  seems  to  have  exempted  this 
island  from  many  of  those  epidemic  evils  which  are 
so  fatal  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  A  want  of 
rain  for  a  few  days  beyond  the  expected  season,  in 
some  parts  of  the  globe,  spreads  famine,  desolation, 
and  terror,  over  the  whole  country;  but,  in  this  for¬ 
tunate  island  of  Britain,  the  inhabitant  courts  health 
in  every  breeze,  and  the  husbandman  ever  sows  in 
joyful  expectation. 

But,  though  the  nation  be  exempt  from  real  evils, 
it  is  not  more  happy  on  this  account  than  others. 
The  people  are  afflicted,  it  is  true,  with  neither  fa¬ 
mine  nor  pestilence;  but  then  there  is  a  disorder 
peculiar  to  the  country,  which  every  season  makes 
strange  ravages  among  them  ;  it  spreads  with  pes¬ 
tilential  rapidity,  and  infects  almost  every  rank  of 
people ;  what  is  still  more  strange,  the  natives  have 
no  name  for  this  peculiar  malady,  though  well  known 
to  foreign  physicians  by  the  appellation  of  Epidemic 
Terror. 

A  season  is  never  known  to  pass  in  which  the 
people  are  not  visited  by  this  cruel  calamity  in  one 
shape  or  another,  seemingly  different,  though  ever 
the  same;  one  year  it  issues  from  a  baker’s  shop  in 
the  shape  of  a  sixpenny  loaf,  the  next  it  takes  the 
appearance  of  a  comet  with  a  fiery  tail,  the  third  it 
threatens  like  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  the  fourth 
it  carries  consternation  in  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog. 
The  people  when  ODce  infected,  lose  their  relish  for 
happiness,  saunter  about  with  looks  of  despondence, 
ask  after  the  calamities  of  the  day,  and  receive  no 
comfort  but  in  heightening  each  other’s  distress. 
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It  is  insignificant  how  remote  or  near,  how  weak  of 
powerful,  the  object  of  terror  may  be,  when  once 
they  resolve  to  fright  and  be  frighted ;  the  merest 
trifles  sow  consternation  and  dismay  ;  each  propor¬ 
tions  his  fears,  not  to  the  object,  but  to  the  dread  he 
discovers  in  the  countenance  of  others ;  for,  when 
once  the  fermentation  is  begun,  it  goes  on  of  itself, 
though  the  original  cause  be  discontinued  which -first 
set  it  in  motion. 

A  dread  of  mad  dogs  is  the  epidemic  terror  which 
now  prevails,  and  the  whole  nation  is  at  present 
actually  groaning  under  the  malignity  of  its  in¬ 
fluence.  The  people  sally  from  their  houses  with 
that  circumspection  which  is  prudent  in  such  as 
expect  a  mad  dog  at  every  turning.  The  physician 
publishes  his  prescription,  the  beadle  prepares  his 
halter,  and  a  few  of  unusual  bravery  arm  themselves 
with  boots  and  buff  gloves,  in  order  to  face  the  enemy, 
if  he  should  offer  to  attack  them.  In  short,  the 
whole  people  stand  bravely  upon  their  defence,  and 
seem,  by  their  present  spirit,  to  show  a  resolution  of 
being  tamely  bit  by  mad  dogs  no  longer. 

Their  manner  of  knowing  whether  a  dog  be  mad 
or  no,  somewhat  resembles  the  ancient  Gothic  cus¬ 
tom  of  trying  witches.  The  old  woman  suspected 
was  tied  hand,  and  foot,  and  thrown  into  the  water. 
If  she  swam,  then  she  was  instantly  carried  off  to 
be  burnt  for  a  witch  ;  if  she  sunk,  then  indeed  she 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  but  drowned  in  the  ex¬ 
periment.  In  the  same  manner  a  crowd  gather  round 
a  dog  suspected  of  madness,  and  they  begin  by 
teasing  the  devoted  animal  on  every  side.  If  he 
attempts  to  stand  upon  the  defensive,  and  bite,  then 
he  is  unanimously  found  guilty,  for  ‘  a  mad  dog 
always  snaps  at  every  thing.’  If,  on  the  contrary,  he 
strives  to  escape  by  running  away,  then  he  can  ex- 
vol.  xuv.  z 
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pact  no  compassion.  for  ;  mad  dogs  always  ms  straight 
forward  before  them.’ 

It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  neutral  being  like  me. 
who  have  no  share  in  those  ideal  calamities,  to 
mark  the  stages  of  this  national  disease.  The  terror 
at  first  feebly  enters  with  a  disregarded  story  of  a 
little  dog  that  had  gone  through  a  neighbouring  vil¬ 
lage,  which  was  thought  to  be  mad  by  several  who 
had  seen  him.  The  next  account  comes,  that  a 
mastiff  ran  through  a  certain  town,  and  had  bit  five 
geese,  which  immediately  ran  mad,  foamed  at  the 
bill,  and  died  in  great  agonies  soon  after.  Then 
comes  an  affecting  story  cf  a  little  boy  bit  in  the 
leg,  and  gone  down  to  be  dipped  in  the  salt  water. 
When  the  people  have  sufficiently  shuddered  at  that, 
they  are  next  congealed  with  a  frightful  account 
of  a  man  who  was  said  lately  to  have  died  from  a 
bite  he  had  received  some  years  before.  This  rela¬ 
tion  only  prepares  the  way  for  another,  still  more 
hideous  :  as  how  the  master  of  a  family,  with  seven 
small  children,  were  all  bit  by  a  mad  lap-dog:  and 
how  the  poor  father  first  perceived  the  infection,  by 
calling  for  a  draught  of  water,  where  he  saw  the  lap- 
dog  swimmtng  in  the  cup. 

When  epidemic  terror  is  thus  once  excited,  every 
morning  comes  leaded  with  some  new  disaster :  as 
in  stories  of  ghosts  each  loves  to  hear  the  account, 
though  it  only  serves  to  make  him  uneasy :  so  here 
each  listens  with  eagerness,  and  accs  to  the  tiding; 
with  new  circumstances  of  peculiar  horror.  A  lady, 
for  instance,  in  the  country,  of  very  weak  nerves, 
has  been  frighted  by  the  barking  of  a  dog;  and 
this,  alas  1  too  frequently  happens.  The  story  soon 
is  improved  and  spreads,  that  a  mad  dog  had  frighted 
a  lady  of  distinction.  These  circumstances  begin  to 
grow  terrible  before  they  have  reached  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  village,  and  there  the  report  is,  that  a  lady  of 
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quality  was  bit  by  a  mad  mastiff.  This  account 
every  moment  gathers  new  strength,  and  grows  more 
dismal  as  it  approaches  the  capital  ;  and  by  the  time 
it  has  arrived  in  town,  the  lady  is  described,  with 
wild  eyes,  foaming  mouth,  running  mad  upon  all 
four,  barking  like  a  dog,  biting  her  servants,  and  at 
last  smothered  between  two  beds  by  the  advice  of 
her  doctors ;  while  the  mad  mastiff  is,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  ranging  the  whole  country  over,  slavering  at  the 
mouth,  and  seeking  whom  he  may  devour. 

My  landlady,  a  good-natured  woman,  but  a  little 
credulous,  waked  me  some  mornings  ago  before  the 
usual  hour,  with  horror  and  astonishment  in  her 
looks.  She  desired  me,  if  I  had  any  regard  for  my 
safety,  to  keep  within  ;  for  a  few  days  ago,  so  dis¬ 
mal  an  accident  had  happened,  as  to  put  all  the 
world  upon  their  guard.  A  mad  dog  down  in  the 
country,  she  assured  me,  had  bit  a  farmer,  who 
soon  becoming  mad,  ran  into  his  own  yard  and  bit 
a  fine  brindled  cow  ;  the  cow  quickly  became  as 
mad  as  the  man,  began  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  and 
raising  herself  up,  walked  about  on  her  hind  leg3, 
sometimes  barking  like  a  dog,  and  sometimes  attempt¬ 
ing  to  talk  like  the  farmer.  Upon  examining  the 
grounds  of  this  story,  I  found  my  landlady  had  it 
from  one  neighbour,  who  had  it  from  another  neigh¬ 
bour,  who  heard  it  from  very  good  authority. 

Were  most  stories  of  this  nature  well  examined, 
it  would  be  found  that  numbers  of  such  as  have 
been  said  to  suffer  were  no  way  injured :  and  that 
of  those  who  have  been  actually  bitten,  not  one  in 
a  hundred  was  bit  by  a  mad  dog.  Such  accounts, 
in  general,  therefore,  only  serve  to  make  the  people 
miserable  by  false  terrors  ;  and  sometimes  fright  the 
patient  into  actual  frenzy,  by  creating  those  very 
symptoms  they  pretended  to  deplore. 

But  even  allowing  three  or  four  to  die  in  a  season 
z  2 
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of  this  terrible  death  (and  four  is  probably  too  large 
a  concession),  yet  still  it  is  not  considered  how 
many  are  preserved  in  their  health  and  in  their  pro¬ 
perty  by  this  devoted  animal’s  services.  The  mid¬ 
night  robber  is  kept  at  a  distance ;  the  insidious 
thief  is  often  detected  ;  the  healthful  chase  repairs 
many  a  worn  constitution :  and  the  poor  man  finds 
in  his  dog  a  willing  assistant,  eager  to  lessen  his  toil, 
and  content  with  the  smallest  retribution. 

*  A  dog,’  says  one  of  the  English  poets,  ‘  is  an  ho¬ 
nest  creature,  and  I  am  a  friend  to  dogs.’  Of  all 
the  beasts  that  graze  the  lawn,  or  hunt  the  forest,  a 
dog  is  the  only  animal  that,  leaving  his  fellows, 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  man:  to  man 
he  looks,  in  all  his  necessities,  with  speaking  eye 
for  assistance  ;  exerts  for  him  all  the  little  service 
in  his  power  with  cheerfulness  and  pleasure ;  for 
him  bears  famine  and  fatigue  with  patience  and  re¬ 
signation  ;  no  injuries  can  abate  his  fidelity,  no  dis¬ 
tress  induce  him  to  forsake  his  benefactor  ;  studious 
to  please,  and  fearing  to  olfend,he  is  still  an  humble, 
stedfast  dependent ;  and  in  him  alone  fawning  is  not 
flattery.  How  unkind  then  to  torture  this  faithful 
creature,  who  has  left  the  forest  to  claim  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  man  !  How  ungrateful  a  return  to  the  trusty 
animal  for  all  its  services  ! 


ON  THE  INCREASED  LOVE  OF  LTFE 
WITH  AGE. 

Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life,  increases  our 
desire  of  living.  Those  dangers,  which,  in  the  vigour 
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of  youth  we  had  learned  to  despise,  assume  new 
terrors  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increasing  as 
our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last  the  prevailing 
passion  of  the  mind  ;  and  the  small  remainder  of  life 
is  taken  up  in  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or 
provide  for  a  continued  existence. 

Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and  to  which 
even  the  wise  are  liable!  If  I  should  judge  of  that 
part  of  life  which  lies  before  me  by  that  which  I  have 
already  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous.  Experience 
tells  me,  that  my  past  enjoyments  have  brought  no 
real  felicity  ;  and  sensation  assures  me,  that  those  I 
have  felt  are  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to 
come.  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  per¬ 
suade  !  hope,  more  powerful  than  either,  dresses  out 
the  distant  prospect  in  fancied  beauty  ;  some  happi¬ 
ness,  in  long  perspective,  still  beckons  me  to  pursue  ; 
and,  like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  disappoint¬ 
ment  increases  my  ardour  to  continue  the  game. 

Whence  then  is  this  increased  love  of  life,  which 
grows  upon  us  with  our  years  ?  Whence  comes  it, 
that  we  thus  make  greater  efforts  to  preserve  our 
existence,  at  a  period  when  it  becomes  scarce  worth 
the  keeping?  Is  it  that  nature,  attentive  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  mankind,  increases  our  wishes  to  live, 
while  she  lessens  our  enjoyments ;  and,  as  she  robs 
the  senses  of  every  pleasure,  equips  imagination  in 
the  spoil  ?  Life  would  be  insupportable  to  an  old 
man,  who  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death  no 
more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  manhood  ;  the 
numberless  calamities  of  decaying  nature,  and  the 
consciousness  of  surviving  every  pleasure,  would  at 
once  induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  terminate  the 
scene  of  misery  :  but  happily  the  contempt  of  death 
forsakes  him  at  a  time  when  it  could  only  be  preju¬ 
dicial  ;  and  life  acquires  an  imaginary  value  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  its  real  value  is  no  more. 

z  3 
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Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  us  increases 
in  general,  from  the  length  of  our  acquaintance  with 
it.  ‘  I  would  not  choose,’  says  a  French  philoso¬ 
pher,  ‘  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up  with  which  I  had 
been  long  acquainted.’  A  mind  long  habituated  to 
a  certain  set  of  objects,  insensibly  becomes  fond  of 
seeing  them  :  visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from 
them  with  reluctance  :  from  hence  proceeds  the  ava¬ 
rice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  possession  ;  they  love 
the  world  and  all  that  it  produces  :  they  love  life  and 
all  its  advantages  ;  not  because  it  gives  them  plea¬ 
sure.  but  because  they  have  known  it  long. 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,  ascending  the  throne  of 
China,  commanded  that  all  who  were  unjustly  de¬ 
tained  in  prison  during  the  preceding  reigns  should 
be  set  free.  Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank 
their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  appeared  a  ma¬ 
jestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  emperor's  feet, 
addressed  him  as  follows  :  Great  father  of  China, 
behold  a  wretch  now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  was 
shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  I 
was  imprisoned,  though  a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without 
even  being  confronted  by  my  accusers.  I  have  now 
lived  in  solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  am  grown  familiar  with  distress.  As  yet 
dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  that  sun  to  which  you 
have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wandering  the  streets 
to  find  out  some  friend  that  would  assist,  or  relieve,  or 
remember  me ;  but  my  friends,  my  family,  and  re¬ 
lations,  are  all  dead,  and  I  am  forgotten.  Permit 
me,  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear  out  the  wretched  re¬ 
mains  of  life  in  my  former  prison  :  the  walls  of  my 
dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splen¬ 
did  palace  :  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be 
unhappy  except  I  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my 
youth  was  passed,  in  that  prison  from  whence  you 
were  pleased  to  release  me.’ 
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The  old  man’s  passion  for  confinement  is  similar 
to  that  we  all  have  for  life.  We  are  habituated  to 
the  prison  ;  we  look  round  with  discontent,  are  dis¬ 
pleased  with  the  abode,  and  yet  the  length  of  our  cap¬ 
tivity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the  cell.  The 
trees  we  have  planted,  the  houses  we  have  built,  or 
the  posterity  we  have  begotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us 
closer  to  earth,  and  imbitter  our  parting.  Life  fcues 
the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance  ;  the  companion 
is  yet  unexhausted,  is  at  once  instructive  and  amus¬ 
ing  ;  its  company  pleases  ;  yet,  for  all  this,  it  is 
but  little  regarded.  To  us,  who  are  declined  in  years, 
life  appears  like  an  old  friend;  its  jests  have  been 
anticipated  in  former  conversation;  it  has  no  new 
story  to  make  us  smile,  no  new  improvement  with 
which  to  surprise ;  yet  still  we  love  it ;  destitute  of 
every  enjoyment,  still  we  love  it  ;  husband  the 
wasting  treasure  with  increasing  frugality,  and  feel  all 
the  poignancy  of  anguish  in  the  fatal  separation. 

Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  beautiful,  sincere, 
brave — an  Englishman.  He  had  a  competent  fortune 
of  his  own,  and  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which 
was  equivalent  to  riches.  Life  opened  all  her  trea¬ 
sures  before  him,  and  promised  a  long  succession  of 
future  happiness.  Pie  came,  tasted  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  but  was  disgusted  even  at  the  beginning.  He 
professed  an  aversion  to  living;  was  tired  of  walking 
round  the  same  circle  ;  had  tried  every  enjoyment, 
and  found  them  all  grow  weaker  at  every  repetition. 
‘  If  life  be,  in  youth,  so  displeasing,’  cried  he  to  him¬ 
self,  ‘  what  will  it  appear  when  age  comes  on?  If  it 
be  at  present  indifferent,  surely  it  will  then  be  execra¬ 
ble  !’  This  thought  imbittered  every  reflection:  till 
at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  perverted  reason,  he 
ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol !  Had  this  self-de¬ 
luded  man  been  apprized,  that  existence  grows  more 
desirable  to  us  the  longer  we  exist,  lie  would  then 
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have  faced  old  age  without  shrinking  ;  he  would  have 
boldly  dared  to  live  ;  and  served  that  society,  by  his 
future  assiduity,  which  he  basely  injured  by  his  de¬ 
sertion. 


ON  THE  LADIES’  PASSION  FOR  LEVEL¬ 
LING  ALL  DISTINCTION  OF  DRESS. 

Foreigners  observe  that  there  are  no  ladies  in  the 
world  more  beautiful,  or  more  ill-dressed,  than  those 
of  England.  Our  country-women  have  been  com¬ 
pared  to  those  pictures,  where  the  face  is  the  work  of 
a  Raphael,  but  the  draperies  thrown  out  by  some 
empty  pretender,  destitute  of  taste,  and  entirely  un¬ 
acquainted  with  design. 

If  I  were  a  poet,  I  might  observe,  on  this  occasion, 
that  so  much  beauty,  set  off  with  all  the  advantages 
of  dress,  would  be  too  powerful  an  antagonist  for  the 
opposite  sex  ;  and  therefore  it  was  wisely  ordered 
that  our  ladies  should  want  taste,  lest  their  admirers 
should  entirely  want  reason. 

But  to  confess  a  truth,  I  do  not  find  they  have  a 
greater  aversion  to  fine  clothes  than  the  women  of 
any  other  country  whatsoever.  I  cannot  fancy  that 
a  shopkeeper’s  wife  in  Cheapside  has  a  greater  ten¬ 
derness  for  the  fortune  of  her  husband,  than  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  wife  in  Paris;  or  that  miss  in  a  boarding- 
school  is  more  an  economist  in  dress  than  mademoi¬ 
selle  in  a  nunnery. 

Although  Paris  may  be  accounted  the  soil  in 
which  almost  every  fashion  takes  its  rise,  its  influence 
is  never  so  general  there  as  with  us.  They  study 
there  the  happy  method  of  uniting  grace  and  fashion, 
and  never  excuse  a  woman  for  being  awkwardly 
dressed,  by  saying  her  clothes  are  in  the  mode.  A 
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Frenchwoman  is  a  perfect  architect  in  dress:  she 
never,  with  Gothic  ignorance,  mixes  the  orders  ;  she 
never  tricks  out  a  squabby  Doric  shape  with  Co¬ 
rinthian  finery:  or,  to  speak  without  metaphor,  she 
conforms  to  general  fashion  only  when  it  happens  not 
to  be  repugnant  to  private  beauty. 

The  English  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have 
no  other  standard  of  grace  but  the  run  of  the  town. 
If  fashion  gives  the  word,  every  distinction  of  beauty, 
complexion,  or  stature,  ceases.  Sweeping  trains, 
Prussian  bonnets,  and  trollopees,  as  like  each  other  as 
if  cut  from  the  same  piece,  level  all  to  one  standard. 
The  Mall,  the  gardens,  and  playhouses,  are  filled  with 
ladies  in  uniform  ;  and  their  whole  appearance  shows 
as  little  variety  of  taste  as  if  their  clothes  were  bespoke 
by  the  colonel  of  a  marching  regiment,  or  fancied  by 
the  artist  who  dresses  the  three  battalions  of  guards. 

But  not  only  the  ladies  of  every  shape  and  com¬ 
plexion,  but  of  every  age  too,  are  possessed  of  this 
unaccountable  passion  for  levelling  all  distinction  in 
dress.  The  lady  of  no  quality  travels  first  behind  the 
lady  of  some  quality;  and  a  woman  of  sixty  is  as 
gaudy  as  her  grand-daughter.  A  friend  of  mine,  a 
good-natured  old  man,  amused  me  the  other  day  with 
an  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Mall.  It  seems,  in  his 
walk  thither,  he,  for  some  time,  followed  a  lady,  who, 
as  he  thought  by  her  dress,  was  a  girl  of  fifteen.  It 
was  airy,  elegant,  and  youthful.  My  old  friend  had 
called  up  all  his  poetry  on  this  occasion,  and  fancied 
twenty  Cupids  prepared  for  execution  in  every  folding 
of  her  white  negligee.  He  had  prepared  his  imagina¬ 
tion  for  an  angel’s  face  ;  but  what  was  his  mortifica¬ 
tion  to  find  that  the  imaginary  goddess  was  no  other 
than  his  cousin  Hannah,  some  years  older  than  him¬ 
self. 

But  to  give  it  in  his  own  words :  ‘  After  the  trans¬ 
ports  of  our  first  salute,’  said  he,  ‘  were  over,  I  could 
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not  avoid  running  my  eye  over  her  -whole  appear¬ 
ance.  Her  gown  was  of  cambric,  cut  short  before,  in 
order  to  discover  a  high-heeled  shoe,  which  was 
buckled  almost  at  the  toe.  Her  cap  consisted  of  a  few 
bits  of  cambric,  and  flowers  of  pain  ted  paper  stuck  on 
one  side  of  her  head.  Her  bosom,  that  had  felt  no 
hand  but  the  hand  of  time  these  twenty  years,  rose, 
suing  to  be  pressed.  I  could,  indeed,  have  wished 
her  more  than  a  handkerchief  of  Paris  net  to  shade 
her  beauties;  for  as  Tasso  says  of  the  rose-bud, 

‘  Quanto  si  nostra  men  tanto  e  piu  bella.’  A  female 
breast  is  generally  thought  most  beautiful  as  it  is 
more  sparingly  discovered. 

‘  As  my  cousin  had  not  put  on  all  this  finery  for 
nothing,  she  was  at  t  at  time  sallying  out  to  the  Park, 
where  I  had  overtaken  her.  Perceiving,  however, 
that  I  had  on  my  bes  wig,  she  offered,  if  I  would 
squire  her  there,  tc  send  home  the  footman.  Though 
I  trembled  for  our  reception  in  public,  yet  I  could 
not,  with  any  civility,  refuse  ;  so,  to  be  as  gallant  as 
possible,  I  took  her  hand  in  my  arm,  and  thus  we 
marched  on  together. 

‘  When  we  made  our  entry  at  the  Park,  two  anti¬ 
quated  figures,  so  polite  and  so  tender,  soon  attracted 
the  eyes  of  the  company.  As  we  made  our  way  among 
crowds  who  were  out  to  show  their  finery  as  well  as 
we,  wherever  we  came,  I  perceived  we  brought  good- 
humour  with  us.  The  polite  could  not  forbear 
smiling,  and  the  vulgar  burst  out  into  a  horse-laugh 
at  our  grotesque  figures.  Cousin  Hannah,  who  was 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  her  own  ap¬ 
pearance,  attributed  all  this  mirth  to  the  oddity  of 
mine  :  while  I  as  cordially  placed  the  whole  to  her 
account.  Thus,  from  being  two  of  the  best-natured 
creatures  alive,  before  we  got  half  way  up  the  Mall, 
we  both  began  to  grow  peevish,  and  like  two  mice  on 
a  string  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  impertinence  of 
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others  upon  ourselves.  ‘  I  am  amazed,  cousin  Jef¬ 
fery,’  says  miss,  ‘  that  I  can  never  get  you  to  dress 
like  a  Christian.  I  knew  we  should  have  the  eyes  of 
the  Park  upon  us,  with  your  great  wig,  so  frizzled, 
and  yet  so  beggarly,  and  your  monstrous  muff.  I 
hate  those  odious  muffs.’  I  could  have  patiently 
borne  a  criticism  on  all  the  rest  of  my  equipage ;  but 
as  I  had  always  a  peculiar  veneration  for  my  muff,  I 
could  not  forbear  being  piqued  a  little  ;  and  throwing 
my  eyes  with  a  spiteful  air  on  her  bosom,  ‘  I  could 
heartily  wish,  madam,’  replied  I,  ‘  that,  for  your  sake, 
my  muff  was  cut  into  a  tippet.’ 

‘  As  my  cousin,  by  this  time,  was  grown  heartily 
ashamed  of  her  gentleman-usher,  and  as  I  was  never 
very  fond  of  any  kind  of  exhibition  myself,  it  was 
mutually  agreed  to  retire  for  a  while  to  one  of  the 
seats,  and  from  that  retreat,  remark  on  others  as  freely 
as  they  had  remarked  on  us. 

‘  When  seated,  we  continued  silent  for  some  time, 
employed  in  very  different  speculations.  1  regarded 
the  whole  company,  now  passing  in  review  before 
me,  as  drawn  out  merely  for  my  amusement.  For 
my  entertainment  the  beauty  had,  all  that  morn¬ 
ing,  been  improving  her  charms  :  the  beau  had  put 
on  lace,  and  the  young  doctor  a  big  wig,  merely  to 
please  me.  But  quite  different  were  the  sentiments 
of  cousin  Hannah  :  she  regarded  every  well-dressed 
woman  as  a  victorious  rival ;  hated  every  face  that 
seemed  dressed  in  good-humour,  or  wore  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  greater  happiness  than  her  own.  I  per¬ 
ceived  her  uneasiness,  and  attempted  to  lessen  it,  by 
observing  that  there  was  no  company  in  the  Park  to¬ 
day.  To  this  she  readily  assented;  ‘  And  yet,’  says 
she,  ‘  it  is  full  enough  of  scrubs  of  one  kind  or 
another.’  My  smiling  at  this  observation  gave  her 
spirits  to  pursue  the  bent  of  her  inclination,  and  now 
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she  began  to  exhibit  her  skill  in  secret  history,  as  she 
found  me  disposed  to  listen.  ‘  Observe,’  says  she  to 
me,  ‘  that  old  woman  in  tawdry  silk,  and  dressed 
out  beyond  the  fashion.  That  is  Miss  Biddy  Ever¬ 
green.  Miss  Biddy,  it  seems,  has  money ;  and  as 
she  considers  that  money  was  never  so  scarce  as  it  is 
now,  she  seems  resolved  to  keep  what  she  has  to  her¬ 
self.  She  is  ugly  enough,  you  see;  yet,  I  assure 
you,  she  has  refused  several  offers,  to  my  knowledge, 
within  this  twelvemonth.  Let  me  see,  three  gentle¬ 
men  from  Ireland,  who  study  the  law,  two  waiting 
captains,  her  doctor,  and  a  Scotch  preacher  wrho  had 
like  to  have  carried  her  off.  All  her  time  is  passed 
between  sickness  and  finery.  Thus  she  spends  the 
whole  week  in  a  close  chamber,  with  no  other  com¬ 
pany  but  her  monkey,  her  apothecary,  and  cat ;  and 
comes  dressed  out  to  the  Park  every  Sunday,  to  show 
her  airs,  to  get  new  lovers,  to  catch  a  new  cold,  and 
to  make  new  work  for  the  doctor. 

‘  There  goes  Mrs.  Roundabout,  I  mean  the  fat 
lady  in  the  lustring  trollopee.  Between  you  and  I, 
she  is  but  a  cutler’s  wife.  See  how  she’s  dressed, 
as  fine  as  hands  and  pins  can  make  her,  wdiile  her 
two  marriageable  daughters,  like  hunters,  in  stuff 
gowns,  are  now  taking  sixpenny-worth  of  tea  at  the 
White-conduit-house.  Odious  puss,  how  she  wad¬ 
dles  along,  with  her  train  two  yards  behind  her ! 
She  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  Lord  Bantam’s  Indian 
sheep,  which  are  obliged  to  have  their  monstrous  tails 
trundled  along  in  a  go-cart.  For  all  her  airs,  it  goes 
to  her  husband’s  heart  to  see  four  yards  of  good 
lustring  wearing  against  the  ground,  like  one  of  his 
knives  on  a  grindstone.  To  speak  my  mind,  cousin 
Jeffery,  I  never  liked  those  tails ;  for  suppose  a 
young  fellow  should  be  rude,  and  the  lady  should 
offer  to  step  back  in  the  fright,  instead  of  retiring. 
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she  treads  upon  her  train,  and  falls  fairly  on  her  back  ; 
and  then  you  know,  cousin, — her  clothes  may  be 
spoiled. 

‘  Ah !  Miss  Mazzard  !  I  knew  we  should  not  miss 
her  in  the  Park ;  she  in  the  monstrous  Prussian 
bonnet.  Miss,  though  so  very  fine,  was  bred  a  mil¬ 
liner  ;  and  might  have  had  some  custom  if  she  had 
minded  her  business  ;  but  the  girl  was  fond  of  finery, 
and,  instead  of  dressing  her  customers,  laid  out  all 
her  goods  in  adorning  herself.  '  Every  new  gown  she 
put  on,  impaired  her  credit ;  she  still,  however,  went 
on,  improving  her  appearance  and  lessening  her  little 
fortune,  and  is  now,  you  see,  become  a  belle  and  a 
bankrupt.’ 

My  cousin  was  proceeding  in  her  remarks,  which 
were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the  very  lady 
she  had  been  so  freely  describing.  Miss  had  per¬ 
ceived  her  at  a  distance,  and  approached  to  salute 
her.  I  found,  by  the  warmth  of  the  two  ladies’ 
protestations,  that  they  had  been  long  intimate,  es¬ 
teemed  friends  and  acquaintance.  Both  were  so 
pleased  at  this  happy  rencounter,  that  they  were 
resolved  not  to  part  for  the  day.  So  we  all  crossed 
the  Park  together,  and  I  saw  them  into  a  hackney- 
coach  at  St.  James’s. 


ASEM ;  AN  EASTERN  TALE  : 

OR,  THE  WISDOM  OF  PROVIDENCE  IN  THE  MORAL 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Where  Tauris  lifts  its  head  above  the  storm,  and 
presents  nothing  to  the  sight  of  the  distant  traveller, 
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but  a  prospect  of  nodding  rocks,  falling  torrents,  and 
all  the  variety  of  tremendous  nature;  on  the  bleak 
bosom  of  this  frightful  mountain,  secluded  from 
society,  and  detesting  the  ways  of  men,  lived  Asem 
the  man-hater. 

Asem  had  spent  his  youth  with  men ;  had  shared 
in  their  amusements  ;  and  had  been  taught  to  love 
his  fellow-creatures  with  the  most  ardent  affection  ; 
but,  from  the  tenderness  of  his  disposition,  he  ex¬ 
hausted  all  his  fortune  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the 
distressed.  The  petitioner  never  sued  in  vain  ;  the 
weary  traveller  never  passed  his  door  ;  he  only  de¬ 
sisted  from  doing  good  when  he  had  no  longer  the 
power  of  relieving. 

From  a  fortune  thus  spent  in  benevolence,  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  grateful  return  from  those  he  had  formerly 
relieved ;  and  made  his  application  with  confidence 
of  redress:  the  ungrateful  world  soon  grew  weary 
of  his  importunity ;  for  pity  is  but  a  short-lived  pas¬ 
sion.  He  soon,  therefore,  began  to  view  mankind 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  w'hich  he  had 
before  beheld  them :  he  perceived  a  thousand  vices 
he  had  never  before  suspected  to  exist :  wherever  he 
turned,  ingratitude,  dissimulation,  and  treachery,  con¬ 
tributed  to  increase  his  detestation  of  them.  Re¬ 
solved,  therefore,  to  continue  no  longer  in  a  world 
which  he  hated,  and  which  repaid  his  detestation 
with  contempt,  he  retired  to  this  region  of  sterility, 
in  order  to  brood  over  his  resentment  in  solitude,  and 
converse  with  the  only  honest  heart  he  knew ; 
namely,  with  his  owm. 

A  cave  was  his  only  shelter  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ;  fruits,  gathered  with  difficulty  from 
the  mountain’s  side,  his  only  food  ;  and  his  drink 
was  fetched  w'ith  danger  and  toil  from  the  headlong 
torrent.  In  this  manner  he  lived,  sequestered  from 
society,  passing  the  hours  in  meditation,  and  some- 
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times  exulting  that  he  was  able  to  live  independently 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  an  extensive  lake 
displayed  its  glassy  bosom,  reflecting  on  its  broad 
surface  the  impending  horrors  of  the  mountain.  To 
this  capacious  mirror  he  would  sometimes  descend, 
and,  reclining  on  its  steep  banks,  cast  an  eager  look 
on  the  smooth  expanse  that  lay  before  him.  ‘  How 
beautiful,’  he  often  cried,  ‘  is  nature  !  how  lovely, 
even  in  her  wildest  scenes !  How  finely  contrasted 
is  the  level  plain  that  lies  beneath  me,  with  yon 
awful  pile  that  hides  its  tremendous  head  in  clouds  ! 
But  the  beauty  of  these  scenes  is  no  way  comparable 
with  their  utility  ;  from  hence  a  hundred  rivers  are 
supplied,  which  distribute  health  and  verdure  to  the 
various  countries  through  which  they  flow.  Every 
part  of  the  universe  is  beautiful,  just,  and  wise,  but 
man  :  vile  man  is  a  solecism  in  nature ;  the  only 
monster  in  the  creation.  Tempests  and  whirlwinds 
have  their  use  ;  but  vicious  ungrateful  man  is  a  blot 
in  the  fair  page  ef  universal  beauty.  Why  was  I  born 
of  that  detested  species,  whose  vices  are  almost  a 
reproach  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Divine  Creator?  Were 
men  entirely  free  from  vice,  all  would  be  uniformity, 
harmony,  and  order.  A  world  of  moral  rectitude 
should  be  the  result  of  a  perfectly  moral  agent.  Why, 
why,  then,  O  Alla  !  must  I  be  thus  confined  in  dark¬ 
ness,  doubt,  and  despair  ?’ 

Just  as  he  uttered  the  word  despair,  he  was  going 
to  plunge  into  the  lake  beneath  him,  at  once  to 
satisfy  his  doubts,  and  put  a  period  to  his  anxiety ; 
when  he  perceived  a  most  majestic  being  walking  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  approaching  the  bank 
on  which  he  stood.  So  unexpected  an  object  at  once 
checked  his  purpose  ;  he  stopped,  contemplated,  and 
fancied  he  saw  something  awful  and  divine  in  his 
aspect. 
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‘  Son  of  Adam,’  cried  the  genius,  ‘  stop  thy  rash 
purpose;  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  has  seen  thy  jus¬ 
tice,  thy  integrity,  thy  miseries ;  and  hath  sent  me  to 
afford  and  administer  relief.  Give  me  thine  hand, 
and  follow,  without  trembling,  wherever  I  shall  lead  ; 
in  me  behold  the  genius  of  conviction,  kept  by  the 
great  prophet,  to  turn  from  their  errors  those  who  go 
astray,  not  from  curiosity,  but  a  rectitude  of  intention. 
Follow  me  and  be  wise.’ 

Asem  immediately  descended  upon  the  lake,  and 
his  guide  conducted  him  along  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  till,  coming  near  the  centre  of  the  lake,  they 
both  began  to  sink ;  the  waters  closed  over  their 
heads ;  they  descended  several  hundred  fathoms,  till 
Asem,  just  ready  to  give  up  his  life  as  inevitably 
lost,  found  himself  with  his  celestial  guide  in  an¬ 
other  world,  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  where  human 
foot  had  never  trod  before.  His  astonishment  was 
beyond  description,  when  he  saw  a  sun  like  that  he 
had  left,  a  serene  sky  over  his  head,  and  blooming 
verdure  under  his  feet. 

‘  I  plainly  perceive  your  amazement,’  said  the 
genius ;  ‘  but  suspend  it  for  a  while.  This  world 
was  formed  by  Alla,  at  the  request,  and  under  the 
inspection,  of  our  great  prophet ;  who  once  enter¬ 
tained  the  same  doubts  which  filled  your  mind  when 
I  found  you,  and  from  the  consequence  of  which  you 
were  so  lately  rescued.  The  rational  inhabitants  of 
this  world  are  formed  agreeable  to  your  own  ideas ; 
they  are  absolutely  without  vice.  In  other  respects 
it  resembles  your  earth  ;  but  differs  from  it  in  being 
wholly  inhabited  by  men  who  never  do  wrong.  If 
you  find  this  world  more  agreeable  than  that  you  so 
lately  left,  you  have  free  permission  to  spend  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  your  days  in  it ;  but  permit  me,  for  some 
time,  to  attend  you,  that  I  may  silence  your  doubts, 
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and  make  you  better  acquainted  with  your  company 
and  your  new  habitation.’ 

‘  A  world  without  vice  !  Rational  beings  without 
immorality !’  cried  Asem,  in  a  rapture ;  ‘  I  thank 
thee,  O  Alla,  who  hast  at  length  heard  my  petitions  ; 
this,  this  indeed  will  produce  happiness,  ecstasy,  and 
ease.  O  for  an  immortality,  to  spend  it  among  men 
who  are  incapable  of  ingratitude,  injustice,  fraud, 
violence,  and  a  thousand  other  crimes  that  render 
society  miserable!’ 

‘  Cease  thine  acclamations,’  replied  the  genius. 
‘  Look  around  thee ;  reflect  on  every  object  and 
action  before  us,  and  communicate  to  me  the  result 
of  thine  observations.  Lead  wherever  you  think 
proper,  I  shall  be  your  attendant  and  instructor.’ 
Asem  and  his  companion  travelled  on  in  silence  for 
some  time,  the  former  being  entirely  lost  in  astonish¬ 
ment  ;  but,  at  last,  recovering  his  former  serenity,  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  the  face  of  the  country 
bore  a  near  resemblance  to  that  he  had  left,  except 
that  this  subterranean  world  still  seemed  to  retain  its 
primreval  wildness. 

‘  Here,’  cried  Asem,  ‘  I  perceive  animals  of  prey, 
and  others  that  seem  only  designed  for  their  sub¬ 
sistence  ;  it  is  the  very  same  in  the  world  over  our 
heads.  But  had  I  been  permitted  to  instruct  our 
prophet,  I  would  have  removed  this  defect,  and 
formed  no  voracious  or  destructive  animals,  which 
only  prey  on  the  other  parts  of  the  creation.’ — ‘  Your 
tenderness  for  inferior  animals,  is,  I  find,  remark¬ 
able,’  said  the  genius,  smiling.  ‘  But,  with  regard 
to  meaner  creatures,  this  world  exactly  resembles 
the  other ;  and,  indeed,  for  obvious  reasons :  for 
the  earth  can  support  a  more  considerable  number  of 
animals,  by  their  thus  becoming  food  for  each  other, 
than  if  they  had  lived  entirely  on  her  vegetable  pro¬ 
ductions.  Se  that  animals  of  different  natures  thus 
A  A  3 
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formed,  instead  of  lessening  their  multitude,  subsist  in 
the  greatest  number  possible.  But  let  us  hasten  on 
to  the  inhabited  country  before  us,  and  see  what  that 
offers  for  instruction.’ 

They  soon  gained  the  utmost  verge  of  the  forest, 
and  entered  the  country  inhabited  by  men  without 
vice ;  and  Asem  anticipated  in  idea  the  rational 
delight  he  hoped  to  experience  in  such  an  innocent 
society.  But  they  had  scarce  left  the  confines  of 
the  wood,  when  they  beheld  one  of  the  inhabitants 
flying  with  hasty  steps,  and  terror  in  his  counte¬ 
nance,  from  an  army  of  squirrels  that  closely  pur¬ 
sued  him.  ‘  Heavens  !’  cried  Asem,  ‘  why  does  he 
fly  ?  What  can  he  fear  from  animals  so  contempti¬ 
ble?’  He7  had  scarce  spoken,  when  he  perceived 
two  dogs  pursuing  another  of  the  human  species, 
who,  with  equal  terror  and  haste,  attempted  to  avoid 
them.  ‘  This,’  cried  Asem  to  his  guide,  ‘  is  truly 
surprising ;  nor  can  I  conceive  the  reason  for  so 
strange  an  action.’ — ‘  Every  species  of  animals,’  re¬ 
plied  the  genius,  ‘  has  of  late  grown  very  powerful 
in  this  country  ;  for  the  inhabitants,  at  first,  thinking 
it  unjust  to  use  either  fraud  or  force  in  destroying 
them,  they  have  insensibly  increased,  and  now  fre¬ 
quently  ravage  their  harmless  frontiers.’ — ‘  But  they 
should  have  been  destroyed,’  cried  Asem  ;  ‘  you  see 
the  consequence  of  such  neglect.’ — ‘  Where  is  then 
that  tenderness  you  so  lately  expressed  for  subordi¬ 
nate  animals  ?’  replied  the  genius,  smiling :  ‘  you 
seem  to  have  forgot  that  branch  of  justice.’ — ‘  I  must 
acknowledge  my  mistake,’  returned  Asem  ;  ‘  I  am 
now  convinced  that  we  must  be  guilty  of  tyranny  and 
injustice  to  the  brute  creation,  if  we  would  enjoy  the 
world  ourselves.  But  let  us  no  longer  observe  the 
duty  of  man  to  these  irrational  creatures,  but  survey 
their  connexions  with  one  another.’ 

As  they  walked  farther  up  the  country,  the  more 
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he  was  surprised  to  see  no  vestiges  of  handsome 
houses,  no  cities,  nor  any  mark  of  elegant  design. 
His  conductor,  perceiving  his  surprise,  observed, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world  were  perfectly 
content  with  their  ancient  simplicity  ;  each  had  a 
house,  which,  though  homely,  was  sufficient  to  lodge 
his  little  family  ;  they  were  too  good  to  build  houses 
which  could  only  increase  their  own  pride,  and  the 
envy  of  the  spectator  ;  what  they  built  was  for  con¬ 
venience,  and  not  for  show.  ‘  At  least,  then,’  said 
Asem,  ‘  they  have  neither  architects,  painters,  nor 
statuaries,  in  their  society ;  but  these  are  idle  arts, 
and  may  be  spared.  However,  before  I  spend  much 
more  time  here,  you  should  have  my  thanks  for  in¬ 
troducing  me  into  the  society  of  some  of  their  wisest 
men  :  there  is  scarce  any  pleasure  to  me  equal  to  a 
refined  conversation  ;  there  is  nothing  of  which  I  am 
so  much  enamoured  as  wisdom.’ — ‘  Wisdom  !’  re¬ 
plied  his  instructor:  ‘  how  ridiculous!  We  have  no 
wisdom  here,  for  w’e  have  no  occasion  for  it;  true 
wisdom  is  only  a  knowledge  of  our  own  duty,  and 
the  duty  of  others  to  us  ;  but  of  what  use  is  such 
wisdom  here  ?  Each  intuitively  performs  what  is  right 
in  himself,  and  expects  the  same  from  others.  If  by 
wisdom  you  should  mean  vain  curiosity,  and  empty 
speculation,  as  such  pleasures  have  their  origin  in 
vanity,  luxury,  or  avarice,  we  are  too  good  to  pursue 
them.’ — ‘  All  this  may  be  right,’  says  Asem ;  ‘  but 
methinks  I  observe  a  solitary  disposition  prevail 
among  the  people  ;  each  family  keeps  separately  with¬ 
in  their  own  precincts,  without  society,  or  without  in¬ 
tercourse.’ — ‘  That,  indeed,  is  true,’  replied  the  other  ; 
‘  here  is  no  established  society,  nor  should  there  be 
any  :  all  societies  are  made  either  through  fear  or 
friendship  ;  the  people  we  are  among  are  too  good  to 
fear  each  other ;  and  there  are  no  motives  to  private 
friendship,  where  all  are  equally  meritorious.’ — 
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*  Well,  then,’  said  the  sceptic,  ‘  as  I  am  to  spend 
my  time  here,  if  I  am  to  have  neither  the  polite  arts, 
nor  wisdom,  nor  friendship,  in  such  a  world,  I  should 
be  glad,  at  least,  of  an  easy  companion,  who  may  tell 
me  his  thoughts,  and  to  whom  1  may  communicate 
mine.’ — ‘  And  to  what  purpose  should  either  do 
this  V  says  the  genius :  ‘  flattery  or  curiosity  ars 
vicious  motives,  and  never  allowed  of  here ;  and  wis¬ 
dom  is  out  of  the  question.’ 

4  Still,  however,’  said  Asem,  4  the  inhabitants  must 
be  happy ;  each  is  contented  with  his  own  posses¬ 
sions,  nor  avariciously  endeavours  to  heap  up  more 
than  is  necessary  for  his  own  subsistence ;  each  has 
therefore  leisure  for  pitying  those  that  stand  in  need 
of  his  compassion.’  He  had  scarce  spoken  when  his 
ears  were  assaulted  with  the  lamentations  of  a  wretch 
who  sat  by  the  way-side,  and,  in  the  most  deplorable 
distress,  seemed  gently  to  murmur  at  his  own  misery. 
Asem  immediately  ran  to  his  relief,  and  found  him 
in  the  last  stage  of  a  consumption.  4  Strange,’  cried 
the  son  of  Adam,  4  that  men  who  are  free  from  vice 
should  thus  suffer  so  much  misery  wuthout  relief!’ — 
4  Be  not  surprised,’  said  the  wretch,  who  was  dying  ; 

4  would  it  not  be  the  utmost  injustice  for  beings,  who 
have  only  just  sufficient  to  support  themselves,  and 
are  content  with  a  bare  subsistence,  to  take  it  from 
their  own  mouths  to  put  it  into  mine?  They  never 
are  possessed  of  a  single  meal  more  than  is  necessary ; 
and  what  is  barely  necessary  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.’ — 4  They  should  have  been  supp'ied  wuth  more 
than  is  necessary,’  cried  Asem  ;  4  and  yet  I  contra¬ 
dict  my  own  opinion  but  a  moment  before :  all  is 
doubt,  perplexity,  and  confusion.  Even  the  want  of 
ingratitude  is  no  virtue  here,  since  they  never  received 
a  favour.  They  have,  however,  another  excellence 
yet  behind  ;  the  love  of  their  country  is  still,  I  hope, 
one  of  their  darling  virtues.’ — 4  Peace,  Asem,’ replied 
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the  guardian,  with  a  countenance  not  less  severe  than 
beautiful,  ‘  nor  forfeit  all  thy  pretensions  to  wisdom ; 
the  same  selfish  motives  by  which  we  prefer  our  own 
interest  to  that  of  others,  induce  us  to  regard  our 
country  preferable  to  that  of  another.  Nothing  less 
than  universal  benevolence  is  free  from  vice,  and  that 
you  see  is  practised  here.’  — ‘  Strange  !’  cries  the  dis¬ 
appointed  pilgrim,  in  an  agony  of  distress;  4  what 
sort  of  a  world  am  I  now  introduced  to  ?  There 
is  scarce  a  single  virtue,  but  that  of  temperance, 
which  they  practise  ;  and  in  that  they  are  no  way 
.superior  to  the  brute  creation.  There  is  scarce  an 
amusement  which  they  enjoy  ;  fortitude,  liberality, 
friendship,  wisdom,  conversation,  and  love  of  country, 
all  are  virtues  entirely  unknown  here ;  thus  it  seems, 
that  to  be  unacquainted  with  vice  is  net  to  know  vir¬ 
tue.  Take  me,  O  my  genius,  back  to  that  very  world 
which  I  have  despised  :  a  world  which  has  Alla  for 
its  contriver,  is  much  more  wisely  formed  than  that 
which  has  been  projected  by  Mahomet.  Ingratitude, 
contempt,  and  hatred,  I  can  now  suffer,  for  perhaps 
I  have  deserved  them.-  When  I  arraigned  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Providence,  I  only  showed  my  own  igno¬ 
rance  ;  henceforth  let  me  keep  from  vice  myself,  and 
pity  it  in  others.’ 

He  had  scarce  ended,  when  the  genius,  assuming 
an  air  of  terrible  complacency,  called  all  his  thun¬ 
ders  around  him,  and  vanished  in  a  whirlwind. 
Asem,  astonished  at  the  terror  of  the  scene,  looked 
for  his  imaginary  world ;  when,  casting  his  eyes 
around,  he  perceived  himself  in  the  very  situation, 
and  in  the  very  place,  where  he  first  began  to  repine 
and  despair ;  his  right  foot  had  been  just  advanced 
to  take  the  fatal  plunge,  nor  had  it  been  yet  with¬ 
drawn  ;  so  instantly  did  Providence  strike  the  series 
of  truths  just  imprinted  on  his  soul.  He  now  de¬ 
parted  from  the  water-side  in  tranquillity,  and,  leav- 
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ing  his  horrid  mansion,  travelled  to  Segestan,  his 
native  city  ;  where  he  diligently  applied  himself  to 
commerce,  and  put  in  practice  that  wisdom  he  had 
learned  in  solitude.  The  frugality  of  a  few  years 
soon  produced  opulence ;  the  number  of  his  domes¬ 
tics  increased ;  his  friends  came  to  him  from  every 
part  of  the  city,  nor  did  he  receive  them  with  dis¬ 
dain  ;  and  a  youth  of  misery  was  concluded  with  an 
old  age  of  elegance,  affluence,  and  ease. 


ON  THE  ENGLISH  CLERGY,  AND  POPU¬ 
LAR  PREACHERS. 

It  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  our  English  divines 
receive  a  more  liberal  education,  and  improve  that 
education,  by  frequent  study,  more,  than  any  others 
of  this  reverend  profession  in  Europe.  In  general, 
also,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  greater  degree  of 
gentility  is  affixed  to  the  character  of  a  student  in 
England  than  elsewhere ;  by  which  means  our  clergy 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  better  company  while 
young,  and  of  sooner  wearing  off  those  prejudices 
which  they  are  apt  to  imbibe  even  in  the  best  regu¬ 
lated  universities,  and  which  may  be  justly  termed 
the  vulgar  errors  of  the  wise. 

Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  it  is  very  obvious, 
that  the  clergy  are  no  where  so  little  thought  of,  by 
the  populace,  as  here ;  and,  though  our  divines  are 
foremost  with  respect  to  abilities,  yet  they  are  found 
last  in  the  effects  of  their  ministry  ;  the  vulgar,  in 
general,  appearing  no  way  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
religious  duty.  I  am  not  for  whining  at  the  depra¬ 
vity  of  the  times,  or  for  endeavouring  to  paint  a  pros- 
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pect  more  gloomy  than  in  nature;  but  certain  it  is, 
no  person  who  has  travelled  will  contradict  me,  when 
I  aver,  that  the  lower  orders  of  mankind,  in  other 
countries,  testify,  on  every  occasion,  the  profoundest 
awe  of  religion  ;  while  in  England  they  are  scarcely 
awakened  into  a  sense  of  its  duties,  even  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  greatest  distress. 

This  dissolute  and  fearless  conduct  foreigners  are 
apt  to  attribute  to  climate  and  constitution  :  may  not 
the  vulgar  being  pretty  much  neglected  in  our  ex¬ 
hortations  from  the  pulpit,  be  a  conspiring  cause  ? 
Our  divines  seldom  stoop  to  their  mean  capacities  ; 
and  they  who  want  instruction  most,  find  least  in  our 
religious  assemblies. 

Whatever  may  become  of  the  higher  orders  of 
mankind,  who  are  generally  possessed  of  collateral 
motives  to  virtue,  the  vulgar  should  be  particularly 
regarded,  whose  behaviour  in  civil  life  is  totally 
hinged  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  Those  who  con¬ 
stitute  the  basis  of  the  great  fabric  of  society,  should 
be  particularly  regarded ;  for,  in  policy,  as  archi¬ 
tecture,  ruin  is  most  fatal  when  it  begins  from  the 
bottom. 

Men  of  real  sense  and  understanding  prefer  a 
prudent  mediocrity  to  a  precarious  popularity  ;  and, 
fearing  to  outdo  their  duty,  leave  it  half  done.  Their 
discourses  from  the  pulpit  are  generally  dry,  metho¬ 
dical,  and  unaffecting ;  delivered  with  the  most 
insipid  calmness ;  insomuch,  that  should  the  peace¬ 
ful  preacher  lift  his  head  over  the  cushion,  which 
alone  he  seems  to  address,  he  might  discover  his 
audience,  instead  of  being  awakened  to  remorse, 
actually  sleeping  over  his  methodical  and  laboured 
composition. 

This  method  of  preaching  is,  however,  by  some 
called  an  address  to  reason,  and  not  to  the  passions ; 
thi  ;  is  styled  the  making  of  converts  from  conviction  : 
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but  such  are  indifferently  acquainted  with  human 
nature,  who  are  not  sensible,  that  men  seldom  reason 
about  their  debaucheries  till  they  are  committed. 
Reason  is  but  a  weak  antagonist  when  headlong 
passion  dictates  ;  in  all  such  cases  wi  should  arm  one 
passion  against  another :  it  is  with  the  human  mind 
as  in  nature  ;  from  the  mixture  of  two  opposites,  the 
result  is  most  frequently  neutral  tranquillity.  Those 
who  attempt  to  reason  us  out  of  our  follies,  begin  at 
the  wrong  end,  since  the  attempt  naturally  pre-sup- 
poses  us  capable  of  reason  ;  but  to  be  made  capable 
of  this,  is  one  great  point  of  the  cure. 

There  are  but  few  talents  requisite  to  become  a 
popular  preacher ;  for  the  people  are  easily  pleased, 
if  they  perceive  any  endeavours  in  the  orator  to  please 
them  ;  the  meanest  qualifications  will  work  this  effect, 
if  the  preacher  sincerely  sets  about  it.  Perhaps  little, 
indeed  very  little  more  is  required,  than  sincerity  and 
assurance  :  and  a  becoming  sincerity  is  always  cer¬ 
tain  of  producing  a  becoming  assurance.  ‘  Si  vis  me 
Here,  dolendum  est  primum  tibi  ipsi,’  is  so  trite  a, 
quotation,  that  it  almost  demands  an  apology  to  re¬ 
peat  it;  yet,  though  all  allow  the  justice  of  the  re¬ 
mark,  how  few  do  we  find  put  it  in  practice  ?  Our 
orators,  with  the  most  faulty  bashfulness,  seem  im¬ 
pressed  rather  wi th  an  awe  of  their  audience,  than 
with  a  just  respect  for  the  truths  they  are  about  to 
deliver  ;  they,  of  all  professions,  seem  the  most  bash¬ 
ful,  who  have  the  greatest  right  to  glory  in  their 
commission. 

The  French  preachers  generally  assume  all  that 
dignity  which  becomes  men  who  are  ambassadors 
from  Christ ;  the  English  divines,  like  erroneous  en¬ 
voys,  seem  more  solicitous  not  to  offend  the  court  to 
which  they  are  sent,  than  to  drive  home  the  interests 
of  their  employer.  The  Bishop  of  Massilon,  in  the 
first  sermon  he  ever  preached,  found  the  whole  audi- 
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ence,  upon  his  getting  into  the  pulpit,  in  a  disposi¬ 
tion  no  -way  favourable  to  his  intentions;  their  nods, 
whispers,  or  drowsy  behaviour,  showed  him  that 
there  was  no  great  profit  to  be  expected  from  his 
sowing  in  a  soil  so  improper ;  however,  he  soon 
changed  the  disposition  of  his  audience  by  his  man¬ 
ner  of  beginning.  ‘  If,’  says  he,  ‘a  cause,  the  most 
important  that  could  be  conceived,  were  to  be  tried 
at  the  bar  before  qualified  judges;  if  this  cause  in¬ 
terested  ourselves  in  particular;  if  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  kingdom  were  fixed  upon  the  event ;  if  the 
most  eminent  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides, 
and  if  we  had  heard  from  our  infancy  of  this  yet 
undetermined  trial ;  would  you  not  all  sit  with  due 
attention,  and  warm  expectation,  to  the  pleadings  on 
each  side?  Would  not  all  your  hopes  and  fears  be 
hinged  upon  the  final  decision  ?  And  yet,  let  me 
tell  you,  you  have  this  moment  a  cause  of  much 
greater  importance  before  you  ;  a  cause  where  not 
one  nation,  but  all  the  world  are  spectators :  tried 
not  before  a  fallible  tribunal,  but  the  awful  throne  of 
Heaven  ;  where  not  your  temporal  and  transitory 
interests  are  the  subject  of  debate,  but  your  eternal 
happiness  or  misery  ;  where  the  cause  is  still  unde¬ 
termined,  but,  perhaps,  the  very  moment  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  may  fix  the  irrevocable  decree  that  shall  last  for 
ever:  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  you  can 
hardly  sit  with  patience  to  hear  the  tidings  of  your 
own  salvation  ;  I  plead  the  cause  of  Heaven,  and  yet 
I  am  scarcely  attende  d  to,’  &c. 

The  style,  the  abruptness  of  a  beginning  like  this, 
in  the  closet  would  appear  absurd  ;  but  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  it  is  attended  with  the  most  lasting  impressions  ; 
that  style  which,  in  the  closet,  might  justly  be  called 
flimsy,  seems  the  true  mode  of  eloquence  here.  I 
never  read  a  fine  composition  under  the  title  of  a 
sermon,  that  I  do  not  think  the  author  has  miscalled 
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his  piece ;  for  the  talents  to  be  used  in  writing  well 
entirely  differ  from  those  of  speaking  well.  The 
qualifications  for  speaking,  as  has  been  already  ob¬ 
served,  are  easily  acquired ;  they  are  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  may  be  taken  up  by  every  candidate 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  of  stooping.  Impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  truths  he  is  about  to  deliver,  a 
preacher  disregards  the  applause  or  the  contempt  of 
iiis  audience,  and  he  insensibly  assumes  a  just  and 
manly  sincerity.  With  this  talent  alone  we  see  what 
crowds  are  drawn  around  enthusiasts,  even  destitute 
of  common  sense  ;  what  numbers  converted  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Folly  may  sometimes  set  an  example  for 
wisdom  to  practise  ;  and  our  regular  divines  may 
borrow  instruction  from  even  methodists,  who  go 
their  circuits,  and  preach  prizes  among  the  populace. 
Even  Whitfield  may  be  placed  as  a  model  to  some 
of  our  young  divines ;  let  them  join  to  their  own 
good  sense  Ins  earnest  manner  of  delivery. 

It  will  be  perhaps  objected,  that,  by  confining  the 
excellences  of  a  preacher  to  proper  assurance,  earnest¬ 
ness,  and  openness  of  style,  I  make  the  qualifications 
too  trifling  for  estimation  :  there  will  be  something 
called  oratory  brought  up  on  this  occasion  ;  action, 
attitude,  grace,  elocution,  may  be  repeated  as  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  complete  the  character  :  but  let 
us  not  be  deceived  ;  common  sense  is  seldom  swayed 
by  fine  tones,  musical  periods,  just  attitudes,  or  the 
display  of  a  white  handkerchief ;  oratorial  behaviour, 
except  in  very  able  hands  indeed,  generally  sinks  into 
awkward  and  paltry, affectation. 

It  musi  be  observed,  however,  that  these  rules  are 
calculated  only  for  him  who  wouid  instruct  the  vul¬ 
gar,  who  stand  in  most  need  of  instruction  ;  to  address 
philosophers,  and  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  polite 
preacher  among  the  polite  —a  much  more  useless, 
though  more  sought  for  character— requires  a  differ- 
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ent  method  of  proceeding.  All  I  shall  observe  on  this 
head  is,  to  entreat  the  polemic  divine,  in  his  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  deist,  to  act  rather  offensively  than  to 
defend;  to  push  home  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  and 
the  impracticability  of  theirs,  rather  than  to  spend 
time  in  solving  the  objections  of  every  opponent.  ‘  It 
is  ten  to  one,’  says  a  late  writer  on  the  art  of  war, 
‘  but  that  the  assailant  who  attacks  the  enemy  in  his 
trenches  is  always  victorious.’ 

Yet,  upon  the  whole,  our  clergy  might  employ 
themselves  more  to  the  benefit  of  society,  by  declining 
all  controversy,  than  by  exhibiting  even  the  profoundest 
skill  in  polemic  disputes  ;  their  contests  with  each 
other  often  turn  on  speculative  trifles;  and  their  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  deists  are  almost  at  an  end,  since  they 
can  have  no  more  than  victory  ;  and  that  they  are 
already  possessed  of,  as  their  antagonists  have  been 
driven  into  a  confession  of  the  necessity  of  revelation, 
or  an  open  avowal  of  atheism.  To  continue  the 
dispute  longer  would  only  endanger  it;  the  sceptic 
is  ever  expert  at  puzzling  a  debate  which  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  continue,  4  and,  like  an  Olympic 
boxer,  generally  fights  best  when  undermost.’ 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  TO  BE  DERIVED 
FROM  SENDING  A  JUDICIOUS  TRAVEL¬ 
LER  INTO  ASIA. 

I  have  frequently  been  amazed  at  the  ignorance  of 
almost  all  the  European  travellers,  who  have  pene¬ 
trated  any  considerable  way  eastward  into  Asia. 
They  have  all  been  influenced  either  by  motives  of 
commerce  or  piety,  and  their  accounts  are  such  as 
b  b  2 
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might  reasonably  be  expected  from  men  of  a  very 
narrow  or  very  prejudiced  edueaiion — the  dictates  of 
superstition,  or  the  result  of  ignorance.  Is  it  not  sur¬ 
prising,  that,  of  such  a  variety  of  adventurers,  not  one 
single  philosopher  should  be  found  among  the  num¬ 
ber?  For,  as  to  the  travels  of  Gemelli,  the  learned 
are  long  agreed  that  the  whole  is  but  an  imposture. 

There  is  scarce  any  country,  how  rude  or  uncul¬ 
tivated  soever,  where  the  inhabitants  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  peculiar  secrets,  either  in  nature  or  art, 
which  might  be  transplanted  with  success;  thus,  for 
instance,  in  Siberian  Tartary,  the  natives  extract  a 
strong  spirit  from  milk,  which  is  a  secret  probably  un¬ 
known  to  the  chemists  in  Europe.  In  the  most  savage 
parts  of  India,  they  are  possessed  of  the  secret  of  dying 
vegetable  substances  scarlet,  and  likewise  that  of  re¬ 
fining  lead  into  a  metal,  which,  for  hardness  and  co¬ 
lour,  is  little  inferior  to  silver;  not  one  of  which 
secrets  but  would,  in  Europe,  make  a  man’s  fortune. 
The  power  of  the  Asiatics  in  producing  winds,  or 
bringing  down  rain,  the  Europeans  are  apt  to  treat  as 
fabulous,  because  they  have  no  instances  of  the  like 
nature  among  themselves ;  but  they  would  have 
treated  the  secrets  of  gunpowder,  and  the  mariner’s 
compass,  in  the  same  manner,  had  they  been  told  the 
Chinese  used  such  arts  befoie  the  invention  was  com¬ 
mon  with  themselves  at  home. 

Of  all  the  English  philosophers,  I  most  reverence 
Bacon,  that  great  and  hardy  genius  :  he  it  is,  who, 
undaunted  by  the  seeming  diliiculties  that  oppose, 
prompts  human  curiosity  to  examine  every  part  of 
nature  ;  and  even  exhorts  man  to  try  whether  he  can¬ 
not  subject  the  tempest,  the  thunder,  and  even  earth¬ 
quakes,  to  human  controul.  Oh!  had  a  man  of  his 
daring  spirit,  of  his  genius,  penetration,  and  learning, 
travelled  to  those  countries  which  have  been  visited 
only  by  the  superstitious  and  mercenary,  what  might 
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not  mankind  expect !  How  would  he  enlighten  the 
regions  to  which  he  travelled  1  and  what  a  variety  of 
knowledge  and  useful  improvement  would  he  not 
bring  back  in  exchange ! 

There  is  probably  no  country  so  barbarous,  that 
would  not  disclose  all  it  knew,  if  it  received  an  equi¬ 
valent  information ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  a 
person  who  was  ready  to  give  more  knowledge  than 
he  received,  w'ould  be  welcome  wherever  he  came. 
All  his  care  in  travelling  should  only  be,  to  suit  his 
intellectual  banquet  to  the  people  with  whom  he 
conversed ;  he  should  not  attempt  to  teach  the  un¬ 
lettered  Tartar  astronomy,  nor  yet  instruct  the  polite 
Chinese  in  the  arts  of  subsistence :  he  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  improve  the  barbarian  in  the  secrets  of  living 
comfortably  ;  and  the  inhabitant  of  a  more  refined 
country  in  the  speculative  pleasures  of  science.  How 
much  more  nobly  would  a  philosopher,  thus  em¬ 
ployed,  spend  his  time,  than  by  sitting  at  home, 
earnestly  intent  upon  adding  one  star  more  to  his 
catalogue,  or  one  monster  more  to  his  collection ; 
or  still,  if  possible,  more  triflingly  sedulous,  in  the 
incatenation  of  fleas,  or  the  sculpture  of  cherry¬ 
stones. 

I  never  consider  this  subject  without  being  surprised 
that  none  of  those  societies  so  laudably  established  in 
England  for  the  promotion  of  arts  and  learning,  have 
ever  thought  of  sending  one  of  their  members  into  the 
most  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  to  make  what  discoveries 
he  was  able.  To  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such 
an  undertaking,  let  them  but  read  the  relations  of  their 
own  travellers.  It  will  there  be  found,  that  they  are 
as  often  deceived  themselves,  as  they  attempt  to  de¬ 
ceive  others.  The  merchants  tell  us,  perhaps,  the 
price  of  different  commodities,  the  methods  of  baling 
them  up,  and  the  properest  manner  for  a  European  to 
preserve  his  health  in  the  country.  The  missionary, 
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on  the  other  hand,  informs  us  with  what  pleasure  the 
country  to  which  he  was  sent  embraced  Christianity, 
and  the  numbers  he  converted  :  what  methods  he 
took  to  keep  Lent  in  a  region  where  there  was  no  fish, 
or  the  shifts  he  made  to  celebrate  the  rites  of  his  reli¬ 
gion,  in  places  where  there  was  neither  bread  nor 
wine  :  such  accounts,  with  the  usual  appendage  of 
marriages  and  funerals,  inscriptions,  rivers,  and  moun¬ 
tains,  make  up  the  whole  of  a  European  traveller’s 
diary :  but  as  to  all  the  secrets  of  which  the  inhabitants 
are  possessed,  those  are  universally  attributed  to 
magic  ;  and  when  the  traveller  can  give  no  other  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wonders  he  sees  performed,  he  very  con¬ 
tentedly  ascribes  them  to  the  devil. 

It  was  a  usual  observation  of  Boyle,  the  English 
chemist,  that,  if  every  artist  would  but  discover  what 
new  observations  occurred  to  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  trade,  philosophy  would  thence  gain  innumerable 
improvements.  It  may  be  observed,  with  still  greater 
justice,  that,  if  the  useful  knowledge  of  every  country, 
however  barbarous,  was  gleaned  by  a  judicious  ob¬ 
server,  the  advantages  would  be  inestimable.  Are 
there  not,  even  in  Europe,  many  useful  inventions 
known  or  practised  but  in  one  place  ?  Their  instru¬ 
ment,  as  an  example,  for  cutting  down  corn  in  Ger¬ 
many,  is  much  more  handy  and  expeditious,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  sickle  used  in  England.  The  cheap 
and  expeditious  manner  of  making  vinegar,  without 
previous  fermentation,  is  known  only  in  a  part  of 
France.  If  such  discoveries  therefore  remain  still  to 
be  known  at  home,  what  funds  of  knowledge  might 
not  be  collected  in  countries  yet  unexplored,  or 
only  passed  through  by  ignorant  travellers  in  hasty 
caravans  ? 

The  caution  with  which  foreigners  are  received  in 
Asia  may  be  alleged  as  an  objection  to  such  a  design. 
But  how  readily  have  several  European  merchants 
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found  admission  into  regions  the  most  suspicious, 
under  the  character  of  sanjapins,  or  northern  pilgrims  ? 
To  such,  not  even  China  itself  denies  access. 

To  send  out  a  traveller  properly  qualified  for  these 
purposes,  might  be  an  object  of  national  concern  :  it 
would,  in  some  measure,  repair  the  breaches  made  by 
ambition,  and  might  show  that  there  were  still  some 
who  boasted  a  greater  name  than  that  of  patriots,  who 
professed  themselves  lovers  of  men. 

The  only  difficulty  would  remain  in  choosing  a 
proper  person  for  so  arduous  an  enterprise.  He  should 
be  a  man  of  a  philosophical  turn  ;  one  apt  to  deduce 
consequences  of  general  utility  from  particular  occur¬ 
rences  ;  neither  swoln  with  pride,  nor  hardened  by 
prejudice  ;  neither  wedded  to  one  particular  system, 
nor  instructed  only  in  one  particular  science;  neither 
wholly  a  botanist,  nor  quite  an  antiquarian  :  his  mind 
should  be  tinctured  with  miscellaneous  knowledge, 
and  his  manners  humanized  by  an  intercourse  with 
men.  Ho  should  be,  in  some  measure,  an  enthusiast 
to  the  design  ;  fond  of  travelling,  from  a  rapid  imagi¬ 
nation,  and  an  innate  love  of  change  ;  furnished  with 
a  body  capable  of  sustaining  every  fatigue,  and  a  heart 
not  easily  terrified  at  danger. 


A  REVERIE  AT  THE  BOAR’S-HEAD 
TAVERN,  IN  EASTCHEAP. 

The  improvements  we  make  in  mental  acquirements 
only  render  us  each  day  more  sensible  of  the  defects 
of  our  constitution  :  with  this  in  view,  therefore,  let 
us  often  recur  to  the  amusements  of  youth  ;  endeavour 
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to  forget  age  and  wisdom,  and,  as  far  as  innocence 
goes,  be  as  much  a  boy  as  the  best  of  them. 

Let  idle  declaimers  mourn  over  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  every  age  is  the  same. 
This  I  am  sure  of,  that  man,  in  every  season,  is  a 
poor,  fretful  being,  with  no  other  means  to  escape  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  but  by  endeavouring  to  forget 
them ;  for,  if  he  attempts  to  resist,  he  is  certainly 
undone.  If  I  feel  poverty  and  pain,  I  am  not  so 
hardy  as  to  quarrel  with  the  executioner,  even  while 
under  correction  :  I  find  myself  no  way  disposed  to 
make  fine  speeches,  while  I  am  making  wry  faces.  In 
a  word,  let  me  drink  when  the  fit  is  on,  to  make  me 
insensible;  and  drink  when  it  is  over,  for  joy  that  I 
feel  pain  no  longer. 

The  character  of  old  Falstaff,  even  with  all  his 
faults,  gives  me  more  consolation  than  the  most  studied 
efforts  of  wisdom  :  I  here  behold  an  agreeable  ®ld  fel¬ 
low,  forgetting  age,  and  showing  me  the  way  to  be 
young  at  sixty-five.  Sure  I  am  well  able  to  be  as 
merry,  though  not  so  comical,  as  he.  Is  it  not  in  my 
power  to  have,  though  not  so  much  wit,  at  least  as 
much  vivacity  ?— Age,  care,  wisdom,  reflection,  be¬ 
gone  ! — I  give  you  to  the  winds.  Let’s  have  t’other 
bottle;  here’s  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  Falstaff, 
and  all  the  merry  men  of  Eastcheap. 

Such  were  the  reflections  that  naturally  arose  while 
I  sat  at  the  Boar’s-head  tavern,  still  kept  at  Eastcheap. 
Here,  by  a  pleasant  fire,  in  the  very  room  where  old 
Sir  John  Falstaff  cracked  his  jokes,  in  the  very  chair 
which  was  sometimes  honoured  by  Prince  Henry,  and 
sometimes  polluted  by  his  immoral  merry  compa¬ 
nions,  I  sat  and  ruminated  on  the  follies  of  youth ; 
wished  to  be  young  again  ;  but  was  resolved  to  make 
the  best  of  life  while  it  lasted,  and  now  and  then 
compared  past  and  present  times  together.  I  con- 
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sidered  myself  as  the  only  living  representative  of  the 
old  knight ;  and  transported  my  imagination  back  to 
the  times  when  the  prince  and  he  gave  life  to  the 
revel,  and  made  even  debauchery  not  disgusting.  The 
room  also  conspired  to  throw  my  reflections  back  into 
antiquity :  the  oak  floor,  the  Gothic  windows,  and 
the  ponderous  chimney-piece,  had  long  withstood  the 
tooth  of  time  :  the  watchman  had  gone  twelve  :  my 
companions  had  all  stolen  off,  and  none  now  remain¬ 
ed  with  me  but  the  landlord.  From  him  I  could 
have  wished  to  know  the  history  of  a  tavern  that  had 
such  a  long  succession  of  customers:  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  an  account  of  this  kind  would  be 
a  pleasing  contrast  of  the  manners  of  different 
ages ;  but  my  landlord  could  give  me  no  informa¬ 
tion.  He  continued  to  doze,  and  sot,  'and  tell  a  te¬ 
dious  story,  as  most  other  landlords  usually  do ; 
and,  though  he  said  nothing,  yet  was  never  silent ; 
one  good  joke  followed  another  good  joke,  and 
the  best  joke  of  all  was  generally  begun  towards  the 
end  of  a  bottle.  I  found  at  last,  however,  his  wine 
and  his  conversation  operate  by  degrees :  he  insen¬ 
sibly  began  to  alter  his  appearance.  His  cravat 
seemed  quilled  into  a  ruff,  and  his  breeches  swelled 
into  a  fardingule.  I  now  fancied  him  changing 
sexes ;  and,  as  my  eyes  began  to  close  in  slumber, 
T  imagined  my  fat  landlord  actually  converted  into 
as  fat  a  landlady.  However,  sleep  made  but  few 
changes  in  my  situation ;  the  tavern,  the  apartment, 
and  the  table,  continued  as  before ;  nothing  suf¬ 
fered  mutation  but  my  host,  who  was  fairly  altered 
into  a  gentlewoman,  whom  I  knew  to  be  Dame 
Quickly,  mistress  of  this  tavern  in  the  days  of  Sir 
John  ;  and  the  liquor  we  were  drinking,  which 
seemed  converted  into  sack  and  sugar. 

1  My  dear  Mrs.  Quickly,’  cried  I  (for  I  knew  her 
perfectly  well  at  first  sight),  ‘  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
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see  you.  How  have  you  left  Falstaff,  Pistol,  and 
the  rest  of  our  friends  below  stairs  ?  Brave  and 
hearty,  I  hope  V — 1 ‘  In  good  sooth,’  replied  she,  ‘  he 
did  deserve  to  live  for  ever ;  but  he  maketh  foul 
work  on’t  where  he  hath  flitted.  Queen  Proserpine 
and  he  have  quarrelled,  for  his  attempting  a  rape 
upon  hef  divinity ;  and  were  it  not  that  she  still 
had  bowels  of  compassion,  it  more  than  seems  pro¬ 
bable  he  might  have  been  now  sprawling  in  Tartarus.’ 

I  now  found  that  spirits  still  preserve  the  frailties 
of  the  flesh  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  laws  of'  cri¬ 
ticism  and  dreaming,  ghosts  have  been  known  to  be 
guilty  of  even  more  than  Platonic  affection  :  where¬ 
fore,  as  I  found  her  too  much  moved  on  such  a 
topic  to  proceed,  I  was  resolved  to  change  the 
subject ;  and  desiring  she  would  pledge  me  in  a 
bumper,  observed  with  a  sigh,  that  our  sack  was 
nothing  now  to  what  it  was  in  former  days.  ‘  Ah, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  those  were  merry  times  when  you 
drew  sack  for  Prince  Henry :  men  were  twice  as 
strong,  and  twice  as  wise,  and  much  braver,  and 
ten  thousand  times  more  charitable,  than  now. 
Those  wrere  the  times  !  The  battle  of  Agincourt.  was 
a  victory  indeed  !  Ever  since  that,  we  have  only  been 
degenerating ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  the  day  when 
drinking  is  no  longer  fashionable,  when  men  wear 
clean  shirts,  and  women  show  their  necks  and  arms. 
All  are  degenerated,  Mrs.  Quickly  ;  and  we  shall  pro¬ 
bably,  in  another  century,  be  fritted  away  into  beaux 
or  monkeys.  Had  you  been  on  earth  to  see  what  I 
have  seen,  it  would  congeal  all  the  blood  in  your 
body  (your  soul  I  mean).  Why,  our  very  nobility 
now  have  the  intolerable  arrogance,  in  spite  of  what 
is  every  day  remonstrated  from  the  press ;  our  very 
nobility,  I  say,  have  the  assurance  to  frequent  assem¬ 
blies,  and  presume  to  be  as  merry  as  the  vulgar.  See, 
my  very  friends  have  scarce  manhood  enough  to  sit 
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fill  eleven ;  and  I  only  am  left  to  make  a  Dight  on’t. 
Pr’ythee  do  me  the  favour  to  console  me  a  little 
for  their  absence  by  the  story  of  your  own  adven¬ 
tures,  or  the  history  of  the  tavern  where  we  are 
now  sitting  I  fancy  the  narrative  may  have  some¬ 
thing  singular.’ 

‘  Observe  this  apartment,’  interrupted  my  com¬ 
panion,  ‘  of  neat  device  and  excellent  workmanship 
• — In  this  room  I  have  lived,  child,  woman,  and  ghost, 
more  than  three  hundred  years:  I  am  ordered  by 
Pluto  to  keep  an  annual  register  of  every  transaction 
that  passeth  here;  and  I  have  whilom  compiled  three 
hundred  tomes,  which  eftsoons  may  be  submitted  to 
thy  regards.’ — ‘  None  of  your  whiloms  or  eftsoons, 
Mrs.  Quickly,  if  you  please,’  I  replied;  ‘  I  know 
you  can  talk  every  whit  as  well  as  I  can  ;  for,  as  you 
have  lived  here  so  long,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose 
you  should  learn  the  conversation  of  the  company. 
Believe  me,  dame,  at  best,  you  have  neither  too  much 
sense,  nor  too  much  language  to  spare ;  so  give  me 
both  as  well  as  you  can  :  but  first,  my  service  to  you; 
old  women  should  water  their  clay  a  little  now  and 
then;  and  now  to  your  story.’ 

‘  The  story  of  my  own  adventures,’  replied  the 
vision,  ‘  is  but  short  and  unsatisfactory  ;  for,  believe 
me,  Mr.  Rigmarole,  believe  me,  a  woman  with  a 
butt  of  sack  at  her  elbow  is  never  long-lived.  Sir 
John’s  death  afflicted  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe,  to  drown  sorrow,  I  drank  more  liquor 
myself  than  I  drew  for  my  customers  :  my  grief  was 
sincere,  and  the  sack  was  excellent.  The  prior  of  a 
neighbouring  convent  (for  our  priors  then  had  as  much 
power  as  a  Middlesex  justice  now),  he,  I  say,  it  was 
who  gave  me  a  licence  for  keeping  a  disorderly  house ; 
upon  condition  that  I  should  never  make  hard  bar¬ 
gains  with  the  clergy  ;  that  he  should  have  a  bottie  of 
sack  every  morning,  and  the  liberty  of  confessing 
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which  of  my  girls  he  thought  proper  in  private  every 
night.  I  had  continued  for  several  years  to  pay  this 
tribute  ;  and  he,  it  must  be  confessed,  continued  as 
rigorously  to  exact  it.  I  grew  old  insensibly  :  my 
customers  continued,  however,  to  compliment  my 
looks  while  I  was  by,  but  I  could  hear  them  say  I 
was  wearing  when  my  back  was  turned.  The  prior, 
however,  still  was  coustant,  and  so  were  half  his  con¬ 
vent  ;  but  one  fatal  morning  he  missed  the  usual 
beverage,  for  I  had  incautiously  drank  over-night  the 
last  bottle  myself.  What  will  you  have  on’t  ?  The 
very  next  day  Doll  Tearsheet  and  I  were  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction,  and  accused  of  keeping  a  low 
bawdy-house.  In  short,  we  were  so  well  purified 
there  with  stripes,  mortification,  and  penance,  that  we 
were  afterwards  utterly  unfit  for  worldly  conversa¬ 
tion  :  though  sack  would  have  killed  me,  had  I  stuck 
to  it,  yet  I  soon  died  for  want  of  a  drop  of  something 
comfortable,  and  fairly  left  my  body  to  the  care  of  the 
beadle. 

‘  Such  is  my  own  history ;  but  that  of  the  tavern, 
where  I  have  ever  since  been  stationed,  affords 
greater  variety.  In  the  history  of  this,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  London,  you  may  view  the  different 
manners,  pleasures,  and  follies  of  men,  at  different 
periods.— You  will  find  mankind  neither  better  nor 
worse  now  than  formerly  :  the  vices  of  an  uncivilized 
people  are  generally  more  detestable,  though  not  so 
frequent,  as  those  in  polite  society.  It  is  the  same 
luxury  which  formerly  stuffed  your  alderman  with 
plum-porridge,  and  now  crams  him  with  turtle.  It  is 
the  same  low  ambition  that  formerly  induced  a  cour¬ 
tier  to  give  up  his  religion  to  please  his  king,  and 
now  persuades  him  to  give  up  his  conscience  to 
please  his  minister.  It  is  the  same  vanity  that  for¬ 
merly  stained  our  ladies’  cheeks  and  necks  with  woad, 
and  now  paints  them  with  carmine.  Your  ancient 
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Briton  formerly  powdered  his  hair  with  red  earth,  like 
brick-dust,  in  order  to  appear  frightful :  your  modern 
Briton  cuts'his’  hair  on  the  crown,  and  plasters  it  with 
hog’s-lard  and  flour  ;  and  this  to  make  him  look 
killing.  It  is  the  same  vanity,  the  same  folly  and  the 
same  vice,  only  appearing  different,  as  viewed  through 
the  glass  of  fashion.  In  a  word,  all  mankind  are 
a - 

‘  Sure  the  woman  is  dreaming,’  interrupted  I. — 

‘  None  of  youi  reflections,  Mrs.  Quickly,  if  you  love 
me;  they  only  give  me  the  spleen.  Tell  me  your 
history  at  once,  I  love  stories,  but  hate  reasoning.’ 

‘  If  you  please,  then,  Sir,’  returned  my  companion, 

‘  I’ll  read  you  an  abstract,  which  I  made,  of  the  three 
hundred  volumes  I  mentioned  just  now  : 

‘  My  body  was  no  sooner  laid  in  the  dust,  than  the 
prior  and  several  of  his  convent  came  to  purify  the 
tavern  from  the  pollutions  with  which  they  said  I  had 
filled  it.  Masses  were  said  in  every  room,  relics 
were  exposed  upon  every  piece  of  furniture,  and  the 
whole  house  washed  with  a  deluge  of  holy  water. 
My  habitation  was  soon  converted  into  a  monastery; 
instead  of  customers  now  applying  for  sack  and  sugar, 
my  rooms  were  crowded  with  images,  relics,  saints, 
whores,  and  friars.  Instead  of  bein<r  a  scene  of 
occasional  debauchery,  it  was  now  filled  with  con¬ 
tinued  lewdness.  The  prior  led  the  fashion,  and  the 
whole  convent  imitated  his  pious  example.  Matrons 
came  hither  to  confess  their  sins,  and  to  commit  new. 
Virgins  came  hither  who  seldom  went  virgins  away. 
Nor  was  this  a  convent  peculiarly  wicked  ;  every 
convent  at  that  period  was  equally  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  gave  a  boundless  loose  to  appetite.  The  laws  al¬ 
lowed  it ;  each  priest  had  a  right  to  a  favourite  com¬ 
panion,  and  a  power  of  discarding  her  as  often  as  he 
pleased.  The  laity  grumbled,  quarrelled  with  their 
wives  and  daughters,  hated  their  confessors,  andmain- 
vol.  xtiv.  c  c 
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tained  them  in  opulence  and  ease.  These,  these  were 
happy  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole:  these  were  times  of 
piety,  bravery,  and  simplicity !’ — ‘  Not  so  very  happy, 
neither,  good  madam,  pretty  much  like  the  present: 
those  that  labour,  starve ;  and  those  that  do  nothing, 
wear  fine  clothes  and  live' in  luxury.’ 

‘  In  this  manner  the  fathers  lived,  for  some  years, 
■without  molestation  ;  they  transgressed,  confessed 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  were  forgiven.  One 
evening,  however,  our  prior  keeping  a  lady  of  dis¬ 
tinction  somewhat  too  long  at  confession,  her  hus¬ 
band  unexpectedly  came  upon  them,  and  testified  all 
the  indignation  which  was  natural  upon  such  an  oc¬ 
casion.  The  prior  assured  the  gentleman  that  it  was 
the  devil  who  had  put  it  into  his  heart ;  and  the  la^y 
was  very  certain,  that  she  was  under  the  influence  of 
magic,  or  she  could  never  have  behaved  in  so  unfaith¬ 
ful  a  manner.  The  husband,  however,  was  not  to  be 
put  off  by  such  evasions,  but  summoned  both  before 
the  tribunal  of  justice.  His  proofs  were  flagrant,  and 
he  expected  large  damages.  Such,  indeed,  he  had  a 
right  to  expect,  were  the  tribunals  of  those  days 
constituted  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now. 
The  cause  of  the  priest  was  to  be  tried  before  an 
assembly  of  priests ;  and  a  layman  was  to  expect 
redress  only  from  their  impartiality  and  candour. 
What  plea  then  do  you  think  the  prior  made  to 
obviate  this  accusation  ?  He  denied  the  fact,  and 
challenged  the  plaintiff  to  try  the  merits  of  their  cause 
by  single  combat.  It  was  a  little  hard,  you  may  be 
sure,  upon  the  poor  gentleman,  not  only  to  be  made  a 
cuckold,  but  to  be  obliged  to  fight  a  duel  into  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  yet  such  was  the  justice  of  the  times.  The 
prior  threw  down  his  glove,  and  the  injured  husband 
was  obliged  to  take  it  up,  in  token  of  his  accepting 
the  challenge.  Upon  this,  the  priest  supplied  his 
champion,  for  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  clergy  to 
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fight ;  and  the  defendant  and  plaintiff,  according  to 
custom,  were  put  in  prison  ;  both  ordered  to  fast  and 
pray,  every  method  being  previously  used  to  induce 
both  to  a  confession  of  the  truth.  After  a  month’s 
imprisonment,  the  hair  of  each  was  cut,  their  bodies 
anointed  with  oil,  the  field  of  battle  appointed  and 
guarded  by  soldiers,  while  his  majesty  presided  over 
the  whole  in  person.  Both  the  champions  were  sworn 
not  to  seek  victory  either  by  fraud  or  magic.  They 
prayed  and  confessed  upon  their  knees ;  and,  after 
these  ceremonies,  the  rest  was  left  to  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  the  combatants.  As  the  champion  whom 
the  prior  had  pitched  upon,  had  fought  six  or  eight 
times  upon  similar  occasions,  it  was  no  way  extraor¬ 
dinary  to  find  him  victorious  in  the  present  combat. 
In  short,  the  husband  was  discomfited ;  he  was  taken 
from  the  field  of  battle,  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and,  after 
one  of  his  legs  was  cut  off,  as  justice  ordained  in  such 
cases,  he  was  hanged  as  a  terror  to  future  offenders. 
These,  these  were  the  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole!  you  see 
how  much  more  just,  and  wise,  and  valiant,  our  an¬ 
cestors  were  than  we  !’ — ‘  I  rather  fancy,  Madam,  that 
the  times  then  were  pretty  much  like  our  own  ;  where 
a  multiplicity  of  laws  give  a  judge  as  much  power  as 
a  want  of  law;  since  he  is  ever  sure  to  find  among 
the  number  some  to  countenance  his  partiality.’ 

‘  Our  convent,  victorious  over  their  enemies,  now 
gave  a  loose  to  every  demonstration  of  joy.  The 
lady  became  a  nun,  the  prior  was  made  a  bishop,  and 
three  Wickliffites  were  burned  in  the  illuminations  and 
fire-works  that  were  made  on  the  present  occasion. 
Our  convent  now  began  to  enjoy  a  very  high  degree 
of  reputation.  There  was  not  one  in  London  that 
had  the  character  of  hating  heretics  so  much  as  ours. 
Ladies  of  the  first  distinction  chose  from  our  convent 
their  confessors;  in  short,  it  flourished,  and  might 
have  flourished  to  this  hour,  but  lor  a  fatal  accident, 
G  c  2 
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which  terminated  in  its  overthrow.  The  lady  whom 
the  prior  had  placed  in  a  nunnery,  and  whom  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  visit  for  some  time  with  great  punctuality, 
began  at  last  to  perceive  that  she  was  quite  forsaken. 
Secluded  from  conversation,  as  usual,  she  now  enter¬ 
tained  the  visions  of  a  devotee;  found  herself  strange¬ 
ly  disturbed ;  but  hesitated  in  determining,  whether 
she  was  possessed  by  an  angel  or  a  demon.  She  was 
not  long  in  suspense ;  for,  upon  vomiting  a  large 
quantity  of  crooked  pins,  and  finding  the  palms  of 
her  hands  turned  outwards,  she  quickly  concluded 
that  she  was  possessed  by  the  devil.  She  soon  lost 
entirely  the  use  of  speech  ;  and  when  she  seemed  to 
speak,  every  body  that  was  present  perceived  that  her 
voice  was  not  her  own,  but  that  of  the  devil  within 
her.  In  short,  she  was  bewitched  ;  and  all  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  lay  in  determining  who  it  could  be  that  be¬ 
witched  her.  The  nuns  and  the  monks  all  demanded 
the  magician’s  name,  but  the  devil  made  no  reply ; 
for  he  knew  they  had  no  authority  to  ask  ques- 
t  ons.  By  the  rules  of  witchcraft,  when  an  evil  spirit 
has  taken  possession,  he  may  refuse  to  answer  any 
questions  asked  him,  unless  they  are  put  by  a 
bishop ;  and  to  these  he  is  obliged  to  reply.  A 
bishop,  therefore,  was  sent  for,  and  now  the  whole 
secret  came  out ;  the  devil  reluctantly  owned  that 
he  was  a  servant  of  the  prior ;  that  by  his  com¬ 
mand  he  resided  in  his  present  habitation  ;  and  that 
without  his  command  he  was  resolved  to  keep  in 
possession.  The  bishop  was  an  able  exorcist;  he 
drove  the  devil  out  by  force  of  mystical  arms ;  the 
prior  was  arraigned  for  witchcraft ;  the  witnesses 
were  strong  and  numerous  against  him,  not  less  than 
fourteen  persons  being  by  who  heard  the  devil  speak 
Latin.  There  was  no  resisting  such  a  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  the  prior  was  condemned ;  and  he  who  had 
assisted  at  so  many  burnings,  was  burned  himself  in 
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turn.  These  were  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole;  the  people 
of  those  times  were  not  infidels,  as  now,  but  sincere 
believers.’ — ‘  Equally  faulty  with  ourselves  ;  they  be¬ 
lieved  what  the  devil  was  pleased  to  tell  them  ;  and 
we  seem  resolved,  at  last,  to  beieve  neither  God  nor 
devil.’ 

‘  After  such  a  stain  upon  the  convent,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  it  could  subsist  any  longer ;  the  fathers 
were  ordered  to  decamp,  and  the  house  was  once 
again  converted  into  a  tavern.  The  king  conferred  it 
on  one  of  his  cast-off  mistresses  :  she  was  constituted 
landlady  by  royal  authority  ;  and,  as  the  tavern  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court,  and  the  mistress  a 
very  polite  woman,  it  began  to  have  more  business 
than  ever,  and  sometimes  took  not  less  than  four  shil¬ 
lings  a-day. 

‘  But  perhaps  you  are  desirous  of  knowing  what 
were  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  women  of  fashion 
at  that  period  ;  and  in  a  description  of  the  present 
landlady,  you  will  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  all  the 
rest.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman,  and 
received  such  an  education  in  the  country  as  became 
her  quality,  beauty,  and  great  expectations.  She 
could  make  shifts  and  hose  for  herself,  and  all  the 
servants  of  the  family,  when  she  was  twelve  years  old. 
She  knew  the  names  of  the  four-and-twenty  letters, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  bewitch  her;  and  this 
was  a  greater  piece  of  learning  than  any  lady  in  the 
whole  country  could  pretend  to.  She  was  always 
up  early,  and  saw  breakfast  served  in  the  great  hall 
by  six  o’clock.  At  this  scene  of  festivity  she  gene¬ 
rally  improved  good  humour,  by  telling  her  dreams, 
relating  stories  of  spirits,  several  of  which  she  herself 
had  seen,  and  one  of  which  she  was  reported  to  have 
killed  with  a  black-hafted  knife.  From  hence  she 
usually  went  to  make  pastry  in  the  larder,  and  here 
she  was  followed  by  her  sweetheaits,  who  were  much 
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helped  on  in  conversation  by  struggling  with  her  for 
kisses.  About  ten,  miss  generally  went  to  play  at 
hot-cockles  and  blindman’s-buff  in  the  parlour,  and 
when  the  young  folks  (for  they  seldom  played  at  hot- 
cockles  w'hen  grown  old)  were  tired  of  such  amuse¬ 
ments,  the  gentlemen  entertained  miss  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  greyhounds,  bear-baitings,  and  victories 
at  cudgel-playing.  If  the  weather  was  fine  they  ran 
at  the  ring,  or  shot  at  butts,  while  miss  held  in  her 
hand  a  riband,  with  which  she  adorned  the  conqueror. 
Her  mental  qualifications  were  exactly  fitted  to  her 
external  accomplishments.  Before  she  was  fifteen, 
she  could  tell  the  story  of  Jack  the  Giant  Killer; 
could  name  every'  mountain  that  was  inhabited  by 
fairies  :  knew  a  witch  at  first  sight ;  and  could  repeat 
four  Latin  prayers  without  a  prompter.  Her  dress 
was  perfectly  fashionable :  her  arms  and  her  hair 
were  completely  covered ;  a  monstrous  ruff  was  put 
round  her  neck,  so  that  her  head  seemed  like  that  of 
John  the  Baptist  placed  in  a  charger.  In  short,  when 
completely  equipped,  her  appearance  was  so  very 
modest,  that  she  discovered  little  more  than  her  nose. 
These  were  the  times,  Mr.  Rigmarole,  when  every 
lady  that  had  a  good  nose  might  set  up  for  a  beauty  : 
when  every  woman  that  could  tell  stories  might  be 
cried  up  for  a  wit.’ — ‘  I  am  as  much  displeased  at 
those  dresses  which  conceal  too  much,  as  at  those 
which  discover  too  much  :  I  am  equally'  an  enemy 
to  a  female  dunce,  or  a  female  pedant.’ 

‘  You  may  be  sure  that  miss  chose  a  husband 
with  qualifications  resembling  her  own  ;  she  pitched 
upon  a  courtier  equally  remarkable  for  hunting  and 
drinking,  who  had  given  several  proofs  of  his  great 
virility  among  the  daughters  of  his  tenants  and  do¬ 
mestics.  They  fell  in  love  at  fi  st  sight  (for  such  was 
the  gallantry  of  the  times),  were  married,  came  to 
court,  and  madam  appeared  with  superior  qualifies- 
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lions.  The  king  was  struck  with  her  beauty.  All 
property  was  at  the  king’s  command ;  the  husband  was 
obliged  to  resign  all  pretensions  in  his  wife,  to  the 
sovereign  whom  God  anointed,  to  commit  adultery 
where  he  thought  proper.  The  king  loved  her  for 
some  time;  but,  at  length,  repenting  of  his  misdeeds, 
and  instigated  by  his  father  confessor,  from  a  principle 
of  conscience,  removed  her  from  his  levee  to  the  bar 
of  this  tavern,  and  took  a  new  mistress  in  her  stead. 
Let  it  not  surprise  you  to  behold  the  mistress  of  a 
king  degraded  to  so  humble  an  office.  As  the  ladies 
had  no  mental  accomplishments,  a  good  face  was 
enough  to  raise  them  to  the  royal  couch;  and,  she 
who  was  this  day  a  royal  mistress,  might  the  next, 
when  her  beauty  palled  upon  enjoyment,  be  doomed 
to  infamy  and  want. 

‘  Under  the  care  of  this  lady,  the  tavern  grew  into 
great  reputation ;  the  courtiers  had  not  yet  learned 
to  game,  but  they  paid  it  off  by  drinking :  drunken¬ 
ness  is  ever  the  vice  of  a  barbarous,  and  gaming  of  a 
luxurious  age.  They  had  not  such  frequent  enter¬ 
tainments  as  the  moderns  have,  but  were  more  ex¬ 
pensive  and  more  luxurious  in  those  they  had.  All 
their  fooleries  were  more  elaborate,  and  more  admired 
by  the  great  and  the  vulgar,  than  now.  A  courtier 
has  been  known  to  spend  his  whole  fortune  at  a  single 
combat :  a  king,  to  mortgage  his  dominions  to  fur¬ 
nish  out  the  frippery  of  a  tournament.  There  were 
certain  days  appointed  for  riot  and  debauchery,  and 
to  be  sober  at  such  times  was  reputed  a  crime.  Kings 
themselves  set  the  example ;  and  I  have  seen  monarchs 
in  this  room  drunk  before  the  entertainment  was  half 
concluded.  These  were  the  times,  Sir,  when  kings 
kept  mistresses,  and  got  drunk  in  public  ;  they  were 
too  plain  and  simple  in  those  happy  times  to  hide  their 
vices,  and  act  the  hypocrite  as  now.’ — ‘  Lord,  Mrs. 
Quickly !’  interrupting  her,  ‘  I  expected  to  hear  a 
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story,  and  here  you  are  going  to  tell  me  I  know  not 
what  of  times  and  vices  ;  pr’ythee  let  me  entreat  thee 
once  more  to  wave  reflections,  and  give  thy  history 
without  deviation.’ 

‘  No  lady  upon  earth,’  continued  my  visionary 
correspondent,  ‘  knew  how  to  put  off  her  damaged 
w  ine  or  women  with  more  art  than  she.  When  these 
grew  flat,  or  those  paltry,  it  was  but  changing  the 
names;  the  wine  became  excellent  and  the  girls 
agreeable.  She  was  also  possessed  of  the  engaging 
leer,  the  chuck  under  the  chin,  winked  at  a  double- 
entendre,  could  nick  the  opportunity  of  calling  for 
something  comfoi table,  and  perfectly  understood  the 
distinct  moments  when  to  withdraw.  The  gallants 
of  those  times  pretty  much  resembled  the  bloods  of 
ours  ;  they  were  fond  of'  pleasure,  but  quite  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  refining  upon  it :  thus  a  court-bawd  of  those 
times  resembled  the  common  low-lived  harridan  of  a 
modern  bagnio  — Witness,  ye  powers  of  debauchery  ! 
how  often  I  have  been  present  at  the  various  appear¬ 
ances  of  drunkenness,  riot,  guilt,  and  brutality.  A 
tavern  is  a  true  picture  of  human  infirmity;  in  history 
we'  find  only  one  side  of  the  age  exhibited  to  our 
view ;  but  in  the  accounts  of  a  tavern  we  see  every 
age  equally  absurd  and  equally  vicious. 

‘  Upon  this  lady’s  decease,  the  tavern  was  succes¬ 
sively  occupied  by  adventurers,  bullies,  pimps,  and 
gamesters.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  gaming  was  more  universally  practised  in 
England  than  even  now.  Kings  themselves  have 
been  known  to  play  off  at  primero,  not  only  all  the 
money  and  jewels  they  could  part  with,  but  the  very 
images  in  churches.  The  last  Henry  played  away  in 
this  very  room,  not  only  the  four  great  bells  of  St. 
Paul’s  cathedral,  but  the  fine  image  of  St.  Paul, 
which  stood  upon  the  top  of  the  spire,  to  Sir  Miles 
Partridge,  who  took  them  down  the  next  day,  and 
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sold  them  by  auction.  Have  you  then  any  cause  to 
regret  being  born  in  the  times  you  now  live  in,  or  do 
you  still  believe  that  human  nature  continues  to  run 
on  declining  every  age  ?  If  we  observe  the  actions  of 
the  busy  part  of  mankind,  your  ancestors  will  be  found 
infinitely  more  gross, .servile,  and  even  dishonest  than 
you.  If,  forsaking  history,  we  only  trace  them  in 
their  hours  of  amusement  and  dissipation,  we  shall 
find  them  more  ;  :  more  entirely  devoted  to  plea¬ 
sure,  and  infi  iv  ,101.  selfish. 

‘  The  last  hostess  of  note  1  find  upon  record  was 
Jane  Rouse.  S!  vas  born  among  the  lower  ranks 
of  the  people ;  and,  by  frugality  and  extreme  com¬ 
plaisance,  contrived  to  acquire  a  moderate  fortune : 
this  she  might  have  enjoyed,  for  many  years,  had  she 
not  unfortunately  qua i  relied  with  one  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  a  woman  who  was  in  high  repute  for  sanctity 
through  the  whole  parish.  In  the  times  of  which  I 
speak,  two  women  seldom  quarrelled  that  one  did  not 
accuse  the  other  of  witchcraft,  and  she  who  first  con¬ 
trived  to  vomit  crooked  pins  was  sure  to  come  off 
victorious.  The  scandal  of  a  modern  tea-table  differs 
widely  from  the  scandal  of  former  times ;  the  fasci¬ 
nation  of  a  lady’s  eyes,  at  present,  is  regarded  as  a 
compliment ;  but  if  a  lady  formerly  should  be  accused 
of  having  witchcraft  in  her  eyes,  it  were  much  better, 
both  for  her  soul  and  body,  that  she  had  no  eyes 
at  all. 

‘  In  short,  Jane  Rouse  was  accused  of  witchcraft, 
and,  though  she  made  the  best  defence  she  could,  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose  ;  she  was  taken  from  her  own 
bar  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey,  condemned,  and 
executed  accordingly.  These  were  times,  indeed ! 
when  even  women  could  not  scold  in  safety. 

‘  Since  her  time  the  tavern  underwent  several  re¬ 
volutions,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  or  the 
dispositions  of  the  reigning  monarch.  It  was  this 
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day  a  brothel,  and  the  next  a  conventicle  for  enthu¬ 
siasts.  It  was  one  year  noted  for  harbouring  whigs, 
and  the  next  infamous  for  a  retreat  to  tories.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  in  high  vogue,  but  at  present  it 
seems  declining.  This  only  may  be  remarked  in  ge¬ 
neral,  that  whenever  taverns  flourish  most,  the  times 
are  then  most  extravagant  and  luxurious.’ — ‘  Lord, 
Mrs.  Quickly !’  interrupted  I,  ‘  you  have  really  de¬ 
ceived  me ;  I  expected  a  romance,  and  here  you  have 
been  this  half-hour  giving  me  only  a  description  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  if  you  have  nothing  but  tedious 
remarks  to  communicate,  seek  some  other  hearer; 
I  am  determined  to  hearken  only  to  stories.’ 

I  had  scarce  concluded,  when  my  eyes  and  ears 
seemed  opened  to  my  landlord,  who  had  been  all 
this  while  giving  me  an  account  of  the  repairs  he  had 
made  in  the  house,  and  was  now  got  into  the  story 
of  the  cracked  glass  in  the  dining-room. 


ON  QUACK  DOCTORS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  English  in  other 
sciences,  they  seem  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  art  of 
healing.  There  is  scarcely  a  disorder  incident  to 
humanity,  against  which  our  advertising  doctors  are 
not  possessed  with  a  most  infallible  antidote.  The 
professors  of  other  arts  confess  the  inevitable  intricacy 
of  things ;  talk  with  doubt,  and  decide  with  hesita¬ 
tion  :  but  doubting  is  entirely  unknown  in  medicine  : 
the  advertising  professors  here  delight  in  cases  of 
difficulty ;  be  the  disorder  ever  so  desperate  or  radi¬ 
cal,  you  will  find  numbers  in  every  street,  rvho,  by 
levelling  a  pill  at  the  part  affected,  promise  a  certain 
cure  without  loss  of  time,  knowledge'  of  a  bedfellow, 
or  hinderance  of  business. 
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When  1  consider  the  assiduity  of  this  profession, 
their  benevolence  amazes  me.  They  not  only,  in 
general,  give  their  medicines  for  half-value,  but  use 
the  most  persuasive  remonstrances  to  induce  the  sick 
to  come  and  be  cured.  Sure  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  strangely  obstinate  in  an  English  patient,  who 
refuses  so  much  health  upon  such  easy  terms !  Does 
he  take  a  pride  in  being  bloated  with  a  dropsy?  does 
he  find  pleasure  in  the  alternations  of  an  intermittent 
fever?  or  feel  as  much  satisfaction  in  nursing  up  his 
gout,  as  he  found  pleasure  in  acquiring  it?  He 
must,  otherwise  he  would  never  reject  such  repeated 
assurances  of  instant  relief.  What  can  be  more  con¬ 
vincing  than  the  manner  in  which  the  sick  are  invited 
to  be  well  ?  The  doctor  first  begs  the  most  earnest 
attention  of  the  public  to  what  he  is  going  to  pro¬ 
pose  ;  he  solemnly  affirms  the  pill  was  never  found 
to  want  success ;  he  produces  a  list  of  those  who 
have  been  rescued  from  the  grave  by  taking  it.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  there  are  many  here  who 
now  and  then  think  proper  to  be  sick : — only  sick, 
did  I  say  ?  there  are  some  who  even  think  proper  to 
die !  Yes,  by  the  head  of  Confucius,  they  die ! 
though  they  might  have  purchased  the  health-restoring 
specific  for  half-a-crown  at  every  corner. 

I  can  never  enough  admire  the  sagacity  of  this 
country  for  the  encouragement  given  to  the  professors 
of  this  art ;  with  what  indulgence  does  she  foster  up 
those  of  her  own  growth,  and  kindly  cherish  those 
that  come  from  abroad !  Like  a  skilful  gardener, 
she  invites  them  from  every  foreign  climate  to  her¬ 
self.  Here  every  great  exotic  strikes  root  as  soon  as 
imported,  and  feels  the  genial  beam  of  favour;  while 
the  mighty  metropolis,  like  one  vast  munificent  dung¬ 
hill,  receives  them  indiscriminately  to  her  breast,  and 
supplies  each  with  more  than  native  nourishment. 

In  other  countries,  the  physician  pretends  to  cure 
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disorders  in  the  lump;  the  same  doctor  who  com¬ 
bats  the  gout  in  the  toe,  shall  pretend  to  prescribe 
for  a  pain  in  the  head ;  and  he  who  at  one  time 
cures  a  consumption,  shall  at  another  give  drugs 
for  a  dropsy.  How  absurd  and  ridiculous !  this  is 
being  a  mere  jack  of  all  trades.  Is  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine  less  complicated  than  a  brass  pin  ?  Not  less 
than  ten  different  hands  are  required  to  make  a  brass 
pin ;  and  shall  the  body  be  set  right  by  one  single 
operator  ? 

The  English  are  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  rea¬ 
soning  ;  they  have  therefore  one  doctor  for  the  eyes, 
another  for  the  toes ;  they  have  their  sciatica  doc¬ 
tors,  and  inoculating  doctors  ;  they  have  one  doctor 
who  is  modestly  content  with  securing  them  from 
bug-bites,  and  five  hundred  who  prescribe  for  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog. 

But  as  nothing  pleases  curiosity  more  than  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  great,  however  minute  or  trifling,  I  must 
present  you,  inadequate  as  my  abilities  are  to  the 
subject,  with  an  account  of  one  or  two  of  those  per¬ 
sonages  who  lead  in  this  honourable  profession. 

The  first  upon  the  list  of  glory  is  Doctor  Richard 
Rock,  F.U.  N.  This  great  man  is  short  of  stature, 
is  fat,  and  waddles  as  he  walks.  He  always  wears  a 
white  three-tailed  wig,  nicely  combed,  and  frizzled 
upon  each  cheek.  Sometimes  he  carries  a  cane,  but 
a  hat  never :  it  is  indeed  very  remarkable  that  this 
extraordinary  personage  should  never  wear  a  hat; 
but  so  it  is,  a  hat  he  never  wears.  He  is  usually 
drawn,  at  the  top  of  his  own  bills,  sitting  in  his  arm¬ 
chair,  holding  a  little  bottle  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  surrounded  with  rotten  teeth,  nippers, 
pills,  packets,  and  gallipots.  No  man  can  promise 
fairer  nor  better  than  he ;  for,  as  he  observes,  ‘  Be 
your  disorder  never  so  far  gone,  be  under  no  un¬ 
easiness,  make  yourself  quite  easy,  I  can  cure  you.’ 
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The  next  in  fame,  though  by  some  reckoned  of 
equal  pretensions,  is  Doctor  Timothy  Franks,  F.  O. 
G.  H.  living  in  the  Old  Bailey.  As  Rock  is  re¬ 
markably  squab,  his  great  rival  Franks  is  as  remark¬ 
ably  tall.  He  was  born  in  the  year  of  the  Christian 
aera  1692,  and  is,  while  I  now  write,  exactly  sixty- 
eight  years  three  months  and  four  days  old.  Age, 
however,  has  no  ways  impaired  his  usual  health  and 
vivacity;  I  am  told  he  generally  walks  with  his 
breast  open.  This  gentleman,  who  is  of  a  mixed 
reputation,  is  particularly  remarkable  for  a  becoming 
assurance,  which  carries  him  gently  through  life ;  for, 
except  Doctor  Rock,  none  are  more  blessed  with  the 
advantages  of  face  than  Dr.  Franks. 

And  yet  the  great  have  their  foibles  as  well  as  the 
little.  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention  it.  Let 
the  foibles  of  the  great  rest  in  peace.  Yet  I  must 
impart  the  whole.  These  two  great  men  are  actually 
now  at  variance;  like  mere  men,  mere  common 
mortals. — Rock  advises  the  world  to  beware  of  bog- 
trotting  quacks;  Franks  retorts  the  wit  and  the  sar¬ 
casm,  by  fixing  on  his  rival  the  odious  appellation  of 
Dumpling  Dick.  He  calls  the  serious  Doctor  Rock, 
Dumpling  Dick !  Head  of  Confucius,  what  pro¬ 
fanation!  Dumpling  Dick!  What  a  pity,  ye 
powers,  that  the  learned,  who  were  born  mutually 
to  assist  in  enlightening  the  world,  should  thus  differ 
among  themselves,  and  make  even  the  profession 
ridiculous  !  Sure  the  world  is  wide  enough,  at  least, 
for  two  great  personages  to  figure  in  :  men  of  science 
should  leave  controversy  to  the  little  world  below 
them  ;  and  then  we  might  see  Rock  and  Franks 
walking  together,  hand  in  hand,  smiling  onward  to 
immortality. 
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ADVENTURES  OF  A  STROLLING  PLAYER. 

I  am  fond  of  amusement,  in  whatever  company  it  is 
to  be  found;  and  wit,  though  dressed  in  rags,  is  ever 
pleasing  to  me.  I  went  some  days  ago  to  take  a  walk 
in  St.  James’s  Park,  about  the  hour  in  which  com¬ 
pany  leave  it  to  go  to  dinner.  There  were  but  few 
in  the  walks,  and  those  who  staid  seemed  by  their 
looks  rather  more  willing  to  forget  that  they  had  an 
appetite,  than  gain  one.  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches,  at  the  other  end  of  w  hich  was  seated  a  man 
in  very  shabby  clothes. 

We  continued  to  groan,  to  hem,  and  to  cough,  as 
usual  upon  such  occasions  ;  and,  at  last,  ventured 
upon  conversation.  ‘  I  beg  pardon,  Sir,’  cried  1,  ‘  but 
I, think  I  have  seen  you  before;  your  face  is  familiar 
to  me.’ — ‘  Yes,  Sir,’  replied  he,  ‘  I  have  a  good  fami¬ 
liar  face,  as  my  friends  tell  me.  I  am  as  wrell  known 
in  every  town  in  England  as  the  dromedary,  or  live 
crocodile.  You  must  understand,  Sir,  that  I  have 
been  these  sixteen  years  merry-andrew  to  a  puppet- 
show'  :  last  Bartholomew-fair  my  master  and  I  quar¬ 
relled,  beat  each  other,  and  parted  ;  he  to  sell  his 
puppets  to  the  pincushion-makers  in  Rosemary-lane, 
and  I  to  starve  in  St.  James’s  Park.’ 

‘  I  am  sorry,  Sir,  that  a  person  of  your  appearance 
should  labour  under  any  difficulties.’ — ‘  O  Sir,’  re¬ 
turned  he,  ‘  my  appearance  is  very  much  at  your 
service  ;  but,  though  I  cannot  boast  of  eating  much, 
yet  there  are  few  that  are  merrier :  if  I  had  twenty 
thousand  a-year  I  should  be  very  merry  :  and,  thank 
the  Fates,  though  not  worth  a  groat,  I  am  very  merry 
still.  If  I  have  three-pence  in  my  pocket,  I  never 
refuse  to  be  my  three  half-pence  ;  and,  if  I  have  no 
money,  I  never  scorn  to  be  treated  by  any  that  are 
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kind  enough  to  pay  the  reckoning.  What  think  you. 
Sir,  of  a  steak  and  a  tankard!  You  shall  treat  me 
now,  and  I  will  treat  you  again  when  I  find  you  in 
the  Park  in  love  with  eating,  and  without  money  to 
pay  for  a  dinner.’ 

As  I  never  refuse  a  small  expense  for  the  sake  of 
a  merry  companion,  we  instantly  adjourned  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  ale-house,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  had  a 
frothing  tankard,  and  a  smoking  steak,  spread  on 
the  table  before  us.  It  is  impossible  to  express  how 
much  the  sight  of  such  good  cheer  improved  my  com¬ 
panion’s  vivacity,  ‘I  like  this  dinner,  Sir,’  says  he, 
‘  for  three  reasons  :  first,  because  I  am  naturally  fond 
of  beef;  secondly,  because  I  am  hungry;  and,  thirdly 
and  lastly,  because  I  get  it  for  nothing  :  no  meat  eats 
so  sweet  as  that  for  which  we  do  not  pay.’ 

He  therefore  now  fell  to,  and  his  appetite  seemed 
to  correspond  with  his  inclination.  After  dinner  was 
over,  he  observed  that  the  steak  was  tough  ;  ‘  and  yet, 
Sir,’  returns  he,  ‘  bad  as  it  was,  it  seemed  a  rump-steak 
to  me.  O  the  delights  of  poverty  and  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  !  We  beggars  are  the  very  fondlings  of  Nature : 
the  rich  she  treats  like  an  arrant  stepmother  ;  they  are 
pleased  with  nothing  ;  cut  a  steak  from  what  part  you 
will,  and  it  is  insupportably  tough;  dress  it  up  with 
pickles,  and  even  pickles  cannot  procure  them  an 
appetite.  But  the  whole  creation  is  filled  with  good 
things  for  the  beggar ;  Calvert’s  butt  out-tastes  cham¬ 
paign,  and  Sedgeley’s  home-brewed  excels  tokay. 
Joy,  joy,  my  blood ;  though  our  estates  lie  no  where, 
we  have  fortunes  wherever  we  go.  If  an  inundation 
sweeps  away  half  the  grounds  in  Cornwall,  I  am  con¬ 
tent  ;  I  have  no  land  there :  if  the  stocks  sink,  that 
gives  me  no  uneasiness;  I  am  no  Jew.’  The  fellow’s 
vivacity,  joined  to  his  poverty,  I  own,  raised  my 
curiosity  to  know  something  of  his  life  and  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  I  entreated  that  he  would  indulge  my 
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desire. —  ‘  That  I  will,’  said  he,  ‘  and  welcome  ;  only 
let  us  drink,  to  prevent  our  sleeping ;  let  us  have 
another  tankard  while  we  are  awake:  let  us  have 
another  tankard  ;  for,  ah,  how  charming  a  tankard 
looks  when  full  I 

‘You  must  know,  then,  that  I  am  very  well  de¬ 
scended  :  my  ancestors  have  made  some  noise  in  the 
world,  for  my  mother  cried  oysters,  and  my  father 
beat  a  drum :  I  am  told  we  have  even  had  some 
trumpeters  in  our  family.  Many  a  nobleman  cannot 
show  so  respectful  a  genealogy ;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  As  I  was  their  only  child,  my  father 
designed  to  breed  me  up  to  his  own  employment, 
which  was  that  of  drummer  to  a  puppet-show.  Thus, 
the  whole  employment  of  my  younger  years  was  that 
of  interpreter  to  Punch  and  King  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  But,  though  my  father  was  very  fond  of  in¬ 
structing  me,  in  beating  all  the  marches  and  points  of 
war,  I  made  no  very  great  progress,  because  I  natu¬ 
rally  had  no  ear  for  music  :  so,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
I  went  and  listed  for  a  soldier.  As  I  had  ever  hated 
beating  a  drum,  so  I  soon  found  that  I  disliked  car¬ 
rying  a  musket  also :  neither  the  one  trade  nor  the 
other  were  to  my  taste,  for  I  was  by  nature  fond  of 
being  a  gentleman :  besides,  I  was  obliged  to  obey 
my  captain;  he  has  his  will,  I  have  mine,  and  you 
have  yours :  now  I  very  reasonably  concluded,  that 
it  was  much  more  comfortable  for  a  man  to  obey  his 
own  will  than  another’s. 

‘  The  life  of  a  soldier  soon  therefore  gave  me  the 
spleen  ;  I  asked  leave  to  quit  the  service  ;  but,  as  I 
was  tall  and  strong,  my  captain  thanked  me  for  my 
kind  intention,  and  said,  because  he  had  a  regard  for 
me,  we  should  not  part.  I  wrote  to  my  father  a  very 
dismal,  penitent  letter,  and  desired  that  he  would  raise 
money  to  pay  for  my  discharge  ;  but  the  good  man 
was  as  fond  of  drinking  as  I  was  (Sir,  my  service  to 
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you,)  and  those  who  are  fond  of  drinking  never  pay 
for  other  people’s  discharges:  in  short,  he  never  an¬ 
swered  my  letter.  What  could  be  done  /  If  I  have 
not  money,  said  I  to  myself,  to  pay  for  my  discharge, 

I  must  find  an  equivalent  some  other  way  ;  and  that 
must  be  by  running  away.  I  deserted,  and  that 
answered  my  purpose  every  bit  as  wrell  as  if  I  had 
bought  my  discharge. 

‘  Well,  I  was  now  fairly  rid  of  my  military  em¬ 
ployment;  I  sold  my  soldier’s  clothes,  bought  worse, 
and,  in  order  not  to  be  overtaken,  took  the  most  un¬ 
frequented  roads  possible.  One  evening,  as  I  was 
entering  a  village,  I  perceived  a  man,  w'hoin  I  after¬ 
wards  found  to  be  the  curate  of  the  parish,  thrown 
from  his  horse  in  a  miry  road,  and  almost  smothered 
in  the  mud.  He  desired  my  assistance ;  I  gave  it, 
and  drew  him  out  with  some  difficulty.  He  thanked  # 
me  for  my  trouble,  and  was  going  off;  but  I  followed 
him  home,  for  I  loved  always  to  have  a  man  thank 
me  at  his  own  door.  The  curate  asked  a  hundred 
questions ;  as,  whose  son  I  was ;  from  whence  I 
came ;  and  whether  I  would  be  faithful.  I  answered 
him  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  and  gave  myself  one  of 
the  best  characters  in  the  world  for  sobriety  (Sir,  I 
have  the  honour  of  drinking  'your  health),  discretion, 
and  fidelity.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  wanted 
a  servant,  and  hired  me.  With  him  I  lived  but  two 
months :  we  did  not  much  like  each  other ;  I  was 
fond  of  eating,  and  he  gave  me  but  little  to  eat;  I 
loved  a  pretty  girl,  and  the  old  woman,  my  fellow-, 
servant,  was  ill-natured  and  ugly.  As  they  endea¬ 
voured  to  starve  me  between  them,  I  made  a  pious 
resolution  to  prevent  their  committing  murder:  I  stole 
the  eggs  as  soon  as  they  were  laid ;  I  emptied  every 
unfinished  bottle  that  I  could  lay  my  hands  on ;  what¬ 
ever  eatable  came  in  my  way  was  sure  to  disappear : 
in  short,  they  found  I  would  not  do  ;  so  I  was  dis- 
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charged  one  morning,  and  paid  three  shillings  and 
sixpence  for  two  month’s  wages. 

‘  While  my  money  was  getting  ready,  I  employed 
myself  in  making  preparations  for  my  departure :  two 
hens  were  hatching  in  an  out-house,  I  went  and  took 
the  eggs  from  habit,  and,  not  to  separate  the  parents 
from  the  children,  I  lodged  hens  and  all  in  my  knap¬ 
sack.  After  this  piece  of  frugality,  I  returned  to 
receive  my  money,  and,  with  my  knapsack  on  my 
back  and  a  staif  in  my  hand,  I  bid  adieu,  with  tears 
in  my  eyes,  to  my  old  benefactor.  I  had  not  gone 
far  from  the  house  when  I  heard  behind  me  the  cry 
of  ‘  Stop  thief!’  but  this  only  increased  my  dispatch: 
it  would  have  been  foolish  for  me  to  stop,  as  I  knew 
the  voice  could  not  be  levelled  at  me.  But  hold,  I 
think  I  passed  those  two  months  at  the  curate’s  with¬ 
out  drinking  ;  come,  the  times  are  dry,  and  may  this 
be  my  poison  if  ever  I  spent  two  more  pious,  stupid 
months  in  all  my  life. 

‘  Well,  after  travelling  some  days,  whom  should  I 
light  upon  but  a  company  of  strolling  players?  The 
moment  I  saw  them  at  a  distance,  my  heart  warmed 
to  them  ;  I  had  a  sort  of  natural  love  for  every  thing 
of  the  vagabond  order  ;  they  were  employed  in  set¬ 
tling  their  baggage,  which  had  been  overturned  in  a 
narrow  way ;  1  offered  my  assistance,  which  they 
accepted ;  and  we  soon  became  so  well  acquainted, 
that  they  took  me  as  a  servant.  This  was  a  paradise 
to  me ;  they  sung,  daDced,  drank,  eat,  and  travelled, 
all  at  the  same  time.  By  the  blood  of  the  Mirabels, 
I  thought  I  had  never  lived  till  then ;  I  grew  as 
merry  as  a  grig,  and  laughed  at  every  word  that  was 
spoken.  They  liked  me  as  much  as  T  liked  them ; 
I  was  a  very  good  figure,  as  you  see;  and,  though  I 
was  poor,  I  was  not  modest. 

‘I  love  a  straggling  life  above  all  things  in  the 
world ;  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad  ;  to  be  warm 
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to-day,  and  cold  to-morrow  ;  to  eat  when  one  can  get 
it,  and  drink  when  (the  tankard  is  out)  it  stands  be¬ 
fore  me.  We  arrived  that  evening  at  Tenterden,  and 
took  a  large  room  at  the  Greyhound,  where  we  resolv¬ 
ed  to  exhibit  Romeo  and  Juliet,  with  the  funeral 
procession,  the  grave  and  the  garden  scene.  Romeo 
was  to  be  performed  by  a  gentleman  from  the  theatre- 
royal  in  Drury-lane  ;  Juliet,  by  a  lady  who  had  never 
appeared  on  any  stage  before  ;  and  I  was  to  snuff  the 
candles  :  all  excellent  in  our  way.  We  had  figures 
enough,  but  the  difficulty  was,  to  dress  them.  The 
same  coat  that  served  Romeo,  turned  with  the  blue 
lining  outwards,  served  for  his  friend  Mercutio ;  a 
large  piece  of  crape  sufficed  at  once  for  Juliet’s  petti¬ 
coat  and  pall ;  a  pestle  and  mortar,  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  apothecary’s,  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  bell : 
and  our  landlord’s  own  family,  wrapped  in  white 
sheets,  served  to  fill  up  the  procession.  In  short, 
there  were  but  three  figures  among  us  that  might  be 
said  to  be  dressed  with  any  propriety ;  I  mean  the 
nurse,  the  starved  apothecary,  and  myself.  Our 
performance  gave  universal  satisfaction :  the  whole 
audience  were  enchanted  with  our  powers. 

‘  There  is  one  rule  by  which  a  strolling  player  may 
be  ever  secure  of  success ;  that  is,  in  our  theatrical 
way  of  expressing  it,  to  make  a  great  deal  of  the  cha¬ 
racter.  To  speak  and  act  as  in  common  life,  is  not 
playing,  nor  is  it  what  people  come  to  see  :  natural 
speaking,  like  sweet  wine,  runs  glibly  over  the  palate, 
and  scarce  leaves  any  taste  behind  it ;  but  being  high 
in  a  part  resembles  vinegar,  which  grates  upon  the 
taste,  and  one  feels  it  while  he  is  drinking.  To  please 
in  town  or  country,  the  way  is,  to  cry,  wring,  cringe 
into  attitudes,  mark  the  emphasis,  slap  the  pockets, 
and  labour  like  one  in  the  falling-sickness :  that  is 
the  way  to  work  for  applause ;  that  is  the  way  to  gain  it. 

‘  As  we  received  much  reputation  for  our  skill  on 
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this  first  exhibition,  it  was  but  natural  for  me  to 
ascribe  part  of  the'  success  to  myself ;  I  snuffed  the 
candles  :  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that,  without  a  candle- 
snuffer,  the  piece  would  lose  half  its  embellishments. 
In  this  manner  we  continued  a  fortnight,  and  drew 
tolerable  good  houses ;  but  the  evening  before  our 
intended  departure,  we  gave  out  our  very  best  piece, 
in  which  all  bur  strength  was  to  be  exerted.  We 
had  great  expectations  from  this,  and  even  doubled 
our  prices,  when,  behold  !  one  of  the  principal  actors 
fell  ill  of  a  violent  fever.  This  was  a  stroke  like 
thunder  to  our  little  company :  they  were  resolved 
to  go,  in  a  body,  to  scold  the  man  for  falling  sick 
at  so  inconvenient  a  time,  and  that  too  of  a  disorder 
that  threatened  to  be  expensive.  I  seized  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  offered  to  act  the  part  myself  in  his  stead. 
The  case  was  desperate  ;  they  accepted  my  offer ; 
and  I  accordingly  sat  down,  with  the  part  in  my 
hand,  and  a  tankard  before  me  (Sir,  your  health),  and 
studied  the  character,  which  was  to  be  rehearsed  the 
next  day,  and  played  soon  after. 

‘  I  found  my  memory  excessively  helped  by  drink¬ 
ing  :  I  learned  my  part  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
and  bid  adieu  to  snuffing  candies  ever  after.  I  found 
that  Nature  had  designed  me  for  more  noble  em¬ 
ployments,  and  I  was  resolved  to  take  her  when  in 
the  humour.  Wre  got  together  in  order  to  rehearse, 
and  I  informed  my  companions,  masters  now  no 
longer,  of  the  surprising  change  I  felt  within  me. 
Let  the  sick  man,  said  I,  be  under  no  uneasiness  to 
get  well  again  :  I’ll  fill  his  place  to  universal  satis¬ 
faction  ;  he  may  even  die,  if  he  thinks  proper ;  I’ll 
engage  that  he  shall  never  be  missed.  I  rehearsed 
before  them,  strutted,  ranted,  and  received  applause. 
They  soon  gave  out  that  a  new  actor  of  eminence 
was  to  appear,  and  immediately  all  the  genteel  places 
were  bespoke.  Before  I  ascended  the  stage,  how- 
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ever,  I  concluded  within  myself,  that,  as  I  brought 
money  to  the  house,  I  ought  to  have  my  share  in  the 
profits.  Gentlemen  (said  I,  addressing  our  com¬ 
pany),  I  don’t  pretend  to  direct  you ;  far  be  it  from 
me  to  treat  you  with  so  much  ingratitude :  you 
have  published  my  name  in  the  bills  with  the  utmost 
good-nature  ;  and,  as  affairs  stand,  cannot  act  with¬ 
out  me  ;  so,  gentlemen,  to  show  you  my  gratitude, 

I  expect  to  be  paid  for  my  acting  as  much  as  any 
of  you,  otherwise  I  declare  off :  I’ll  brandish  my 
snuffers  and  clip  candles  as  usual.  This  was  a  very 
disagreeable  proposal,  but  they  found  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  refuse  it ;  it  was  irresistible,  it  was  ada¬ 
mant  :  they  consented,  and  I  went  on  in  King 
Bajazet :  my  frowning  brows  bound  with  a  stocking 
stuffed  into  a  turban,  while  on  my  captived  arms  I 
brandished  a  jack-chain.  Nature  seemed  to  have 
fitted  me  for  the  part ;  I  was  tall,  and  had  a  loud 
voice  :  my  very  entrance  excited  universal  applause ; 

I  looked  round  on  the  audience  with  a  smile,  and 
made  a  most  low  and  graceful  bow,  for  that  is  the 
rule  among  us.  As  it  was  a  very  passionate  part,  I 
invigorated  my  spirits  with  three  full  glasses  (the 
tankard  is  almost  out)  of  brandy.  By  Alla !  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  how  I  went  through  it.  Tamer¬ 
lane  was  but  a  fool  to  me ;  though  he  was  loud 
enough  too,  yet  I  was  still  louder  than  he ;  but  then, 
besides^  I  had  attitudes  in  abundance :  in  general,  I 
kept  my  arms  folded  up  thus  upon  the  pit  of  my  sto¬ 
mach  ;  it  is  the  way  at  Drury-lane,  and  has  always 
a  fine  effect.  The  tankard  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
before  I  could  get  through  the  whole  of  my  merits : 
in  short,  I  came  off  like  a  prodigy ;  and,  such  was 
my  success,  that  I  could  ravish  the  laurels  even  from 
a  sirloin  of  beef.  The  principal  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  the  town  came  to  me,  after  the  play  was  over,  to 
compliment  me  upon  my  success ;  one  praised  my 
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voice,  another  my  person :  Upon  my  word,  says 
the  squire’s  lady,  he  will  make  one  of  the  finest 
actors  in  Europe  ;  I  say  it,  and  I  think  I  am  some¬ 
thing  of  a  judge. — Praise  in  the  beginning  is  agree¬ 
able  enough,  and  we  receive  it  as  a  favour  ;  but  when 
it  comes  in  great  quantities  we  regard  it  only  as  a 
debt,  which  nothing  but  our  merit  could  extort :  in¬ 
stead  of  thanking  them,  I  internally  applauded  my¬ 
self.  We  were  desired  to  give  our  piece  a  second 
time ;  we  obeyed,  and  I  was  applauded  even  more 
than  before. 

‘  At  last  we  left  the  town,  in  order  to  be  at  a 
horse-race  at  some  -distance  from  thence.  I  shall 
never  think  of  Tenterden  without  tears  of  gratitude 
and  respect.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  there,  take 
my  word  for  it,  are  very  good  judges  of  plays  and 
actors.  Come,  let  us  drink  their  healths,  if  you 
please,  Sir.  We  quitted  the  town,  I  say:  and  there 
was  a  wide  difference  between  my  coming  in  and 
going  out :  I  entered  the  town  a  candle-snuffer,  and 
I  quitted  it  a  hero  ! — Such  is  the  world — little  to-day, 
and  great  to-morrow.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more 
upon  that  subject,  something  truly  sublime,  upon  the 
ups  and  downs  of  fortune  ;  but  it  would  give  us  both 
the  spleen,  and  so  I  shall  pass- it  over. 

‘  The  races  were  ended  before  we  arrived  at  the 
next  town,  which  was  no  small  disappointment  to 
our  company ;  however,  we  were  resolved  to  take 
all  we  could  get.  I  played  capital  characters  there 
too,  and  came  off  with  my  usual  brilliancy.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  I  should  have  been  the  first  actor  of 
Europe,  had  my  growing  merit  been  properly  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  but  there  came  an  unkindly  frost  which 
nipped  me  in  the  bud,  and  levelled  me  once  more 
down  to  the  common  standard  of  humanity.  I 
played  Sir  Harry  Wildair ;  all  the  country  ladies 
were  charmed :  if  I  but  drew  out  my  snuff-box,  the 
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whole  house  was  in  a  roar  of  rapture ;  when  I  exer¬ 
cised  ray  cudgel,  I  thought  they  would  have  fallen 
into  convulsions. 

‘  There  was  here  a  lady  who  had  received  an  edu¬ 
cation  of  nine  months  in  London,  and  this  gave  her 
pretensions  to  taste,  which  rendered  her  the  indis¬ 
putable  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  wherever  she 
came.  She  was  informed  of  my  merits  ;  every  body 
praised  me ;  yet  she  refused  at  first  going  to  see  me 
perform  :  she  could  not  conceive,  she  said,  any  thing 
but  stuff  from  a  stroller ;  talked  something  in  praise 
of  Garrick,  and  amazed  the  ladies  with  her  skill  in 
enunciations,  tones,  and  cadences.  She  was  at  last, 
however,  prevailed  upon  to  go  ;  and  it  was  privately 
intimated  to  me  what  a  judge  was  to  be  present  at 
my  next  exhibition  :  however,  no  way  intimidated, 
I  came  on  in  Sir  Harry,  one  hand  stuck  in  my 
breeches,  and  the  other  in  my  bosom,  as  usual  at 
Drury-lane  ;  but,  instead  of  looking  at  me,  I  per¬ 
ceived  the  whole  audience  had  their  eyes  turned  upon 
the  lady  who  had  been  nine  months  in  London  ; 
from  her  they  expected  the  decision  which  was  to 
secure  the  general’s  truncheon  in  my  hands,  or  sink 
me  down  into  a  theatrical  letter-carrier.  I  opened 
my  snuff-box,  took  snuff ;  the  lady  was  solemn,  and 
so  were  the  rest.  I  broke  my  cudgel  on  Alderman 
Smuggler’s  back ;  still  gloomy,  melancholy  all ;  the 
lady  groaned  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  I  at¬ 
tempted,  by  laughing  myself,  to  excite  at  least  a 
smile ;  but  the  devil  a  cheek  could  I  perceive 
wrinkled  into  sympathy.  1  found  it  would  not  do ; 
all  my  good-humour  now  became  forced  ;  my  laugh¬ 
ter  was  converted  into  hysteric  grinning  ;  and,  while 
I  pretended  spirits,  my  eyes  showed  the  agony  of 
my  heart!  In  short,  the  lady  came  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  be  displeased,  and  displeased  she  was ;  my 
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fame  expired  : — I  am  here,  and - the  tankard  is 

no  more !’ 


RULES  ENJOINED  TO  BE  OBSERVED  AT 
A  RUSSIAN  ASSEMBLY. 

When  Catharina  Alexowna  was  made  empress  of 
Russia,  the  women  were  in  an  actual  state  of  bond¬ 
age  ;  but  she  undertook  to  introduce  mixed  assem¬ 
blies,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  she  altered  the 
women’s  dress  by  substituting  the  fashions  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  instead  of  furs,  she  brought  in  the  use  of  taffeta 
and  damask ;  and  cornets  and  commodes  instead  of 
caps  of  sable.  The  women  now  found  themselves 
no  longer  shut  ,up  in  separate  apartments,  but  saw 
company,  visited  each  other,  and  were  present  at 
every  entertainment. 

But  as  the  laws  to  this  effect  were  directed  to  a 
savage  people,  it  is  amusing  enough  to  see  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  ordinances  ran.  Assemblies  were 
quite  unknown  among  them  :  the  czarina  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  introducing  them,  for  she  found  it  im-' 
possible  to  render  them  polite.  An  ordinance  was 
therefore  published  according  to  their  notions  of 
breeding,  which,  as  it  is  a  curiosity,  and  has  never 
before  been  printed  that  we  know  of,  we  shall  give 
our  readers  : 

I.  The  person  at  whose  house  the  assembly  is  to 
be  kept,  shall  signify  the  same  by  hanging  out  a  bill, 
or  by  giving  some  othor  public  notice,  by  way  of 
advertisement,  to  persons  of  both  sex'es. 

II.  The  assembly  shall  not  be  open  sooner  thak 
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four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  nor  continue 
longer  than  ten  at  night. 

III.  The  master  of  the  house  shall  not  be  obliged 
to  meet  his  guests,  or  conduct  them  out,  or  keep 
them  company  ;  but,  though  he  is  exempt  from  all 
this,  he  is  to  find  them  chairs,  candles,  liquors,  and 
all  other  necessaries  that  company  may  ask  for  :  he 
is  likewise  to  provide  them  with  cards,  dice,  and  every 
necessary  for  gaming. 

IV.  There  shall  be  no  fixed  hour  for  coming  or 
going  away  ;  it  is  enough  for  a  person  to  appear  in 
the  assembly. 

V.  Every  one  shall  be  free  to  sit,  walk,  or  game, 
as  he  pleases  ;  nor  shall  any  one  go  about  to  hinder 
him,  or  take  exception  at  what  he  does,  upon  pain 
of  emptying  the  great  eagle  (a  pint-bowl  full  of 
brandy)  :  it  shall  likewise  be  sufficient,  at  entering 
or  retiring,  to  salute  the  company. 

VI.  Persons  of  distinction,  noblemen,  superior  offi¬ 
cers,  merchants,  and  tradesmen  of  note,  head  work¬ 
men,  especially  carpenters,  and  persons  employed  in 
chancery,  are  to  have  liberty  to  enter  the  assemblies  ; 
as  likewise  their  wives  and  children. 

VII.  A  particular  place  shall  be  assigned  the  foot¬ 
men,  except  those  of  the  house,  that  there  may  be 
room  enough  in  the  apartments  designed  for  the 
assembly. 

VIII.  No  ladies  are  to  get  drunk  upon  any  pre¬ 
tence  whatsoever,  nor  shall  gentlemen  be  drunk 
before  nine. 

IX.  Ladies  who  play  at  forfeitures,  questions  and 
commands,  &c.  shall  not  be  riotous :  no  gentleman 
shall  attempt  to  force  a  kiss,  and  no  person  shall  offer 
to  strike  a  woman  in  the  assembly,  under  pain  of 
future  exclusion. 

Such  are  the  statutes  upon  this  occasion,  which, 
in  their  very  appearance,  carry  an  air  of  ridicule  and 
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satire.  But  politeness  must  enter  every  country  by 
degrees ;  and  these  rules  resemble  the  breeding  of  a 
clown,  awkward  but  sincere. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  LOVE  :  AN  EASTERN 
APOLOGUE. 

The  formalities,  delays,  and  disappointments,  that 
precede  a  treaty  of  marriage  herb,  are  usually  as 
numerous  as  those  previous  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The 
laws  of  this  country  are  finely  calculated  to  promote 
all  commerce,  but  the  commerce  between  the  sexes. 
Their  encouragements  for  propagating  hemp,  madder, 
and  tobacco,  are  indeed  admirable  !  Marriages  are 
the  only  commodity  that  meets  with  none. 

Yet  from  the  vernal  softness  of  the  air,  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  fields,  the  transparency  of  the  streams, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women,  I  know  few  countries 
more  proper  to  invite  to  courtship.  Here  Love  might 
sport  among  painted  lawns  and  warbling  groves,  and 
revel  amidst  gales,  wafting  at  once  both  fragrance  and 
harmony.  Yet  it  seems  he  has  forsaken  the  island  ; 
and,  when  a  couple  are  now  to  be  married,  mutual 
love,  ora  union  of  minds,  is  the  last  and  most  trifling 
consideration.  If  their  goods  and  chatties  can  be 
brought  to  unite,  their  sympathetic  souls  are  ever 
ready  to  guarantee  the  treaty.  The  gentleman’s  mort¬ 
gaged  lawn  becomes  enamoured  of  the  lady’s  mar¬ 
riageable  grove ;  the  match  is  struck  up,  and  both 
parties  are  piously  in  love — according  to  act  of  par¬ 
liament. 

Thus  they,  who  have  a  fortune,  are  possessed  at 
least  of  something  that  is  lovely  ;  but  I  actually  pity 
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those  that  have  none,  I  am  told  there  was  a  time 
when  ladies,  with  no  other  merit  but  youth,  virtue,  and 
beauty,  had  a  chance  for  husbands,  at  least  among  the 
ministers  of  the  church,  or  the  officers  of  the  army. 
The  blush  and  inuocence  of  sixteen  was  said  to  have 
a  powerful  influence  over  these  two  professions ;  but. 
of  late,  all  the  little  traffic  of  blushing,  ogling,  dimp¬ 
ling,  and  smiling,  has  been  forbidden  by  an  act  in  that 
case  wisely  made  and  provided.  A  lady’s  whole  car¬ 
go  of  smiles,  sighs,  and  whispers,  is  declared  utterly 
contraband,  till  she  arrives  in  the  warm  lattiudes  of 
twenty-two,  where  commodities  of  this  nature  are  too 
often  found  to  decay.  Slie  is  then  permitted  to  dim¬ 
ple  and  smile,  when  the  dimples  and  smiles  begin  to 
forsake  her  ;  and,  when  perhaps  grown  ugly,  is  cha¬ 
ritably  intrusted  with  an  unlimited  use  of  her 
charms.  Her  lovers,  however,  by  this  time,  have 
forsaken  her ;  the  captain  has  changed  for  another 
mistress ;  the  priest  himself  leaves  her  in  solitude, 
to  bewail  her  virginity,  and  she  dies  even  without 
benefit  of  clergy. 

Thus  you  find  the  Europeans  discouraging  love 
with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  rudest  savage  of 
Sofala.  The  genius  is  surely  now  no  more.  In  every 
region  I  find  enemies  in  arms  to  oppress  him. 
Avarice  in  Europe,  jealousy  in  Persia,  ceremony  in 
China,  poverty  among  the  Tartars,  and  lust  in  Cir¬ 
cassia,  are  all  prepared  to  oppose  his  power.  The 
genius  is  certainly  banished  from  earth,  though  once 
adored  under  such  a  variety  of  forms.  He  is  no 
where  to  be  found;  and  all  that  the  ladies  of  each 
country  can  produce,  are  but  a  few  trifling  relics,  as 
instances  of  his  former  residence  and  favour. 

‘  The  genius  of  love,’  says  the  eastern  apologue, 
‘  had  long  resided  in  the  happy  plains  of  Abra,  where 
every  breeze  was  health,  and  every  sound  produced 
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tranquillity.  His  temple  at  first  was  crowded,  but 
every  age  lessened  the  number  of  his  votaries,  or 
cooled  their  devotion.  Perceiving,  therefore,  his 
altars  at  length  quite  deserted,  he  was  resolved  to 
remove  to  some  more  propitious  region ;  and  he  ap¬ 
prized  the  fair-sex  of  every  country,  where  he  could 
hope  for  a  proper  reception,  to  assert  their  right  to  his 
presence  among  them.  In  return  to  this  proclamation, 
embassies  were  sent  from  the  ladies  of  every  part  of 
the  world  to  invite  him,  and  to  display  the  superiority 
of  their  claims. 

‘  And  first,  the  beauties  of  China  appeared.  No 
country  could  compare  with  them  for  modesty, 
either  of  look,  dress,  or  behaviour ;  their  eyes  were 
never  lifted  from  the  ground;  their  robes,  of  the 
most  beautiful  silk,  hid  their  hands,  bosom,  and 
neck,  while  their  faces  only  were  left  uncovered. 
They  indulged  no  airs  that  might  express  loose  de¬ 
sire,  and  they  seemed  to  study  only  the  graces  of 
inanimate  beauty.  Their  black  teeth  and  plucked 
eye-brows  were,  however,  alleged  by  the  genius 
against  them ;  but  he  set  them  entirely  aside  when 
he  came  to  examine  their  little  feet. 

‘  The  beauties  of  Circassia  next  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  advanced,  hand  in  hand,  singing 
the  most  immodest  airs,  and  leading  up  a  dance  in 
the  most  luxurious  attitudes.  Their  dress  was  but 
half  a  covering  ;  the  neck,  the  left  breast,  and  all  the 
limbs,  were  exposed  to  view,  which,  after  some  time, 
seemed  rather  to  satiate,  than  inflame  desire.  The 
lily  and  the  rose  contended  in  forming  their  com¬ 
plexions;  and  a  soft  sleepiness  of  eye  added  irre¬ 
sistible  poignance  to  their  charms :  but  their  beau¬ 
ties  were  obtruded,  not  offered  to  their  admirers ; 
they  seemed  to  give,  rather  than  receive,  courtship : 
and.  the  genius  of  love  dismissed  them,  as  unworthy 
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his  regard,  since  they  exchanged  the  duties  of  love, 
and  made  themselves  not  the  pursued,  but  the  pur¬ 
suing  sex. 

‘  The  kingdom  of  Kaslimire  next  produced  its 
charming  deputies.  This  happy  region  seemed  pe¬ 
culiarly  sequestered  by  nature  for  his  abode.  Shady 
mountains  fenced  it  on  one  side  from  the  scorching 
sun ;  and  sea-born  breezes,  on  the  other,  gave  pe¬ 
culiar  luxuriance  to  the  air.  Their  complexions 
were  of  a  bright  yellow,  that  appeared  almost  trans¬ 
parent,  while  the  crimson  tulip  seemed  to  blossom 
on  their  cheeks.  Their  features  and  limbs  were  de¬ 
licate  beyond  the  statuary’s  power  to  express;  and 
their  teeth  whiter  than  their  own  ivory.  He  was  al¬ 
most  persuaded  to  reside  among  them,  when  unfor¬ 
tunately  one  of  the  ladies  talked  of  appointing  his 
seraglio. 

‘  In  this  procession  the  naked  inhabitants  of 
Southern  America  would  not  be  left  behind ;  their 
charms  were  found  to  surpass  whatever  the  warmest 
imagination  could  conceive;  and  served  to  show, 
that  beauty  could  be  perfect,  even  with  the  seeming 
disadvantage  of  a  brown  complexion.  But  their  sa¬ 
vage  education  rendered  them  utterly  unqualified  to 
make  the  proper  use  of  their  power,  and  they  were 
rejected  as  being  incapable  of  uniting  mental  with 
sensual  satisfaction.  In  this  manner  the  deputies  of 
other  kingdoms  had  their  suits  rejected :  the  black 
beauties  of  Benin,  and  the  tawny  daughters  of  Bor¬ 
neo  ;  the  women  of  Wida  with  scarred  faces,  and 
the  hideous  virgins  of  Caffraria ;  the  squab  ladies  of 
Lapland,  three  feet  high,  and  the  giant  fair-ones  of 
Patagonia. 

‘  The  beauties  of  Europe  at  last  appeared :  grace 
was  in  their  steps,  and  sensibility  sat  smiling  in 
every  eye.  It  was  the  universal  opinion,  while  they 
were  approaching,  that  they  would  prevail ;  and  the 
e  e  3 
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genius  seemed  to  lend  them  his  most  favourable  at¬ 
tention. — They  opened  their  pretensions  with  the 
utmost  modesty ;  but  unfortunately,  as  their  orator 
proceeded,  she  happened  to  let  fall  the  words,  house 
in  town,  settlement,  and  pin-money.  These  seeming¬ 
ly  harmless  terms  had  instantly  a  surprising  effect : 
the  genius,  with  ungovernable  rage,  burst  from  amidst 
the  circle ;  and,  waving  his  youthful  pinions,  left  this 
earth,  and  flew  back  to  those  ethereal  mansions  from 
whence  he  descended, 

‘  The  whole  assembly  was  struck  with  amazement: 
they  now  justly  apprehended  that  female  power 
would  be  no  more,  since  Love  had  forsaken  them. 
They  continued  some  time  thus  in  a  state  of  torpid 
despair,  when  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber,  that,  since  the  real  genius  of  love  had  left  them, 
in  order  to  continue  their  power,  they  should  set  up 
an  idol  in  his  stead ;  and  that  the  ladies  of  every 
country  should  furnish  him  with  what  each  liked 
best.  This  proposal  was  instantly  relished  and 
agreed  to.  An  idol  of  gold  was  formed  by  uniting 
the  capricious  gifts  of  all  the  assembly,  though  no 
way  resembling  the  departed  genius.  The  ladies  of 
China  furnished  the  monster  with  wings  ;  those  of 
Kashmire  supplied  him  with  horns  ;  the  dames  of 
Europe  clapped  a  purse  in  his  hand ;  and  the  virgins 
of  Congo  furnished  him  with  a  tail.  Since  that  time, 
all  the  vows  addressed  to  love  are  in  reality  paid  to 
the  idol ;  and,  as  in  other  false  religions,  the  adora¬ 
tion  seems  more  fervent  where  the  heart  is  least  sincere.’ 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  DISTRESSES  OF  AN 
ENGLISH  DISABLED  SOLDIER. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  true,  than  that  ‘  one  half  of  the  world  is 
ignorant  how  the  other  half  live*.’  The  misfortunes 
of  the  great  are  held  up  to  engage  our  attention  ;  are 
enlarged  upon  in  tones  of  declamation ;  and  the 
world  is  called  upon  to  gaze  at  the  noble  sufferers: 
the  great,  under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  are  conscious 
of  several  others  sympathizing  with  their  distress  ; 
and  have,  at  once,  the  comfort  of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  bearing  misfor¬ 
tunes  with  fortitude  when  the  whole  world  is  look¬ 
ing  on  ;  men  in  such  circumstances  will  act  bravely 
even  from  motives  of  vanity:  but  he  who,  in  the  vale 
of  obscurity,  can  brave  adversity;  who,  without 
friends  to  encourage,  acquaintances  to  pity,  or  even 
without  hope,  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes,  can  be¬ 
have  with  tranquillity  and  indifference,  is  truly 
great:  whether  peasant  or  courtier,  he  deserves  ad¬ 
miration,  and  should  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  and 
respect. 

While  the  slightest  inconveniences  of  the  great 
are  magnified  into  calamities  ;  while  tragedy  mouths 
out  their  sufferings  in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence ; 
the  miseries  of  the  poor  are  entirely  disregarded; 
and  yet  some  of  the  lower  ranks  of  people  undergo 
more  real  hardships  in  one  day,  than  those  ofj  a 
more  exalted  station  suffer  in  their  whole  lives.  It 
is  inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meanest  of  our 
common  sailors  and  soldiers  endure  without  mur¬ 
muring  or  regret ;  without  passionately  declaiming 
against  Providence,  or  calling  on  their  fellows  to  be 
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gazers  on  their  intrepidity.  Every  day  is ,  to  them 
a  day  of  misery,  and  yet  they  entertain  their  hard 
fate  without  repining. 

With  what  indignation  do  I  hear  an  Ovid,  a 
Cicero,  or  a  Rabutin,  complain  of  their  misfortunes 
and  hardships,  whose  greatest  calamity  was  that  of 
being  unable  to  visit  a  certain  spot  of  earth,  to 
which  they  had  foolishly  attached  an  idea  of  happi¬ 
ness  I  Their  distresses  were  pleasures,  compared  to 
what  many  of  the  adventuring  poor  every  day  en¬ 
dure  without  murmuring.  They  ate,  drank,  and 
slept;  they  had  slaves  to  attend  them,  and  were  sure 
of  subsistence  for  life ;  while  many  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  are  obliged  to  wander,  without  a  friend  to 
comfort  or  assist  them,  and  even  without  a  shelter 
from  the  severity  of  the  season. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  from  acci¬ 
dentally  meeting,  some  days  ago,  a  poor  fellow', 
whom  I  knew  when  a  boy,  dressed  in  a  sailor’s 
jacket,  and  begging  at  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
town,  with  a  wooden  leg.  I  kuew  him  to  be  honest 
and  industrious  when  in  the  country,  and  was  cu¬ 
rious  to  learn  what  had  reduced  him  to  his  present 
situation.  Wherefore,  after  giving  him  what  I 
thought  proper,  I  desired  to  know  the  history  of  his 
life  and  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  reduced  to  his  present  distress.  The  disabled 
soldier,  for  such  he  was,  though  dressed  in  a  sailor’s 
habit,  scratching  his  head,  and  leaning  on  his  crutch, 
put  himself  into  an  attitude  to  comply  with  my 
request,  and  gave  me  his  history  as  follows: 

‘  As  for  my  misfortunes,  master,  I  can’t  pretend  to 
have  gone  through  any  more  than  other  folks ;  for, 
except  the  loss  of  my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to 
beg,  I  don’t  know  any  reason,  thank  Heaven,  that  I 
have  to  complain;  there  is  Bill  Tibbs,  of  our  regiment, 
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lie  has  lost  both  his  legs,  and  an  eye  to  boot;  but, 
thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  me  yet. 

‘  I  was  born  in  Shropshire  ;  my  father  was  a  la¬ 
bourer,  and  died  when  I  was  five  years  old,  so  I  was 
put  upon  the  parish.  As  he  had  been  a  wandering 
sort  of  a  man,  the  parishioners  were  not  able  to  tell 
to  what  parish  I  belonged,  or  where  I  was  born,  so 
they  sent  me  to  another  parish,  and  that  parish  sent 
me  to  a  third.  I  thought,  in  my  heart,  they  kept 
sending  me  about  so  long,  that  they  would  not  let  me 
be  born  in  any  parish  at  all ;  but  at  last,  however,  they 
fixed  me.  I  had  some  disposition  to  be  a  scholar,  and 
was  resolved  at  least  to  know  my  letters ;  but  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  put  me  to  business  as  soon 
as  I  was  able  to  handle  a  mallet ;  and  here  I  lived  an 
easy  kind  of  a  life  for  five  years.  I  only  wrought  ten 
hours  in  the  day,  and  had  my  meat  and  drink  provided 
for  my  labour.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  suffered  to  stir 
out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they  said,  I  should  run 
away :  but  what  of  that '!  I  had  the  liberty  of  the 
whole  house,  and  the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that 
was  enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound  out  to  a  far¬ 
mer,  where  I  was  up  both  early  and  late  ;  but  I  ate 
and  drank  well,  and  liked  my  business  well  enough, 
till  he  c^ied,  when  I  was  obliged  to  provide  for  myself ; 
so  I  was  resolved  to  go  and  seek  my  fortune. 

‘  In  this  manner  I  went  from  town  to  town,  work¬ 
ed  when  I  could  get  employment,  and  starved  when  I 
could  get  none :  when  happening  one  day  to  go 
through  a  field  belonging  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  I 
spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just  before  me  ;  and  I 
believe  the  devil  put  it  into  my  head  to  fling  my  stick 
at  it: — well,  what  will  you  have  on’t  ?  I  killed  the 
hare,  and  was,  bringing  it  away  in  triumph,  when  the 
justice  himself  met  me :  he  called  me  a  poacher  and 
a  villain  ;  and,  collaring  me,  desired  I  would  give  an 
account  of  myself.  I  fell  upon  iny  knees,  begged  his 
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worship’s  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a  full  account  of 
all  that  I  knew  of  my  breed,  seed,  and  generation  ;  but 
though  I  gave  a  very  good  account,  the  justice  would 
not  believe  a  syllable  I  had  to  say  ;  so  I  was  indicted 
at  sessions,  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and  sent  up  to 
London  to  Newgate,  in  order  to  be  transported  as  a 
vagabond. 

‘  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being  in  jail ;  but, 
for  my  part,  I  found  Newgate  as  agreeable  a  place  as 
ever  I  was  in  in  all  my  life.  I  had  my  bellyfull  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  did  no  work  at  all.  This  kind  of 
life  was  too  good  to  last  for  ever  ;  so  I  was  taken  out 
of  prison,  after  live  months,  put  on  board  a  ship,  and 
sent  off,  with  two  hundred  more,  to  the  plantations. 
We  had  but  an  indifferent  passage ;  for,  being  all  con¬ 
fined  in  the  hold,  more  than  a  hundred  of  our  people 
died  for  want  of  sweet  air ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  sickly  enough,  God  knows.  When  we  came 
ashore  we  were  sold  to  the  planters,  and  I  was  bound 
for  seven  years  more.  As  I  was  no  scholar,  for  I  did 
not  know  my  letters,  I  was  obliged  to  work  among  the 
negroes ;  and  I  served  out  my  time,  as  in  duty  bound 
to  do. 

‘  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked  my  passage 
home,  and  glad  I  was  to  see  old  England  again,  be¬ 
cause  I  loved  my  country.  I  was  afraid,  however, 
that  I  should  be  indicted  for  a  vagabond  once  more, 
so  did  not  much  care  to  go  down  into  the  country, 
but  kept  about  the  town,  and  did  little  jobs  when  I 
could  get  them. 

4  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for  some  time, 
till  one  evening,  coming  home  from  work,  two  men 
knocked  me  down,  and  then  desired  me  to  stand. 
They  belonged  to  a  press-gang :  I  was  carried  before 
the  justice,  and,  as  I  could  give  no  account  of  my¬ 
self,  I  had  my  choice  left,  whether  to  go  on  board  a 
man  of  war,  or  list  for  a  soldier.  I  chose  the  latter  : 
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and,  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I  served  two  cam¬ 
paigns  in  Flanders,  was  at  the  battles  ofValandFon- 
tenoy,  and  received  but  one  wound  through  the  breast 
here;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regimtnt  soon  made  me 
well  again. 

‘  When  the  peace  came  on  I  was  discharged,  and, 
as  I  could  not  work,  because  my  wound  was  some¬ 
times  troublesome,  I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East- 
India  company’s  service.  I  here  fought  the  French 
in  six  pitched  battles  ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that,  if  I 
could  read  or  write,  our  captain  would  have  made 
me  a  corporal.  But  it  was  not  my  good  fortune  to 
have  any  promotion,  for  I  soon  fell  sick,  and  so  got 
leave  to  return  home  again,  with  forty  pounds  in  my 
pocket.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  and  I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  spending  my  money  ;  but  the  government 
wanted  men,  and  so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before 
ever  I  could  set  foot  on  shore. 

‘  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said,  an  obstinate 
fellow :  he  swore  he  knew  that  I  understood  my  bu¬ 
siness  well,  but  that  I  shammed  Abraham,  merely  to 
be  idle;  but,  God  knows,  I  knew  nothing  of  sea- 
business,  and  he  beat  me  without  considering  what 
he  was  about.  I  had  still,  however,  ray  forty  pounds, 
and  that  was  some  comfort  to  me  under  every  beating ; 
and  the  money  I  might  have  had  to  this  day,  but  that 
our  ship  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  so  1  lost  all. 

‘  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and  many  of 
them  died,  because  they  were  not  used  to  live  in  a 
jail ;  but  for  my  part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was 
seasoned.  One  night,  as  I  was  sleeping  on  the  bed 
of  boards,  with  a  warm  blanket  about  me,  for  I  al¬ 
ways  loved  to  lie  well,  I  was  awakened  by  the  boat¬ 
swain,  who  had  a  dark  lantern  in  his  hand.  Jack, 
said  he  to  me,  will  you  knock  out  the  French  sen¬ 
tries’  brains  ?  I  don’t  care,  says  I,  striving  to  keep 
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myself  awake,  if  I  lend  a  hand.  Then  follow  me, 
says  he,  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  business.  So  up  I 
^ot,  and  tied  my  blanket,  which  was  all  the  clothes  I 
had,  about  my  middle,  and  went  with  him  to  fight 
the  Frenchmen.  I  hate  the  French  because  they  are 
all  slaves,  and  wear  wooden  shoes. 

‘  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  Englishman  is 
able  to  beat  five  French  at  any  time;  so  we  went 
down  to  the  door,  where  both  the  sentries  were  post¬ 
ed,  and  rushing  upon  them  seized  their  arms  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  knocked  them  down.  From  thence,  nine 
of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay,  and  seizing  the  first 
boat  we  met,  got  out  of  the  harbour  and  put  to  sea. 
We  had  not  been  here  three  days  before  we  were 
taken  up  by  the  Dorset  privateer,  who  were  glad  of 
so  many  good  hands ;  and  we  consented  to  run  our 
chance.  However,  we  had  not  so  much  good  luck  as 
we  expected.  In  three  days  we  fell  in  with  the  Pom¬ 
padour  privateer,  of  forty  guns,  while  we  had  but 
twenty-three:  so  to  it  we  went,  yard-arm  and  yard¬ 
arm.  The  fight  lasted  for  three  hours,  and  I  verily 
believe  we  should  have  taken  the  Frenchman,  had  we 
but  had  some  more  men  left  behind ;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  we  lost  all  our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to 
get  the  victory. 

‘  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  the  French,  and 
I  believe  it  would  have  gone  hard  with  me  had  I 
been  brought  back  to  Brest :  but  by  good  fortune  we 
were  retaken  by  the  Viper.  I  had  almost  forgot  to 
tell  you,  that,  in  the  engagement,  I  was  wounded  in 
two  places ;  I  lost  four  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and 
my  leg  was  shot  off.  If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  lost  my  leg  and  use  of  my  hand  on  board  a 
Icing’s  ship,  and  not  aboard  a  privateer,  I  should  have 
been  entitled  to  clothing  and  maintenance  during  the 
rest  of  my  life ;  but  that  was  not  my  chance ;  one 
man  is  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  and 
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another  with  a  wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be 
God !  I  enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever  love 
liberty  and  Old  England.  Liberty,  property,  and 
Old  England  for  ever,  huzza  !’ 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  mein  admira¬ 
tion  at  his  intrepidity  and  content ;  nor  could  I  avoid 
acknowledging,  that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with 
misery  serves  better  than  philosophy  to  teach  us  to 
despise  it. 


ON  THE  FRAILTY  OF  MAN: 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  THE  ORDINARY  OF 
NEWGATE. 

Man  is  a  most  frail  being,  incapable  of  directing  his 
steps,  unacquainted  with  what  is  to  happen  in  this 
life ;  and  perhaps  no  man  is  a  more  manifest  instance 
of  the  truth  of  this  maxim  than  Mr.  The.  Cibber,  just 
now  gone  out  of  the  world.  Such  a  variety  of  turns 
of  fortune,  yet  such  a  persevering  uniformity  of  con¬ 
duct,  appears  in  all  that  happened  in  his  short  span, 
that  the  whole  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  regular 
confusion ;  every  action  of  his  life  was  matter  of 
wonder  and  surprise,  and  his  death  was  an  astonish¬ 
ment. 

This  gentleman  wa§  born  of  creditable  parents, 
who  gave  him  a  very  good  education,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  learning,  so  that  he  could  read  and  write 
before  he  was  sixteen.  However,  he  early  discovered 
an  inclination  to  follow  lewd  courses  :  he  refused  to 
take  the  advice  of  his  parents,  and  pursued  the  bent 
of  his  inclination  ;  he  played  at  cards  on  the  Sunday, 
called  himself  a  gentleman,  fell  out  with  his  mother 
and  laundress ;  and,  even  in  these  early  days,  hia 
VOL.  xliv.  ?  F  * 
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father  was  frequently  heard  to  observe  that  young 
The. — would  be  hanged. 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  he  grew  more  fond  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  would  eat  an  ortolan  for  dinner,  though  he 
begged  the  guinea  that  bought  it;  and  was  once 
known  to  give  three  pounds  for  a  plate  of  green  peas, 
which  he  had  collected  over  night  as  charity  for  a 
friend  in  distress  ;  he  ran  into  debt  with  every  body 
that  would  trust  him,  and  none  could  build  a  sconce 
better  than  he :  so,  that,  at  last,  his  creditors  swore 
with  one  accord  that  The. — would  be  hanged. 

But,  as  getting  into  debt  by  a  man  who  had  no 
visible  means  but  impudence  for  subsistence,  is  a 
thing  that  every  reader  is  not  acquainted  with,  I  must 
explain  that  point  a  little,  and  that  to  his  satisfaction. 

There  are  three  ways  of  getting  into  debt ;  first,  by 
pushing  a  face;  as  thus,  ‘You,  Mr.  Lustring,  send 
me  home  six  yards  of  that  paduasoy,  damme ; — but, 
hark  ye,  don’t  think  I  ever  intend  to  pay  you  for  it 
— damme !’  At  this  the  mercer  laughs  heartily,  cuts 
off  the  paduasoy,  and  sends  it  home  ;  nor  is  he,  till  too 
late,  surprised  to  find  the  gentleman  had  said  nothing 
but  truth,  and  kept  his  word. 

The  second  method  of  running  into  debt  is  called 
fineering  ;  which  is  getting  goods  made  up  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  be  unfit  for  every  other  purchaser ;  and  if 
the  tradesman  refuses  to  give  them  upon  credit  then 
threaten  to  leave  them  upon  his  hands. 

But  the  third  and  best  method  is  called,  ‘  Being  the 
good  customer.’  The  gentleman  first  buys  some 
trifle,  and  pays  for  it  in  ready  money  ;  he  comes 
a  few  days  after  with  nothing  about  him  but  bank 
bills,  and  buys,  we  will  suppose,  a  sixpenny  tweezer- 
case;  the  bills  are  too  great  to  be  changed,  so  he 
promises  to  return  punctually  the  day  after,  and  pay 
for  what  he  has  bought.  In  this  promise  he  is  punc¬ 
tual  ;  and  this  is  repeated  for  eight  or  ten  times,  till 
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his  face  is  well  known,  and  he  has  got,  at  last,  the 
character  of  a  good  customer.  By  this  means  he  gets 
credit  for  something  considerable,  and  then  never  pays 
for  it. 

In  all  this  the  young  man,  who  is  the  unhappy 
subject  of  our  present  reflections,  was  very  expert ; 
and  could  face,  fineer,  and  bring  custom  to  a  shop, 
with  any  man  in  England :  none  of  his  companions 
could  exceed  him  in  this  ;  and  his  companions  at  last 
said,  that  The. — would  be  hanged. 

As  he  grew  old,  he  grew  never  the  better  ;  he*  loved 
ortolans  and  green  peas  as  before  ;  he  drank  gravy- 
soup  when  he  could  get  it,  and  always  thought  his 
oysters  tasted  best  when  he  got  them  for  nothing,  or, 
which  was  just  the  same,  when  he  bought  them  upon 
tick  ;  thus  the  old  man  kept  up  the  vices  of  the  youth, 
and  what  he  wanted  in  power  he  made  up  by  inclina¬ 
tion  ;  so  that  all  the  world  thought  that  old  The. — 
would  be  hanged. 

And  now,  reader,  I  have  brought  him  to  his  last 
scene;  a  scene,  where,  perhaps,  my  duty  should  have 
obliged  me  to  assist.  You  expect,  perhaps,  his  dying 
words,  and  the  tender  farewell  he  took  of  his  wife 
and  children  ;  you  expect  an  account  of  his  coffin 
and  white  gloves,  his  pious  ejaculations,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  he  left  behind  him.  In  this  I  cannot  indulge 
your  curiosity  ;  for,  oh,  the  mysteries  of  fate!  The. — 
was  drowned ! 

‘  Reader,’  as  Hervey  saith,  ‘  pause  and  ponder,  and 
ponder  and  pause,’  who  knows  what  thy  own  end 
jmay  be ! 
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ON  FRIENDSHIP. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  have  been  more  written 
upon,  and  less  understood,  than  that  of  friendship. 
To  follow  the  dictates  of  some,  this  virtue,  instead  of 
being  the  assuager  of  pain,  becomes  the  source  of 
every  inconvenience.  Such  speculatists,  by  expecting 
too  much  from  friendship,  dissolve  the  connexion, 
and  by  drawing  the  bands  too  closely,  at  length 
break  them.  Almost  all  our  romance  and  novel  wri¬ 
ters  are  of  this  kind ;  they  persuade  us  to  friendships, 
which  we  find  it  impossible  to  sustain  to  the  last ;  so 
that  this  sweetener  of  life,  under  proper  regulations,  is, 
by  their  means,  render  inaccessible  or  uneasy.  It  is 
certain,  the  best  method  to  cultivate  this  virtue  is  by 
letting  it,  in  some  measure,  make  itself;  a  similitude 
of  minds  or  studies,  and  even  sometimes  a  diversity  of 
pursuits,  will  produce  all  the  pleasures  that  arise  from 
it.  The  current  of  tenderness  widens  as  it  proceeds  ; 
and  two  men  imperceptibly  find  their  hearts  filled  with 
good  nature  for  each  other,  when  they  were  at  first 
only  in  pursuit  of  mirth  or  relaxation. 

Friendship  is  like  a  debt  of  honour,  the  moment  it 
is  talked  of,  it  loses  its  real  name,  and  assumes  the 
more  ungrateful  form  of  obligation.  From  hence  we 
find,  that  those  who  regularly  undertake  to  cultivate 
friendship,  find  ingratitude  generally  repays  their  en¬ 
deavours.  That  circle  of  beings,  which  dependence 
gathers  round  us,  is  almost  ever  unfriendly  ;  they  se¬ 
cretly  wish  the  terms  of  their  connexions  more  nearly 
equal ;  and  where  they  even  have  the  most  virtue, 
are  prepared  to  reserve  all  their  affections  for  their 
patron  only  in  the  hour  of  his  decline.  Increasing  the 
obligations  which  are  laid  upon  such  minds,  only  in- 
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creases  their  burthen ;  they  feel  themselves  unable  to 
repay  the  immensity  of  their  debt,  and  their  bankrupt 
hearts  are  taught  a  latent  resentment  at  the  hand  that 
is  stretched  out  with  offers  of  service  and  relief. 

Plautinus  was  a  man  that  thought,  that  every  good 
was  to  be  brought  from  riches  ;  and,  as  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  wealth,  and  had  a  mind  naturally 
formed  for  virtue,  he  resolved  to  gather  a  circle  of  the 
best  men  round  him.  Among  the  number  of  his  de¬ 
pendents  was  Musidorus,  with  a  mind  just  as  fond  of 
virtue,  yet  not  less  proud  than  his  patron.  His  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  were  such  as  forced  him  to  stoop  to 
the  good  offices  of  his  superior,  and  he  saw  himself 
daily  among  a  number  of  others  loaded  with  benefits 
and  protestations  of  friendship.  These,  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  world,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  accept : 
but,  while  he  gave  his  esteem,  he  could  not  give  his 
heart.  A  want  of  affection  breaks  out  in  the  most 
trifling  instances,  and  Plautinus  had  skill  enough  to 
observe  the  minutest  actions  of  the  man  he  wished  to 
make  his  friend.  In  these  he  even  found  his  aim  dis¬ 
appointed  .  Musidorus  claimed  an  exchange  of  hearts, 
which  Plautinus,  solicited  by  a  variety  of  claims, 
could  never  think  of  bestowing. 

It  may  be  easily  supposed,  that  the  reserve  of  our 
poor  proud  man  was  soon  construed  into  ingratitude  ; 
and  such  indeed  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
world  it  was.  Wherever  Musidorus  appeared,  he  was 
remarked  as  the  ungrateful  man  ;  he  had  accepted  fa¬ 
vours,  it  was  said,  and  still  had  the  insolence  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  independence.  The  event,  however,  justified 
his  conduct.  Plautinus,  by  misplaced  liberality,  at 
length  became  poor,  and  it  was  then  that  Musidorus 
first  thought  of  making  a  friend  of  him.  He  flew  to 
the  man  of  fallen  fortune,  with  an  offer  of  all  he  had  ; 
wrote  under  his  direction  with  assiduity  •  and,  by 
uniting  their  talents,  both  were  at  length  placed  in 
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that  state  of  life  from  which  one  of  them  had  formerly 
fallen. 

To  this  story,  taken  from  modern  life,  I  shall  add 
one  more,  taken  from  a  Greek  writer  of  antiquity  : 
Two  Jewish  soldiers,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  had 
made  many  campaigns  together,  and  a  participation 
of  danger  at  length  bred  a  union  of  hearts.  They 
were  remarked  through  the  whole  army,  as  the  two 
friendly  brothers ;  they  felt  and  fought  for  each 
other.  Their  friendship  might  have  continued,  with¬ 
out  interruption,  till  death,  had  not  the  good  fortune 
of  the  one  alarmed  the  pride  of  the  other,  which  was 
in  his  promotion  to  be  a  centurion  under  the  famous 
John,  who  headed  a  particular  party  of  the  Jewish  mal¬ 
contents. 

From  this  moment,  their  former  love  was  con¬ 
verted  into  the  most  inveterate  enmity.  They  at¬ 
tached  themselves  to  opposite  factions,  and  sought 
each  other’s  lives  in  the  conflict  of  adverse  party.  In 
this  manner  they  continued  for  more  than  two  years, 
vowing  mutual  revenge,  and  animated  with  an  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit  of  aversion.  At  length,  however, 
that  party  of  the  Jews,  to  which  the  mean  soldier  be¬ 
longed,  joining  with  the  Romans,  it  became  victorious, 
and  drove  John,  with  all  his  adherents,  into  the 
Temple.  History  has  given  ns  more  than  one  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  that  superb  edi¬ 
fice.  The  Roman  soldiers  were  gathered  round  it ; 
the  whole  temple  was  in  flames  ;  and  thousands  wrere 
seen  amidst  them,  within  its  sacred  circuit.  It  was  in 
this  situation  of  things,  that  the  now-successful  sol¬ 
dier  saw  his  former  friend,  upon  the  battlements  of 
the  highest  tower,  looking  round  with  horror,  and 
just  ready  to  be  consumed  with  flames.  All  his  for¬ 
mer  tenderness  now  returned  ;  he  saw  the  man  of  his 
bosom  just  going  to  perish;  and  unable  to  withstand 
the  impulse,  he  ran,  spreading  his  arms,  and  cried  out 
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to  his  friend  to  leap  down  from  the  top,  and  find 
safety  with  him.  The  centurion  from  above  heard 
and  obeyed;  and  casting  himself  from  the  top  of  the 
tower  into  his  fellow-soldier’s  arms,  both  fell  a  sacri¬ 
fice  on  the  spot:  one  being  crushed  to  death  by  the 
weight  of  bis  companion,  and  the  other  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  greatness  of  his  fall. 


FOLLY  OF  ATTEMPTING  TO  LEARN 
WISDOM  IN  RETIREMENT. 

Books,  while  they  teach  us  to  respect  the  interests  of 
others,  often  make  us  unmindful  of  our  own :  while 
they  instruct  the  youthful  reader  to  grasp  at  social 
happiness,  he  grows  miserable  in  detail ;  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  universal  harmony,  often  forgets  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  a  part  to  sustain  in  the  concert.  I  dislike, 
therefore,  the  philosopher  who  describtes  the  inconve¬ 
niences  of  life  in  such  pleasing  colours  that  the  pupil 
grows  enamoured  of  distress,  longs  to  try  the  charms  of 
poverty,  meets  it  without  dread,  nor  fears  its  incon¬ 
veniences  till  he  severely  feels  them. 

A  youth  who  has  thus  spent  his  life  among  books 
new  to  the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  man  but 
by  philosophic  information,  may  be  considered  as  a 
being  whose  mind  is  filled  with  the  vulgar  errors  of 
the  wise  ;  utterly  unqualified  for  a  journey  through 
life,  yet  confident  of  his  own  skill  in  the  direction,  he 
sets  out  with  confidence,  blunders  on  with  vanity,  and 
finds  himself  at  last  undone. 

He  first  has  learned  from  books,  and  then  lays  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  all  mankind  are  virtuous  or 
vicious  in  excess :  and  he  has  been  long  taught  to 
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detest  vice  and  love  virtue.  Warm,  therefore,  in  at¬ 
tachments,  andstedfast  in  enmity,  he  treats  every  crea¬ 
ture  as  friend  or  foe ;  expects  from  those  he  loves, 
unerring  integrity  ;  and  consigns  his  enemies  to  the 
reproach  of  wanting  every  virtue.  On  this  principle 
he  proceeds ;  and  here  begin  his  disappointments : 
upon  a  closer  inspection  of  human  nature,  he  perceives 
that  he  should  have  moderated  his  friendship,  and 
softened  his  severity ;  for  he  often  finds  the  excel¬ 
lences  of  one  part  of  mankind  clouded  with  vice,  and 
the  faults  of  the  other  brightened  with  virtue  ;  he  finds 
no  character  so  sanctified  that  has  not  its  failings ; 
none  so  infamous,  but  has  somewhat  to  attract  our 
esteem  ;  he  beholds  impiety  in  lawn,  and  fidelity  in 
fetters. 

He  now,  therefore,  but  too  late,  perceives  that  his 
regards  should  have  been  more  cool,  and  his  hatred 
less  violent ;  that  the  truly  wise  seldom  court  romantic 
friendship  with  the  good,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  the  re¬ 
sentment  even  of  the  wicked;  every  moment  gives  him 
fresh  instances  that  the  bonds  of  friendship  are  broken 
if  drawn  too  closely  ;  and  that  those  whom  he  has 
treated  with  disrespect,  more  than  retaliate  the  injury  : 
at  length,  therefore,  he  is  obliged  to  confess,  that  he 
has  declared  war  upon  the  vicious  half  of  mankind, 
without  being  able  to  form  an  alliance  among  the  vir¬ 
tuous  to  espouse  his  quarrel. 

Our  book-taught  philosopher,  however,  is  now  too 
far  advanced  to  recede :  and  though  poverty  be  the 
just  consequence  of  the  many  enemies  his  conduct  has 
created,  yet  he  is  resolved  to  meet  it  without  shrink¬ 
ing;  philosophers  have  described  poverty  in  most 
charming  colours ;  and  even  his  vanity  is  touched  in 
thinking  he  shall  show  the  world  in  himself  one  more 
example  of  patience,  fortitude,  and  resignation : 
‘  Come,  then,  O  poverty !  for  w'hat  is  there  in  thee 
dreadful  to  the  wise  ?  Temperance,  health,  and  fru- 
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gality,  walk  in  thy  train  ;  cheerfulness  and  liberty  are 
ever  thy  companions.  Shall  any  be  ashamed  of  thee, 
of  whom  Cincinnatus  was  not  ashamed  ?  The  run¬ 
ning  brook,  the  herbs  of  the  field,  can  amply  satisfy 
nature  :  man  wants  but  little,  nor  that  little  long. 
Come  then,  O  poverty  !  while  kings  stand  by,  and 
gaze  with  admiration  at  the  true  philosopher’s  resig¬ 
nation.’ 

The  goddess  appears ;  for  poverty  ever  comes  at 
the  call;  but,  alas!  he  finds  her  by  no  means  the 
charming  figure  books  and  his  own  imagination  had 
painted.  As  when  an  eastern  bride,  whom  her  friends 
and  relations  had  long  described  as  a  model  of  per¬ 
fection,  pays  her  first  visit,  the  longing  bridegroom 
lifts  the  veil  to  see  a  face  he  had  never  seen  before  ; 
but,  instead  of  a  countenance  blazing  with  beauty 
like  the  sun,  he  beholds  deformity  shooting  icicles  to 
his  heart ;  such  appears  Poverty  to  her  new  enter¬ 
tainer  :  all  the  fabric  of  enthusiasm  is  at  once  demo¬ 
lished,  and  a  thousand  miseries  rise  upon  its  ruins ; 
while  contempt,  with  pointing  finger,  is  foremost  in 
the  hideous  procession. 

The  poor  man  now  finds  that  he  can  get  no  kings 
to  look  at  him  while  he  is  eating :  he  finds,  that  in 
proportion  as  he  grows  poor,  the  world  turns  its  back 
upon  him,  and  gives  him  leave  to  act  the  philosopher 
in  all  the  majesty  of  solitude.  It  might  be  agreeable 
enough  to  play  the  philosopher,  while  we  are  conscious 
that  mankind  are  spectators  ;  but  what  signifies  wear¬ 
ing  the  mask  of  sturdy  contentment,  and  mounting  the 
stage  of  restraint,  when  not  one  creature  will  assist  at 
the  exhibition  1  Thus  is  he  forsaken  of  men,  while  his 
fortitude  wants  the  satisfaction  even  of  self-applause  ; 
for  either  he  does  not  feel  his  present  calamities,  and 
that  is  natural  insensibility ;  or  he  disguises  his  feel¬ 
ings,  and  that  is  dissimulation. 

Spleen  now  begins  to  take  up  the  man  ;  not  distin¬ 
guishing  in  his  resentment,  he  regards  all  mankind 
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with  detestation :  and  commencing  man-hater,  seeks 
solitude  to  be  at  liberty  to  rail. 

It  has  been  said,  that  he  who  retires  to  solitude,  is 
either  a  beast  or  an  angel:  the  censure  is  too  severe, 
and  the  praise  unmerited ;  the  discontented  being, 
who  retires  from  society,  is  general^  some  good- 
natured  man  who  has  begun  life  without  experience, 
and  knew  not  how  to  gain  it  in  his  intercourse  with 
mankind. 


LETTER, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  A  COMMON-COUNCIL¬ 
MAN  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  CORONATION. 

SIR, 

I  have  the  honourof  being  a  common-council-man,  and 
am  greatly  pleased  with  a  paragraph  from  Southamp¬ 
ton  in  your’s  of  yesterday.  There  we  learn,  that  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  that  loyal  borough  had  the 
particular  satisfaction  of  celebrating  the  royal  nuptials 
by  a  magnificent  turtle-feast.  By  this  means  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  the  pleasure  of  filling  their  bellies,  and 
showing  their  loyalty,  together.  I  must  confess,  it 
would  give  me  some  pleasure  to  see  some  such  me¬ 
thod  of  testifying  our  loyalty  practised  in  this  metro¬ 
polis,  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  member.  Instead 
of  presenting  his  majesty  (God  bless  him)  on  every 
occasion  with  our  formal  addresses,  we  might  thus  sit 
comfortably  down  to  dinner,  and  wish  him  prosperity 
in  a  sirloin  of  beef :  upon  our  army  levelling  the  walls 
of  a  town,  or  besieging  ai  fortification,  we  might  at 
our  city  feast  imitate  our  brave  troops,  and  demolish 
the  walls  of  a  venison-pasty,  or  besiege  the  shell  of  a 
turtle,  with  as  great  a  certainty  of  success. 

At  present,  however,  we  have  got  into  a  sort  of 
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dry,  unsocial  manner  of  drawing  up  addresses  upon 
every  occasion  ;  and  though  I  have  attended  upon  six 
cavalcades,  and  two  foot  processions,  in  a  single  year, 
yet  I  came  away  as  lean  and  hungry,  as  if  I  had  been 
a  juryman  at  the  Old  Bailey.  For  my  part,  Mr. 
Printer,  I  don’t  see  what  is  got  by  these  processions 
and  addresses,  except  an  appetite;  and  that,  thank 
heaven,  we  have  all  in  a  pretty  good  degree,  without 
ever  leaving  our  own  houses  for  it.  It  is  true,  our 
gowns  of  mazarine  blue,  edged  with  fur,  cut  a  pretty 
figure  enough,  parading  it  through  the  streets,  and  so 
my  wife  tells  me. — In  fact,  I  generally  bow  to  all  my 
acquaintance,  when  thus  in  full  dress ;  but,  alas ! 
as  the  proverb  has  it,  fine  clothes  never  fill  the  belly. 

But  even  though  all  this  bustling,  parading,  and 
powdering,  through  the  streets,  be  agreeable  enough 
to  many  of  us  ;  yet,  I  would  have  my  brethren  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  frequent  repetition  of  it  be  so  agree¬ 
able  to  our  betters  above.  To  be  introduced  to  court, 
to  see  the  queen,  to  kiss  hands,  to  smile  upon  lords, 
to  ogle  the  ladies,  and  all  the  other  fine  things  there, 
may,  I  grant,  be  a  perfect  show  to  us  that  view  it  but 
seldom  ;  but  it  may  be  a  troublesome  business  enough 
to  those  who  are  to  settle  such  ceremonies  as  these 
every  day.  To  use  an  instance  adapted  to  all  our  ap¬ 
prehensions  ;  suppose  my  family  and  I  should  go  to 
Bartholomew  fair.  Very  well,  going  to  Bartholomew 
fair,  the  whole  sight  is  perfect  rapture  to  us,  who  are 
only  spectators  once  and  away  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  the  wire-walker  and  fire-eater  find  no  such 
great  sport  in  all  this ;  I  am  of  opinion  they  had 
as  lief  remain  behind  the  curtain,  at  their  own 
pastimes,  drinking  beer,  eating  shrimps,  and  smoking 
tobacco. 

Besides,  what  can  we  tell  his  majesty  in  all  we  say 
on  these  occasions,  but  what  he  knowrs  perfectly  well 
already  ?  I  believe,  if  I  were  to  reckon  up,  I  could 
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not  find  above  five  hundred  disaffected  in  the  whole 
kingdom  ;  and  here  we  are  every  day  telling  his  ma¬ 
jesty  how  loyal  we  are.  Suppose  the  addresses  of  a 
people,  for  instance,  should  run  thus  :  ‘  May  it  please 

your  m - y,  we  are  many  of  us  worth  a  hundred 

thousand  pounds,  and  are  possessed  of  several  other 
inestimable  advantages.  For  the  preservation  of  this 
money  and  those  advantages  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
to  your  m - y.  We  are,  therefore,  once  more  as¬ 
sembled,  to  assure  your  m - y  of  our  fidelity.  This, 

it  is  true,  we  have  lately  assured  your  m - y  five  or 

six  times ;  but  we  are  willing  once  more  to  repeat 
what  can’t  be  doubted,  and  to  kiss  your  royal  hand, 
and  the  queen’s  hand,  and  thus  sincerely  to  convince 
you,  that  we  shall  never  do  any  thing  to  deprive  you 
of  one  loyal  subject,  or  any  one  of  ourselves  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds.’  Should  we  not,  upon 
reading  such  an  address,  think  that  people  a  little 
silly,  wrho  thus  made  such  unmeaning  professions  1 
Excuse  me,  Mr.  Printer:  no  man  upon  earth  has  a  more 
profound  respect  for  the  abilities  of  the  aldermen  and 
common-council  than  I ;  but  I  could  wish  they  would 
not  take  up  a  monarch’s  time  in  these  good-natured 
trifles,  who,  I  am  told,  seldom  spends  a  moment  in 
vain. 

The  example  set  by  the  city  of  London  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  followed  by  every  other  community  in  the 
British  empire.  Thus  we  shall  have  a  new  set  of 
addresses  from  every  little  borough  with  but  four 
freemen  and  a  burgess  ;  day  after  day  shall  we  see 
them  come  up  wdth  hearts  filled  with  gratitude,  ‘  lay¬ 
ing  the  vow's  of  a  loyal  people  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne.’  Death !  Mr.  Printer,  they’ll  hardly  leave 
our  courtiers  time  to  scheme  a  single  project  for  beat¬ 
ing  the  French;  and  our  enemies  may  gain  upon  us, 
while  we  are  thus  employed  in  telling  our  governor 
how  much  we  intend  to  keep  them  under. 
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But  a  people  by  too  frequent  a  use  of  addresses 
may  by  this  means  come  at  last  to  defeat  the  very 
purpose  for  which  they  are  designed.  If  we  are  thus 
exclaiming  in  raptures  upon  every  occasion,  we  de¬ 
prive  ourselves  of  the  powers  of  flattery,  when  there 
may  be  a  real  necessity.  A  boy  three  weeks  ago 
swimming  across  the  Thames,  was  every  minute  cry¬ 
ing  out,  for  his  amusement,  ‘  I’ve  got  the  cramp,  I’ve 
got  the  cramp:’  the  boatmen  pushed  off  once  or 
twice,  and  they  found  it  was  fun  ;  he  soon  after  cried 
out  in  earnest,  but  nobody  believed  him,  and  he  sunk 
to  the  bottom. 

In  short,  sir,  I  am  quite  displeased  with  any  un¬ 
necessary  cavalcade  whatever.  I  hope  we  shall  soon 
have  occasion  to  triumph,  and  then  I  shall  be  ready 
myself  either  to  eat  at  a  turtle-feast  or  to  shout  at 
a  bonfire :  and  will  either  lend  my  faggot  at  the  fire, 
or  flourish  my  hat  at  every  loyal  health  that  may  be 
proposed. 


I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
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A  SECOND  LETTER, 

SUPPOSED  TO  BE  WRITTEN  BY  A  COMMON-COUNCIL¬ 
MAN,  DESCRIBING  THE  CORONATION. 


SIR. 

I  am  the  same  common-council-man  who  troubled 
you  some  days  ago.  To  whom  can  I  complain  but 
to  you  ?  lor  you  hare  many  a  dismal  correspondent ; 
in  this  time  of  joy  my  wife  does  not  choose  to  hear 
me.  because,  she  says.  I’m  always  melancholy  when 
she’s  in  spirits.  I  have  been  to  see  the  coronation, 
and  a  fine  sight  it  was  as  I  am  told,  to  those  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  near  spectators.  The  diamonds, 
I  am  tcld,  were  as  thick  as  Bristol  stones  in  a  show- 
glass :  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  walked  along,  one 
foot  before  another,  and  threw  their  eyes  about  them, 
on  this  side  and  that,  perfecdy  like  clock-work.  O  ! 
Mr.  Printer,  it  had  been  a  fine  sight  indeed,  if  there 
WcL5  but  a  little  more  eating. 

Instead  of  that,  there  we  sat,  penned  up  in  our 
ecaffo'clng.  like  sheep  upon  a  market-day  at  Smith- 
field  :  but  the  devil  a  thing  could  I  get  to  eat  (God 
pardon  me  for  swearing)  except  the  fragments  of  a 
plumb  cake,  that  was  all  squeezed  into  crumbs  in  my 
wife’?  pocket,  as  she  came  through  the  crowd.  You 
must  know.  Sir.  that  in  order  to  do  the  thing  genteelly, 
and  that  all  my  family  might  be  amused  at  the  same 
time,  my  wife,  tny  daughter,  and  I.  took  two-guinea 
places  for  the  coronation,  and  I  gave  my  two  eldest 
boys  (who  by  the  bye  are  twins,  fine  children)  eigh¬ 
teen-pence  apiece  to  go  to  Sudrick  fair,  to  see  the 
Court  of  the  Black  King  of  Morocco,  which  will  serve 
to  please  children  well  enough. 

Thu'  we  might  have  good  places  on  the  scaffolding. 
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"Vny  wife  insisted  upon  going  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  before  the  coronation,  for  she  said  she  would 
not  lose  a  full  prospect  for  the  world.  This  resolu¬ 
tion,  I  own,  shocked  me.  ‘  Grizzle,’  said  I  to  her, 

*  Grizzle,  my  dear,  consider  that  you  are  but  weakly, 
always  ailing,  and  will  never  bear  sitting  all  night 
upon  the  scatfold.  You  remember  what  a  cold  you 
caught  the  last  fast-day  by  rising  but  half  an  hour 
before  your  time  to  go  to  church,  and  how  I  was- 
scolded  as  the  cause  of  it.  Besides,  my  dear,  our 
daughter  Anna  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Carolina  will 
look  like  a  perfect  fright  if  she  sits  up;  and  you  know 
the  girl’s  face  is  something  at  her  time  of  life,  con¬ 
sidering  her  fortune  is  but  small.’  ‘  Mr.  Grogan,’ 
replied  my  wife,  ‘  Mr.  Grogan,  this  is  always  the  case, 
when  you  find  me  in  spirits ;  I  don’t  want  to  go,  not 
I,  nor  I  don’t  care  whether  I  go  at  all ;  it  is  seldom 
that  I  am  in  spirits,  but  this  is  always  the  case.’  In 
short,  Mr.  Printer,  what  will  you  have  on’t?  to  the 
coronation  we  went. 

What  difficulties  we  had  in  getting  a  coach  ;  how 
we  were  shoved  about  in  the  mob ;  how  I  had  my 
pocket  picked  of  the  last  new  almanack,  and  my  steel 
tobacco-box  ;  how  my  daughter  lost  half  an  eye-brow, 
and  her  laced  shoe  in  a  gutter;  my  wife’s  lamentation 
upon  this,  with  the  adventures  of  a  crumbled  plumb- 
cake  ;  relate  all  these;  we  suffered  this  and  ten  times 
more  before  we  got  to  our  places. 

At  last,  however,  we  were  seated.  My  wife  is 
certainly  a  heart  of  oak  ;  I  thought  sitting  up  in  the 
damp  night-air  would  have  killed  her  ;  I  have  known 
her  for  two  months  take  possession  of  our  easy  chair, 
mobbed  up  in  flannel  night-caps,  and  trembling  at  a 
breath  of  air ;  but  she  now  bore  the  night  as  merrily 
as  if  she  had  sat  up  at  a  christening.  My  daughter 
and  she  did  not  seem  to  value  it  a  farthing.  She  told 
me  two  or  three  stories  that  she  knows  will  always 
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make  me  laugh,  and  my  daughter  sung  me  ‘  the  noontide 
air,’  towards  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  However, 
with  all  their  endeavours,  I  was  as  cold  and  as  dismal 
as  ever  I  remember.  If  this  be  the  pleasures  of  a 
coronation,  cried  I  to  myself,  I  had  rather  see  the 
court  of  king  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  at  my  ease  in 
Bartholomew  fair. 

Towards  morning,  sleep  began  to  come  fast  upon 
me  ;  and  the  sun  rising  and  warming  the  air,  still 
inclined  me  to  rest  a  little.  You  must  know,  Sir, 
that  I  am  naturally  of  a  sleepy  constitution  ;  I  have 
often  sat  up  at  table  with  my  eyes  open,  and  have 
been  asleep  all  the  while.  What  will  you  have  on’t? 
just  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  I  fell  asleep. 
I  fell  into  the  most  pleasing  dream  in  the  world.  I 
shall  never  forger  it ;  I  dreamed  that  I  was  at  my 
lord-mayor’s  feast,  and  had  scaled  the  crust  of  a  ve¬ 
nison-pasty  :  I  kept  eating  and  eating,  in  my  sleep, 
and  thought  I  could  never  have  enough.  After  some 
time,  the  pasty  methought  was  taken  away,  and  the 
dessert  was  brought  in  its  room.  Thought  I  to  my¬ 
self,  if  I  have  not  got  enough  of  venison,  1  am  resolved 
to  make  it  up  by  the  largest  snap  at  the  sweetmeats. 
Accordingly  I  grasped  a  whole  pyramid  ;  the  rest  of 
the  guests  seeing  me  with  so  much,  one  gave  me  a 
snap,  the  other  gave  me  a  snap ;  I  was  pulled  this 
way  by  my  neighbour  on  my  right  hand,  and  that 
way  by  my  neighbour  on  my  left,  but  still  kept  my 
ground  without  flinching,  and  continued  eating  and 
pocketing  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  never  was  so  pulled 
and  hauled  in  my  w'hole  life.  At  length,  however, 
going  to  smell  to  a  lobster  that  lay  before  me,  me¬ 
thought  it  caught  me  with  its  claws  fast  by  the  nose. 
The  pain  I  felt  upon  this  occasion  is  inexpressible  ; 
in  fact,  it  broke  my  dream  ;  w'hen  awaking  I  found 
my  wife  and  daughter  applying  a  smelling  bottle  to 
my  nose,  and  telling  me  it  was  time  to  go  home ; 
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they  assured  me  every  means  had  been  tried  to  awake 
me,  while  the  procession  was  going  forward,  but  that 
I  still  continued  to  sleep  till  the  whole  ceremony  was 
over.  Mr.  Printer,  this  is  a  hard  case,  and  as  I  read 
your  most  ingenious  work,  it  will  be  some  comfort, 

when  I  see  this  inserted,  to  find  that - 1  write  for 

it  too. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  distressed  humble  servant, 

L.  GROGAN. 
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